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HOUES   OP   IDLENESS: 

A    SERIES    OF    rOEMS    ORIGINAL    AXD    TRANSLATED.* 


'  Virginibus  puerisque  canto."— Hobace,  lib.  3,  Ode  1. 

'Mr,T  a-i  f/A  /*«>.'  oti'm  ur.Ti  ri  >£/«;/."— IIomeb,  Iliail.,  x„ ; 

'He  whistled  as  be  went,  for  want  of  thought."— Dbvde.n. 


[*  First  published  in  I8O7.] 


TO   THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

FREDERICK,  EARL    OF    CARLISLE, 

KNIGHT   OF  THE   GABTKE,  KIi:.  ETC. 


SECO^■D    EDITION    OF    THESE    TOEMS 

Is  InscrilicU, 

By  HIS  OBLIGED  WAKD  AND  AFFECTIONATE  KINSMAN,* 

THE   AUTHOR. 

*  [Isabella,  (laughter  of  WiUiara,  fourth  Lord  Byron  (great-great  uncle  of 
the  Poet),  became,  in  1742,  the  wife  of  Henrj',  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
^as  the  mother  of  the  fifth  Earl,  to  whom  this  dedication  was  addressed. 
This  lady  was  a  poetess  in  her  way.  The  Fairy's  Answer  to  Mrs.  Greville's 
"  Prayer  for  Indifference,"  in  Pearch's  Collection,  is  usually  ascribed  to  her. 
Lord  Carlisle  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  Poet's  volume  before  reading 
the  contents,  and  never  returned  to  the  subject.  "Perhaps  the  Earl,"  said 
Lord  Bjrron,  "  bears  no  brother  near  the  throne,  and  if  »o,  I  will  make  his 
BCCDtre  totter  in  his  hands."] 


PREFACE   TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION.* 

In  submittiug  to  the  public  eye  the  followiug  collectiou,  I 
iiave  not  only  to  combat  the  difficulties  that  writers  of  vei-se 
generally  encounter,  but  may  incur  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption for  obtruding  myself  on  the  world,  when,  without 
doubt,  I  might  be,  at  my  age,  more  usefully  employed. 

These  prod  actions  are  the  fruits  of  the  lighter  hours  of  a 
young  man  who  has  lately  completed  his  nineteenth  year. 
As  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a  boyish  mind,  this  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  information.  Some  few  were  written 
during  the  disadvantages  of  illness  and  depression  of  spirits  : 
under  the  foi-mer  influence,  "Childish  Recollections,"  in 
particular,  were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it 
cannot  excite  the  voice  of  praise,  may  at  least  arrest  the  arm 
of  censure.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  poems  has  been 
privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  the  penisal  of  my 
friends.  I  am  sensible  that  the  partial  and  frequently 
injudicious  admiration  of  a  social  circle  is  not  the  criterion 
by  which  poetical  genius  is  to  be  estimated,  yet  "to  do 
gi-eatly,"  we  must  "dare  greatly;"  and  I  have  hazarded  my 
i*eputation  and  feelings  in  publishing  this  volume.  I  have 
"  passed  the  Rubicon,"  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  "  cast 
of  the  die."  In  the  latter  event,  I  shall  submit  without  a 
murmur  ;  for,  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the  fate  of 
these  effusions,  my  expectations  are  by  no  means  sanguine. 
It  is  probable  that  I  may  have  dared  much  and  done  little ; 
for,  in  the  words  of  Cowper,  "  it  is  one  thing  to  write  what 
may  please  our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt 

*  [This  preface  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition.] 
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to  be  a  little  biassed  iu  our  fiivoiu-,  aud  auotlier  to  write 
what  may  please  everybodj';  because  they  who  have  uo 
counection,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will  be  svu'e 
to  find  fault  if  they  can."  To  the  truth  of  this,  however,  I 
do  not  wholly  subscribe ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  convinced 
that  these  trifles  will  not  be  treated  with  injustice.  Their 
merit,  if  they  possess  any,  will  be  liberally  allowed ;  their 
numerous  faults,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that 
favour  which  has  been  denied  to  others  of  maturer  years, 
decided  character,  and  far  greater  ability. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  less  have  I 
studied  any  particular  model  for  imitation ;  some  translations 
are  given,  of  which  many  are  paraphrastic.  In  the  original 
pieces  there  may  appear  a  casual  coincidence  with  authors 
whose  vrorks  I  have  been  accustomed  to  read :  but  I  have 
not  been  guilty  of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  any 
thing  entirely  new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  a 
Herculean  task,  as  every  subject  has  already  been  treated  to 
its  utmost  extent.  Poetry,  however,  is  not  my  primary 
vocation ;  to  divert  the  dull  moments  of  indisposition,  or 
the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour,  urged  me  "to  this  sin  :" 
little  can  be  expected  from  so  unpromising  a  muse.  My 
wreath,  scanty  as  it  must  be,  is  all  I  shall  derive  from 
these  productions ;  and  I  shall  never  attempt  to  rejilace  its 
fading  leaves,  or  pluck  a  single  additional  sprig  from  groves 
where  I  am,  at  best,  an  intruder.  Though  accustomed,  in 
my  younger  days,  to  rove  a  careless  moimtaineer  on  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not,  of  late  years,  had  the 
benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a  residence,  as  might 
enable  me  to  enter  the  hsts  with  genuine  bards,  who  have 
enjoyed  both  these  advantages.  But  they  derive  consider- 
able fame,  and  a  few  not  less  profit,  from  their  productions; 
while  I  shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  interloper,  certainly 
without  the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a  very  slight 
share  of  the  former.  I  leave  to  others  '' virClm  volitare  per  ora." 
I  look  to  the  few  who  will  hear  with  patience,  "  didce  est 
desipere  in  loco."  To  the  former  worthies  I  resign,  without 
repining,  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  content  myself  with 
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tlie  uot  very  maguificent  prospect  of  raukiug  amongst  *'  the 
mob  of  gentlemen  who  write ; " — my  readers  must  determine 
■whether  I  dare  say  "  with  ease,"  or  the  honour  of  a  posthu- 
mous page  in  "  The  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  A\ithors," 
— a  work  to  which  the  Peerage  is  under  infinite  obligations, 
inasmuch  as  many  names  of  considerable  length,  sound,  and 
antiquity,  are  thereby  rescued  from  the  obscurity  which 
unluckily  overshadows  several  voluminous  productions  of 
tlieir  illustrious  bearers. 

With  slight  hopes,  and  some  fear3,  I  publish  tliis  first  and 
last  attempt.  To  the  dictates  of  young  ambition  may  be 
ascribed  many  actions  more  crimuaal  and  equally  absurd.  To 
a  few  of  my  own  age  the  contents  may  afford  amusement  :  I 
trust  thc}^  will,  at  least,  be  found  harmless.  It  is  highly 
improbable,  from  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter,  that  I 
should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  second  time  on  the  public  ; 
nor  even,  in  the  very  doubtful  event  of  present  indulgence, 
shall  I  be  tempted  to  commit  a  future  trespass  of  the  same 
nature.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  j)oems  of  a  noble 
relation  of  mine,*  "  That  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in 
the  character  of  an  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit 
handsomely  allowed,"  can  have  little  weight  with  verbal,  and 
Btill  less  with  periodical  censors ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  I 
should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  would 
rather  incur  the  bitterest  censure  of  anonymous  criticism, 
Than  triumph  in  honours  granted  solely  to  a  title. 

*  The  Earl  of  Carlisle, -whose  ■(vorks  have  long  received  the  meed  of 
puhlic  applause,  to  which,  by  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  were  well 
entitled.  [The  passage  referred  to  by  Lord  Byron  occurs  in  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  viii.  p.  91,  edit.  1835 ;  and  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  242,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  on  the  Earl's  tragedy  of 
"  The  Father's  Kevenge."  The  task  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  was 
forced  upon  the  Doctor,  who  is  evidently  stniggling  between  the  wish 
to  be  complimentary  and  the  obligation  to  be  truthful.] 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH   REVIE\y, 

jANUAr.Y,  1S08. 

HovKS   OF  Idlekess:    a  Series  of  Poems,  original  and  translated.    By 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Btron,  a  Minor.  8vo.,  pp.200.  Newark,  1807. 

The  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  neither  gods 
nor  men  are  said  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a 
quantity  of  verse  with  so  few  deviations  in  either  direction  from  that 
exact  standard.  His  effusions  are  spread  over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no 
more  get  above  or  below  the  level,  than  if  they  were  so  miTch  stagnant 
water.  As  an  extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble  author  is  peculiarly 
forward  in  pleading  minority.  "NVe  have  it  in  the  title-page,  and  on  the 
very  back  of  the  volume ;  it  follows  his  name  like  a  favourite  part  of  his 
style.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  preface;  and  the  poems  are 
connected  with  this  general  statement  of  his  case,  by  particular  dates, 
substantiating  th.e  age  at  which  each  was  wi-itten.  Now,  the  law  upon 
the  point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  plea  available 
only  to  the  defendant;  no  plaintiff  can  offer  it  as  a  supplementary  ground 
of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be  brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity  of 
poetry,  and  if  judgment  were  given  against  him,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  an  exception  would  be  taken,  were  he  to  deliver  for  poetry  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minority;  but,  as  he  now 
makes  voluntary  tender  of  the  article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that 
ground,  for  the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the  goods  be  un- 
marketable. This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on  the  point,  and  we  dare  to 
say,  so  will  it  be  ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  in  reality,  all  that  he  tells  us 
about  his  youth  is  rather  with  a  view  to  increase  our  wonder  than  to 
soften  our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say,  "  See  how  a  minor  can 
write !  This  pcem  was  actually  composed  by  a  young  man  of  eighteen, 
and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen  ■ "  But,  alas !  we  all  remember  the 
poetrj-  of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope  at  twelve;  and  so  far  from  hearing 
with  any  degree  of  surprise,  that  very  poor  verses  were  written  by  a 
youth  from  his  leaving  school  to  his  leaving  college,  inclusive,  we  really 
believe  this  to  be  the  most  common  of  all  occurrences ;  that  it  happens 
in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  educated  in  England;  and  that  the 
tenth  man  writes  better  verse  than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather  brings  forward  in  order 
to  waive  it.    lie  certainly,  however,  does  allude  frequently  to  his  family 
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and  ancestors — sometimes  in  poetry,  sometimes  in  notes;  and  while 
giving  up  his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank,  he  takes  care  to  remember  us 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  saying,  that  when  a  nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his 
merit  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In  truth,  it  is  this  consider- 
ation only  that  induces  us  to  give  Lord  Byron's  poems  a  place  in  our 
review,  beside  our  desire  to  counsel  him,  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon 
poetry,  and  turn  his  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  opportuni- 
ties, which  are  great,  to  better  account. 

With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  him,  that  the 
mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  number  of  feet, — nay,  although  (which  does  not  always 
happen)  those  feet  should  scan  regularly,  and  have  been  all  counted 
accurately  upon  the  fingers, — is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would 
entreat  him  to  believe,  that  a  certain  portion  of  liveliness,  somewhat  of 
fancy,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poem,  and  that  a  poem  in  the  present 
day,  to  be  read,  must  contain  at  least  one  thought,  either  in  a  little 
degi-ee  difi"erent  from  the  ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently  expressed. 
We  put  it  to  his  candour,  whether  there  is  anything  so  deserving  the 
name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  following,  written  in  1806;  and  whether, 
if  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  say  anything  so  uninteresting  to  his  ances- 
tors, a  youth  of  nineteen  should  publish  it  :— 

"  Shades  of  heroes,  farewell  I  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  ! 
Abroad  or  at  home,  yonr  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he'll  tliink  upon  glory  and  you. 

"  Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
'Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret: 
Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation ; 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

"  Tliat  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish ; 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish  ; 
When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own." 

Now,  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  these 
stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's  volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting  what  the  greatest 
poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons  (as  he  must  have  had  occa- 
sion to  see  at  his  writing-master's)  are  odious.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton 
College  should  really  have  kept  out  the  ten  hobbling  stanzas  "  On  a 
distant  View  of  the  Village  and  School  of  HaiTow." 

"  Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied  ; 
How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er-fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied." 

In  like  manner,  the  exrinisitc  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  "  On  a  Tear,"  might 
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have  M-arned  the  noble  author  off  those  premises,  and  spared  us  a  whole 
dozen  such  stanzas  as  the  following  :— 

"  Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  fel^, 
And  its  dew  is  diftused  in  a  Tear. 

"  The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear.'" 

And  so  of  instances  in  which  former  poets  had  failed.  Thus,  we  do 
not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating,  during  his  nonage, 
"  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul,"  when  Pope  succeeded  so  indifferently  in 
the  attempt.  If  our  reader.';,  however,  are  of  another  opinion,  they  mny 
look  at  it. 

"  Ah  :  gentle,  fleeting,  wavering  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay! 
To  what  unknown  region  borne 
AVilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 
But  pallid,  cheerless  and  forlorn." 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and  imitations  are 
great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have  them  of  all  kinds,  from 
Anacreon  to  Ossian  ;  and,  viewing  them  as  school  exercises,  they  may 
pass.  Only,  why  print  them  after  they  have  had  their  day  and  sei"ved 
their  turn?  And  why  call  the  thing  in  p.  79  a  translation,  where  two 
Avords  {QiXa  \iyut)  of  the  original  are  expanded  into  four  lines,  and  the 
other  thing  in  p.  81,  where  /j-nrofv^nxi?  troO'  u^xi;  is  rendered  by  means 
of  six  hi^bbling  verses  ?  As  to  his  Ossianic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good 
judges,  being,  in  truth,  so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species  of  composi- 
tion, that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criticising  some  bit  of  the 
genuine  Macpherson  itself,  were  we  to  express  our  opinion  of  Lord 
Byron's  rhapsodies.  Jf,  then,  the  following  beginning  of  a  "  Song  of 
Bards  "  is  by  his  lordship,  we  venture  to  object  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  it.  ''  AVhat  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds,  whose  dark 
ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of  tempests?  His  voice  rolls  on  the 
thunder;  'tis  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of  Oithoiia.  lie  was,"  &c.  After 
detaining  this  "  brown  chief  some  time,  the  bards  conclude  by  giving 
him  their  advice  to  "  raise  his  fair  locks  ; ''  then  to  '•  spread  them  on  the 
arch  of  the  rainbow ; "  and  "  to  smile  through  the  tears  of  the  storm." 
Of  this  kind  of  thing  there  are  no  less  than  nine  pages ;  and  we  can  so  far 
venture  an  opinion  in  their  favour,  that  they  look  very  like  Macpherson ; 
and  we  are  positive  they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tiresome.* 

•  ["I  think  I  could  •write  a  more  sarcastic  critique  on  myself  than  any  yet 
published.  For  instance,  instead  of  the  remark,— ill-natured  enough,  hut  not  keen, 
—about  Macpherson,  1  (quoad  reviewers)  could  have  said, '  Alas,  this  imitation  only 
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It  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ;  buttliey  should  "  use  it 
as  not  abusing  it ; "  and  particularly  one  who  piques  himself  (though 
indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen)  on  being  "  an  infant  bard,"— ("  The 
artless  Helicon  I  boast  is  youth  "] — should  either  not  know,  or  should 
seem  not  to  know,  so  much  about  his  own  ancestry.  Besides  a  poem 
above  cited,  on  the  family-seat  of  the  Byrons,  we  have  another  of  eleven 
pages,  on  the  self-same  subject,  introduced  with  an  apology,  "  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  intention  of  inserting  it,"  but  really  "  the  particular  request 
of  some  friends,"  &c.  &c.  It  concludes  with  five  stanzas  on  himself, 
"  the  last  and  j'oungest  of  a  noble  line."  There  is  a  good  deal  also  about 
his  maternal  ancestors,  in  a  poem  on  Lachin  y  Gair,  a  mountain  Avhere 
he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that  pibroch  is  not  a 
bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  lu-n  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume  to  immor 
talise  his  emploj-ments  at  school  and  college,  we  cannot  possibly  dismiss 
it  without  presenting  the  reader  with  a  spccin.en  of  these  ingenious 
effusions.  In  an  ode  with  a  Greek  motto,  called  "  Granta,"  we  have  the 
f  dlowing  magnificent  stanzas  : — 

"  There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp. 
The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midniglit  lamp, 
Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

"  "Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sealc, 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle, 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal. 
In  barbarous  Latin  doom'd  to  Avrangle  : 

"  Renouncing  every  pleasing  page. 
From  authors  of  historic  use. 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage, 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

"  Still  harmless  are  these  occupations, 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 
Compared  with  other  recreations. 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent." 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college  psalmody  as  is 
contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanzas :  — 

"  Our  choir  would  scarci-ly  bo  excused 
Even  as  a  Ijand  of  raw  lieginners  ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

"  If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him. 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended: 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em !" 

proves  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  many  men,  women,  and  children  could 
Miitc  such  poetry  as  Ossian's.'  "—Lord  B.  Letten,  March  28, 1808.] 
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But,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems  of  this  noble 
minor,  it  seems  vre  must  take  them  as  we  find  theui,  and  be  content;  for 
they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from  him.  He  is,  at  best,  he  says, 
but  an  intruder  into  the  groves  of  Parnassus :  he  never  lived  in  a  garret 
like  thorough-bred  poets  ;  and  "  though  he  once  roved  a  careless  moun- 
taineer in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  he  has  not  of  late  enjoyed  this 
advantage.  Jloreover,  he  expects  no  profit  from  his  publication ;  and 
whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  "  it  is  highly  improbable,  from  his  situation 
and  pursuits  hereafter,"  that  he  should  again  condescend  to  become  an 
author.  Therefore,  let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  be  thankful.  "What 
right  have  avc  poor  devils  to  be  nice  ?  AYe  are  well  off  to  have  got  so 
much  from  a  man  of  this  lord's  station,  mIio  does  not  live  in  a  garret,  but 
'•  has  the  sway"  of  Newstead  Abbey.  Again  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful; 
and,  with  honest  Sancho,  bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth.* 

*  [It  is  autlioritatively  stated  by  Lis  biograpliur,  tliat  Jeffrey— the  Editor — was  not 
the  author  of  tlie  article.  Lord  Byron,  who  at  first  supposed  him  the  sole  ag:5ressor, 
settled  down  later  into  the  belief  that  his  antagonist  was  the  versatile  Henry 
Brougham,  to  whose  pen  the  attack  is  now  very  generally  attributed.  The  Monthly 
Review,  in  those  days  the  next  in  circulation  to  the  Edinburgh,  gave  a  much  more 
favourable  notice  cS  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness  "  "  These  compositions  (it  said) 
are  generally  of  a  plaintive  or  an  amator>'  oast,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of 
satire  ;  and  they  display  both  ease  and  strength— both  pathos  and  fire.  It  will 
be  expected  that  marks  of  juvenility  and  of  haste  should  be  discovered  in  these 
productions;  and  we  seriously  advise  our  young  bard  to  fulfil  with  submissive  per- 
severance the  duties  of  revision  and  correction.  We  discern,  in  Lord  Byron,  a  degree 
of  mental  power,  and  a  turn  of  mental  disposition,  which  render  us  solicitous  that 
both  should  be  well  cultivated  and  wisely  directed,  in  his  career  of  life."— Lord  Byron 
r?paid  the  Edinburgh  Critique  with  a  Satire— and  became  himself  a  J/onfA?y  Reviewer.] 
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Early  in  tlie  year  1S06  Lord  Byron  was  sitting  Avitli  Miss  Pigot  at 
Soutliwell,  listening  to  the  poems  of  Burns,  wlien  he  told  the  fair  reciter 
that  he  too  was  a  poet,  and  wrote  down  the  lines  "  In  thee,  I  fondly  hoped 
to  clasp."  Then  it  was  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  printing  liis 
manuscripts  for  private  circulation,  and  he  immediately  set  ahout  revis- 
ing old  and  composing  new  pieces.  The  volume  was  completed  in 
November,  and  a  copy  sent  to  his  friend  Mr.  Beecher,  atIio  retunicd  a 
remonstrance  in  verse  against  some  licentious  stanzas.  Lord  Byron 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  rebnke,  and  the  same  evening  burnt  the 
whole  edition,  with  the  exception  of  a  copy  retained  by  Mr.  Beecher,  and 
another  which  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Pigot,  at  Edinbnrgh.  In 
.1  anuary,  1S07,  he  had  a  second  private  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  hundred 
copies  ready  for  distribution.  His  favoured  correspondents  commended 
the  contents,  and  he  was  encoui'aged  to  prepare  an  edition  for  sale,  which 
was  published  in  the  course  of  the  summer  by  Mr.  Ridge,  a  bookseller  of 
Newark, — the  printer  of  the  previous  private  volumes.  Twenty  poems 
equal,  in  Moore's  opinion,  if  not  superior  to  those  retained,  were  now 
omitted,  and  others  inserted.  A  second  public  impression,  with  fui'ther 
curtailments  and  additions,  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1808,  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  famous  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Hitherto 
the  notices  of  his  book  had  been  mostly  favourable,  and  the  contemptuous 
reversal  in  the  high  court  of  criticism  of  the  decision  pronounced  by 
inferior  judges  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  author.  He  affected 
iiidiflferencc  at  tlie  tiuio,  and  pretended  that,  "as  he  had  been  lucky 
enough  on  the  whole,  his  repose  and  appetite  were  not  discomposed." 
Afterwards,  when  tlie  mortification  had  been  swallowed  up  in  victory, 
he  acknowledged  how  his  spirit  had  fired  at  the  blow.  "  It  knocked 
me  down,"  he  said,  "but  I  got  up  again.  The  etfect  upon  me  was  rage, 
and  resistance ;  but  not  despondency  nor  despair.  I  was  bent  on  falsi- 
fying their  raven  predictions,  and  determined  to  show  them,  croak  a.s 
they  would,  that  it  was  not  the  last  time  they  should  hoar  from  me." 
He  refreshed  his  spirits  with  three  bottles  of  claret,  and  on  that  very 
day  commenced  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  After  the  first 
twenty  lines  he  felt  considerably  better, — a  sense  of  the  smart  he  was 
about  to  inflict  operating  like  a  charm  upon  the  wound  he  had  received. 
He  affirmed  at  the  time  that  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  had  not  porfonned 
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their  task  well,  but  later  in  life  he  called  the  critique  "  a  master-piece 
of  lo^r  wit."  The  injustice  of  the  article  was  not,  as  is  often  alleged,  in 
the  insensibility  it  showed  to  poetic  genius,  for  those  who  could  see  the 
gerras  of"  Childe  Harold  "  in  the  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  might  detect  the 
oak  in  an  acorn.  Nine  pieces  out  of  ten  are  rather  vapid  imitations  of 
preceding  writers,  and  though  the  acute  and  benignant  eye  of  "Walter  Scott 
had  already  distinguished  "passages  of  noble  promise,"  which  led  him  to 
expostulate  with  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  the  bitterness  of 
the  critique,  yet  he  frankly  confessed  that  they  raised  no  expectation  of 
even  the  dawning  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  two  first  Cantos  of 
the  rilgrimage.  Many  buds  of  better  promise  have  never  blown.  But  the 
unpretending  volume  of  a  school-boy — clever  for  the  age  at  which  it  was 
produced — might  have  been  passed  in  silence,  or  treated  with  respect. 
There  was  nothing  to  warrant  scornful  jeering,  and,  indeed,  zeal  for 
politics,  more  than  for  poetry,  is  said  to  have  inspired  the  article,  which 
was  dictated  by  the  desire  to  humble  a  Peer.  The  Peer  soon  taught  his 
critics  that  they  had  not  set  their  foot  upon  a  worm,  but  upon  a  snake 
that  could  sting,  and  Jeffrey  then  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  wanton- 
ness of  the  attack  by  calling  insulting  ridicule  "  innocent  pleasantiy 
and  moderate  castigation." 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OP  A  YOUNG  LADY.l 

Cousin  to  the  Author,  and  very  dear  to  him. 

Hush'd  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom, 
Not  e'en  a  zephyi'  wanders  through  the  grove, 

Whilst  I  return  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb. 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay, 

That  clay,  where  once  such  animation  beam'd ; 

The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey, 
Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeem'd. 

Oh  !  could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel, 
Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fate, 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal. 
Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 

But  wherefore  weep  1  Her  matchless  spirit  soars 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers, 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  arraign, 
And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  accuse  ] 

Ah  !  no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain;  — 
I'll  ne'er  submission  to  my  God  refuse. 
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Yet  is  remcmbrauce  of  those  virtues  dear, 

Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  face ; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  -warm  afifection's  tear. 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 

1802.2 


TO  E .3 

Let  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined  ; 

Yet  Virtue  Avill  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined. 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  fate, 

Since  title  deck'd  my  higher  birth  ! 
Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state  ; 

Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 

iSTor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace  ; 
Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet, 

Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place. 

Xovemher,  1S02. 


In  thee,  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A  fi'iend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever ; 

Till  envy,  ^viih.  malignant  gi'asp, 

Detach'd  thee  from  my  breast  for  ever. 

True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast, 
Yet,  in  my  heart  thou  keep'st  thy  seat ; 

Thei'e,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest, 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead. 

When  life  again  to  dust  is  given, 
On  thy  dear  breast  I'll  lay  my  head — 

Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven  ? 

FtVruory,  1803. 
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EPITAPH   OX   A   FPilEND. 

"'Atrry,^  rr^u'  ulv  £/.9titr£s  Ui  iuclo'iy  i'xo;" — Laebtici. 

Oh,  Friend  !  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear  ! 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honour'd  bier ! 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath, 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  hiij  course  ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dai-t's  relentless  force  ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honour  and  thy  friend's  delight.'* 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art. 
No  mai'ble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 
But  living  statues  there  arc  seen  to  weep ; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine  ! 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer, 
Yet  other  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here  : 
But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ] 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface  ] 
Ah,  none  !  —a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow. 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe  ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
WTiile  solitaiy  friendship  sighs  alone. 

1S03. 


A   FKAGMKNT. 


When,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fathers'  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice  ; 
When,  pois'd  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  miat,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 
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Oh  !  may  my  sliade  behold  no  sculptured  urns, 
To  mark  the  .spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  ! 
Xo  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encumberM  stone  ; 
^ly  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone :'' 
If  that  with  honour  fail  to  cro\^-n  my  clay, 
Oh  !  may  no  other  fiime  my  deeds  repay  ! 
That,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot  ; 
]>y  tlifit  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot. 


1S03. 


ON   LEAVING   NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.^ 

"  Why  dost  thou  buiUl  the  hall,  sou  of  the  winged  days?  Thou  lookest 
from  thy  tower  today :  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blast  of  the  desert  comes;  it 
howls  iu  thy  empty  court."— Ossian, 

Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds 
whistle ; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay; 
In  thy  once  smiling  g-arden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 

Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom'd  iu  the  way. 

Of  the  mail-cover'd  Baron?,  wlio  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain,' 

Tiie  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast  rattle. 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

Xo  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  numbers, 
liaise  a  flame  in  tlie  breast  for  the  war-laurell'd  \\Teath; 

Xear  Askalon's  towers,  John  of  Horistan^  slumbei-s, 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too.  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cressy  ;' 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell  : 

y\y  fathers  !  the  teai*s  of  your  country  redress  ye  ; 

How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals  can  tell. 

On  Marston,^^  with  Rupcrt.^^  'gainst  traitors  contending, 
Four  brothers  enrich'd  with  their  blood  the  bleak  field 

For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  coxintry  defending, 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  rovaltv  seaVd.^' 
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Shades  of  heroes,  farewell  !  your  descendaut  departing 
From  the  seat  of  liis  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  ! 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
iSTew  courage,  he'll  think  upon  gloiy  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
'Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation, 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish  : 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown : 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish; 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own  ! 

1803. 


LINES 

WKITTF.X    IX    "letters    OF    AK    ITALIAN*    NUN     AND    AN    ENGLISH 

gentleji.vn:  bt  j.  j.  kousseau:  eounued  on  facts." 

"Away,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simpler  hearts ; 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing. 
And  they  shall  weep  at  yom-  deceiving." 

answer  to  the  foeegoing,  addressed  to  miss 

Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts, 

From  which  thou'dst  guard  frail  female  hearts 

Exist  but  in  imagination, — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation  ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  gi-ace, 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face. 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh  !  believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee  : 

Once  in  thy  polish'd  mirror  glance, 

Tliou'lt  there  descry  that  elegance 

Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises, 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises : 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty, 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

Ah  !  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth 

It  is  not  flattery, — 'tis  truth.  Ju'j,  isoi. 

VOL.  I.  "  C 
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ADRIAK  S   ADDRESS  TO   III3   SOUL   WHEN   DYING.'^ 

[AsiiiULA  I  vagula,  Llandula, 
Hospes,  comesque  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca — 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula. 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos?] 

Ah     gentle,  fleeting,  wav'riug  sprite, 
Fnend  and  associate  of  this  clay  ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

AD   LESBIAM. 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be — 

Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me — 

Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms. 

Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 

That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows, 

That  mouth,  from  whence  such  music  flows. 

To  him,  alike,  are  always  known, 

Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 

Ah  !  Lesbia !  though  'tis  death  to  me, 

I  cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 

But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly : 

I  needs  must  gaze,  but,  gazing,  die  ; 

AVhilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 

Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres, 

My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 

My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support, 

Cold  dews  my  palhd  face  o'erspread. 

With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head, 

My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring, 

And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing ; 

My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light. 

Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  starless  night : 

Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath, 

And  feels  a  temporaiy  death. 
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TRANSLATION   OF   THE  EPITAPH  ON   VIRGIL   AND 
TIBULLUS. 

EY   DOMITIUS  MAKSUS. 

He  Avlio  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roU'tl, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  Death's^*  unequal  hand  alike  controll'd, 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move  ! 


IMITATION   OF   TIBULLUS. 
"  Sulpicia  ad  Cerintliuru."— 1(6.  4. 

Cruel  Cerinthus  !  does  the  fell  disease 

Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom  please  1 

Alas  !  I  wish'd  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain, 

That  I  might  live  for  love  and  you  again  : 

But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate  : 

By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM   CATULLUS. 
[Lugetc,  Veneres,  Cupidinesque,  &c.J 

Ye  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread, 
M}''  Lesbia's  favourite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved  : 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true. 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew, 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew, 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved  : 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there, 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air, 
But  chirrup'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care, 
Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 

c2 
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Now  liaviug  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourn 
Fi-om  -svlience  he  never  can  return, 
His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mouni, 
Who  sighs,  alas  !  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  !  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave  ! 
"Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 
From  vrhom  no  eai'thly  power  can  save, 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bu'd  away  : 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow  ; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe, 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 


Oh  !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire. 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire  : 
Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss. 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss  : 
Xor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be  ; 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee  : 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever 
Still  would  we  kiss  and  kiss  for  ever  ; 
E'en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  haiwest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavour  : 
Could  I  desist  ? — ah  !  never — never. 


TRANSLATION  FRO:^!  HORACE. 

[Justmn  et  tenacem  propositi  viruin,  &c.] 

The  man  of  finn  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamours  can  control ; 
No  threat'uing  tyrant's  darkling  brow 
Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent 
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Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough, 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent, 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  fix'd  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above, 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl'd, 

He  would,  unmoved,  unawed,  behold, 
The  flames  of  an  expii^ing  world, 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll'd. 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl'd. 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile  : 
Still  dauntless  'midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he'd  smile. 


FROM   ANACREON. 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire  ; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heix)es  fought  and  nations  fell, 
When  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war. 
Or  Tj'rian  Cadmus  roved  afar  ; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  Love  alone. 
Fii-ed  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name  ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew, 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due  : 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again  ; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds. 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
All,  all  in  vain ;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  swft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefs  renown'd  in  anns  ! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms  ! 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung. 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung ; 
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INIy  Larp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal, 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel  ; 
Love,  Love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim, 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

'TwAS  now  the  hour  when  Xight  had  driven 

Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven  ; 

Bootes,  only,  seemVl  to  roll 

His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole  ; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 

Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep  : 

At  this  lone  hour  the  Paphian  boy, 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy, 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course. 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 

My  visions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose, — 

"  \Yhat  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose  ?" 

"  Alas  ! "  replies  the  wily  child 

In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 

"  A  hapless  infant  here  I  roam, 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh  !  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast  ! 

The  nightly  storm  is  pouring  fast. 

Ko  prowling  robber  lingers  hex'e. 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear  1** 

I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  ga2e  : 

My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe, 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  woe. 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight ; 

His  bo^7  across  his  shoulders  flung. 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung 

(Ah  !  little  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heai-t). 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest, 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  bi-east ; 
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His  glossy  cui'ls,  his  azure  wing, 
Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I  wring 
His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm  ; 
And  now  reviving  from  the  storm, 
Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow, 
Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow  : — 
"  I  fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host," 
He  cried,  "  if  this  its  strength  has  lost ; 
I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews, 
The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse." 
With  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies. 
Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies ; 
Then  loud  the  joj^ous  urchin  laugh'd  : — 
'•'  My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft  : 
'Tis  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it  ; 
Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  iti' 


FROM  THE  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS   OF  ^.SCHYLUS. 

[M-/;Sa,a'  0  s-avra  vi,u.ajy,  x.  r,  X.] 

Great  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 

Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay, 
Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown. 

Thy  dread  behests  ne'er  disobey. 
Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 
In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall ; 
My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  sti'ain 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 

How  different  now  i\ij  joyless  fate, 

Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride, 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state, 
The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side, 
Thou  sat'st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled. 
And  mirthful  strains  tlie  hours  beguiled  ; 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around. 
Nor  yet  tliy  doom  was  fix'd,  nor  Jove  relentless  frown'd.'^ 

Harrow,  Dec.  1, 1804. 
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TO   EMMA. 

Since  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last, 

Wlien  you  must  quit  your  anxious  lover  ; 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past, 
One  pang,  my  girl,  nnd  all  i.s  over, 

Alas  !  that  pang  will  be  severe, 

Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more  ; 

"Whicli  tears  me  far  from  one  so  dear, 
Depaiting  for  a  distant  shore. 

Well  !  we  have  pass'd  .some  happy  hour?, 
And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears; 

When  thinking  on  these  ancient  towers, 
The  shelter  of  our  infant  years; 

Where  from  this  Gothic  casement's  height, 
We  view'd  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dell, 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight, 
We  lingering  look  a  last  farewell, 

O'er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run, 
And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play  ; 

O'er  shades  where,  when  our  i-ace  was  done, 
lleposing  on  my  breast  you  lay  ; 

Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss, 
Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies. 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes  : 

See  still  tlie  little  painted  bark. 

In  which  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake  * 

See  there,  high  waving  o'er  the  park, 
The  elm  I  clambcr'd  for  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past — our  joys  are  gone. 
You  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale  ; 

These  scenes  I  must  I'ctrace  alone  : 
Without  theo  what  will  they  avail  ? 
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^^'ho  oau  conceive,  who  has  not  pi\-»ve<i. 

The  ftugiush  of  a  last  embrace  ? 
Wheu,  torn  fi\->m  all  you  fondly  lovevl, 

You  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 

This  is  the  deepest  of  o\u'  woes. 

For  tills  those  to;\rs  our  cheeks  bevh  w 
This  is  of  love  the  final  close. 

Oh,  Gad  !  the  fondest,  last  adloii  ! 


TO  M.  S.  Q 

Whene'er  I  view  those  hps  of  thine. 

Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss  ; 
Yet  I  foivgo  that  bliss  divine, 

Alas  !  it  were  uuhallow'd  bliss. 

"Wl\ene*er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows  ! 

Yet  is  the  daring  wish  i-eprest. 
For  that, — would  banish  its  repose. 

A  glance  from  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear 

Yet  I  conceal  my  love, — and  why  I 
I  would  not  force  a  painful  tear. 

I  ne'er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  tiamc  too  well; 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now, 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  hell  ■ 

No  !  for  thou  never  canst  bo  mine, 
Unitoil  by  the  priest's  decive  : 

Py  any  ties  but  those  divine. 

Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shalt  be. 

Then  let  the  secret  lire  consume. 

Let  it  oon^ume,  thou  shalt  not  know  : 
"With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom, 

Rather  thaii  spread  its  gviilty  glow. 
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I  win  not  ease  my  tortured  heart, 

By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  thine ; 

Eather  than  such  a  sting  impai't, 

Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 

Yes  !  yield  those  lips,  for  which  I'd  bravo 
More  than  I  hero  shall  dare  to  tell  ; 

Tliy  innocence  and  mine  to  save, — 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  forewell. 

Yes  !  j'ield  that  bi'east,  to  seek  despair. 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace ; 

Which  to  obtain  my  sovil  would  dare. 
All,  all  reproach,  but  thy  disgi-ace. 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  free, 
Xo  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove ; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me, 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO  CAROLINE. 


Think'st  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes, 
Suffused  in  tears,  implore  to  stay 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sigli.s, 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say  ? 

Though  keen  the  grief  tny  tears  exprest, 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown  : 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 

But  when  our  cheeks  with  anguish  glow'd, 
When  th}'  sweet  lips  were  joiu'd  to  mine, 

The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  flow'd 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  couldst  not  feel  my  burning  cheek. 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench'd  its  flame, 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay'd  to  speak, 
In  signs  alone  it  breath'd  my  name. 
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And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain, 

In  vain  our  fate  in  sighs  deplore  ; 
Remembrance  only  can  remain, — 

But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more. 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu  ! 

Ah  !  if  thou  canst,  o'ercome  regret, 
Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review, — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget  ! 


TO  CAROLINE. 


When  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 
Ne'er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  believe  ; 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm. 
And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never  deceive. 

Yet,  still,  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring. 
That  love,  like  the  leaf,  must  fall  into  the  sere  ; 

That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  deploring. 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a  tear ; 

That  the  time  must  arrive,  when,  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the  bi-eeze, 

When  a  few  silver  hau'S  of  those  tresses  remaining. 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

'Tis  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom  o'er  my  features. 

Though  I  ne'er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree 
Which  God  has  proclaim'd  as  the  fate  of  his  creatui-es, 

In  the  death  which  one  day  will  dej)rive  you  of  me. 

]\Iistakc  not,  sweet  sceptic,  the  cause  of  emotion, 
No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade ; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  devotion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuade. 

But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  shall  o'ertake  us. 
And  our  breasts,  which  alive  with  such  sympathy  glow, 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  ishall  awake  us. 
When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom  laid  low, — 
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Oil  I  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  ma}'-,  draughts  of  pleasure, 
Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceasiugly  flow ; 

lA't  us  pass  round  tlic  cup  of  love's  bliss  in  full  measure, 
And  quaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below. 

1S05. 


TO   CAUOLINI:, 


Oh  !  when  shall  the  grave  hide  for  ever  my  sorrow  ] 
Oh  !  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight  from  this  clay 

The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 
But  brings,  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to-day. 

From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  flow  no  curses, 
I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurl'd  me  from  bliss  ; 

For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguish  like  this. 

"Was  my  eye,  'stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury  flakes  bright'uiug. 
Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no  stream  could 
assuage, 
On   our   foes  should   my  glance  launch   in   vengeance  its 
lightning, 
With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to  its  vago. 

But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing. 

Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrants  delight; 

Could  they  \iew  us  our  sad  separation  bewailing, 
Their  merciless  heart  would  rejoice  at  the  sight. 

Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  feigu'd  resignation, 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  cheer ; 

Love  and  hope  upon  eaith  bring  no  more  consolation, 
In  the  gi'ave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh  !  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they  place  me, 
Since,  in  life,  love  and  friendship  for  ever  are  fled  ] 

If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace  thee. 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 
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STANZAS  TO  A   LADY,  WITH  THE  POEMS  OF 
CAMOENS.- 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem, 

Pei'haps,  dear  girl !  for  me  thou'lt  prize ; 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 

"Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool, 

The  old  and  disappointed  maid  ; 
Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school, 

In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade  ? 

Tlien  read,  dear  girl  !  Avith  feeling  read, 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those  ; 

To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes.^? 

He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  bard 
His  w^as  no  faint,  tictitious  flame . 

Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 
But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same. 


THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 

'A  'Ba^SiTOs  5s  ;%;o«Sars 

'Ejara  f^cuvoo  'hx'^- — Asacreos. 

Away  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance  ; 

Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has  wove  ! 
Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glance, 

Or  the  i-apture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Yc  rhymers,  whoso  bosoms  with  pliantasy  glow, 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the  grove ; 

From  what  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets  would  flow. 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  lovff. 
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If  Apollo  should  e'er  Lis  assistauce  refuse. 

Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove, 
Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  tlie  muse, 

And  try  the  eftect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

I  hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art : 

Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  reprove, 
I  court  the  efiusions  that  spring  from  the  heai*t, 

AYliich  throbs  with  delight  to  the  fii'st  kiss  of  love. 

Your  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantastical  themes. 
Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move  : 

Arcadia  displays  but  a  region  of  di'eams  ; 

AVhat  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss  of  love  1 

Oh  !  cease  to  affirm  that  man,  since  his  birth, 
Fi'om  Adam  till  now,  has  with  \vi*etchedness  strove, 

Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth, 
And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are  past — 
For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove — 

The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last, 
Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


ON   A  CHANGE  OF   MASTERS   AT   A   GREAT  TUBLIC 

scnooL.is 

Where  are  those  honours,  Ida !  once  your  own, 
When  Probus  fill'd  your  magisterial  throne  ] 
As  ancient  Rome,  fast  f\\lling  to  disgrace, 
Hail'd  a  barbai-ian  in  her  Caesar's  place. 
So  yo\i,  d'^generate,  share  as  hard  a  fate, 
And  seat  Pomposus  where  your  Probus  sate. 
Of  narrow  bi'ain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
Pomposus  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control  ; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  sway'd, 
With  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade  ; 
With  noisy  nonsense,  and  new-fangled  rules, 
Such  as  vrere  ne'er  before  enforced  in  schools. 
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Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws, 
He  governs,  sanction'd  but  by  self-applause, 
With  him  the  same  dire  fate  attending  Rome, 
Ill-fated  Ida  !  soon  must  stamp  your  doom  : 
Like  her  o'erthrown,  for  ever  lost  to  fame, 
No  trace  of  science  left  you,  but  the  name. 

July,  1S05. 


TO   THE   DUKE   OF   DOKSET.i' 

Dorset  !  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd, 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade; 
Whom  still  affection  taught  me  to  defend, 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend. 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  baud 
Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command;-*^ 
Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches  and  the  pride  of  power; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thmc  own, 
llenown'd  in  rank,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 
Yet,  Dorset,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control, 
Though  passive  tutors,'^  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise, 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 
And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  3'outhful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, — 
And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 
Some  slaves  arc  found  to  flatter  and  to  fawn, — 
When  these  declare,  "  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
Un  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools, 
That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules ; " 
Believe  them  not ; — they  point  tlie  path  to  shame. 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honours  of  tliy  name. 
Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  tlarong. 
Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong, 
Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth. 
None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth, 
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Ask  thine  own  Leai-t ;  'twill  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear; 
Foi'  v:cll  I  know  that  vii-tue  lingers  there. 

Yes  !  I  have  mark'd  thee  many  a  passing  clay, 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away ; 
Yes  !  I  have  mark'd  within  that  genei'ous  mind 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah  !  though  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  Indiscretion  hail'd  her  favourite  child  ; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own. 
And  dooms  my  fall,  I  fain  would  fall  alone  ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  c  lu  tame, 
I  love  the  vii-tues  which  I  cannot  claim. 

'Tis  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power. 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour ; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride. 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  bcsid,' ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot  — 
In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  gi*ave  forgot; 
While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead. 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head. 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 
That  well-emblazon' d  but  neglected  scroll, 
Where  lords,  unhouour  d,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  woi-thless  name  behind. 
There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  fault-, 
A  race,  with  old  annorial  lists  o'erspread, 
In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 
Fain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue. 
As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too  : 
Spurn  eveiy  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun ; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annalsof  a  former  day; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth. 
And  call'd,  proud  boast !  the  British  drama  forth.' 
Another  view,  not  less  rcnown'd  for  wit; 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 
Bold  in  the  field,  and  favour'd  by  the  Nine ; 
In  every  splendid  part  ordain'd  to  shine ; 
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Far,  far  distinguisli'd  from  the  glittering  throng, 

The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.-^ 

Such  were  thy  fathers ;  thus  preserve  their  name ; 

Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 

The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  v.'ill  close, 

To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes; 

Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 

Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship  all  were  mine : 

Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue. 

And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew ; 

Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown'd  away. 

By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day  ; 

Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell ; 

Alas  !  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  well. 

To  these  adieu  !  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 

Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore, 

Eeceding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep, 

Beheld  by  eyes  that  moux-n,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  farewell !  I  will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart; 
The  coming  morrow  from  tliy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  yeai', 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  sphere, 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate. 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state, 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by 
With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 
For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  woe, 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice, 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice. 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought, 
If  these, — but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen'd  strain, — 
Oh  !  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain, 
Tlie  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  time  great.-^ 

isor,. 
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FRAGMENT. 

■WUITTEK  8H0BTLY  AFTEB  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MISS  CHAWORTH.'^ 

Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  baiTen, 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray'd, 

How  the  northern  tempests,  waning, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade  ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling, 

Former  favourite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 

Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me. 

1805. 


GKANTA.    A  Medley. 

Oh  !  could  Le  Sage's-'"'  demon's  gift 

Be  realised  at  my  desire. 
This  night  my  trembling  form  he'd  lift 

To  place  it  on  St.  Marj^'s  spire. 

Then  would,  unroof'd,  old  Granta's  halls 

Pedantic  inmates  full  display  ; 
Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls, 

The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  ^vight, 

Petty  and  Palmerston  survey ; 
Who  canvass  there  v.'ith  all  their  might, 

Against  the  next  elective  day.'' 

Lo  !  candidates  and  voters  lie^ 

All  lull'd  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number : 

A  race  renown'd  for  piety, 

Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  theii'  slumber. 

Lord  H ,-^  indeed,  may  not  demur; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men  : 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

But  very  seldom, — now  and  then. 
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They  kuow  the  Chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal : 
Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot, 

And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene 

I'll  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 

To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen, 
The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp, 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp  ; 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  surely  well  desei-ves  to  gain  them. 

With  all  the  honours  of  his  college. 
Who,  stri\'ing  hardly  to  obtain  them. 

Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 

To  scan  pi-ecisely  metres  Attic ; 
Or  agitates  his  auxious  breast 

In  solving  problems  mathematic  : 

Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Scale,^ 

Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triaDgle  ; 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal  ; 

In  barbarous  Latin  ^^  doom'd  to  wrangle : 

Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use  ; 
Preferring  to  the  Ictter'd  sage. 

The  square  of  the  hypothcnuse.^- 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 

Compar'd  with  other  recreations. 

Which  bring  together  the  imprudent ; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine, 
Wlien  Drunkenness  and  dice  invito, 

As  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

D  2 
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Not  SO  the  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  refoi-mation  lay : 
lu  humble  attitude  they  sue, 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray : 

Fcrgettiug  that  their  pride  of  spirit, 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial, 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

'Tis  morn  : — from  these  I  turn  my  sight. 

What  scene  is  this  "svhich  meets  the  eye  ] 
A  numerous  crowd,  array'd  in  white,^ 

Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

'Tis  hush'd : — what  sounds  are  these  I  hear? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Eolls  deeply  on  the  list'ning  car. 

To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  song, 

The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused, 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  bcginnex-s ; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croakmg  sinners. 

If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 

To  us  his^psalms  had  ne'er  descended, — 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 
B}'-  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order. 

Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken, 
On  Babylonian  river's  border. 

Oh  !  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these. 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear, 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stay'd  to  hear 
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But  if  I  scribble  longer  now, 

The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read ; 
My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low  ; 

'Tis  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 

Tliorefore,  farewell,  old  Granta's  spires  ! 

No  moi'e,  like  Cleofas,  I  fly ; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires  : 

The  reader's  tired,  and  so  am  I. 

1806. 


ON   A   DISTANT   VIEW   OF   THE   VILLAGE   AND   SCHOOL 
OF   HARROW   ON   THE   HILL. 

"  Oil !  milii  prjcteritos  refcrat  si  Jupiter  annos."— Vincit. 

Ye  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past ; 

"Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of  reflection. 
And  friendships  were  form'd,  too  romantic  to  last ;  ^^ 

AVhere  fancy  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied  ; 

How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er  fixding  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied  ! 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported, 

The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where  we 
fought ; 
The  school  where,  loud  warn'd  by  the  bell,  wo  resorted, 

To  pore  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught. 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  ponder'd. 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  ^-^  I  lay ; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  M'andcr'd, 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  setting  ray. 

I  once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators  surrounded, 
Whei'o,  as  Zanga,  I  trod  on  Alonzo  o'erthrown ; 

Wliilo,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such  applauses  resoiuulcd, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop  ^^  himself  was  outshone. 
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Or,  as  Lear,  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  imprecation,^" 
By  my  daughtei*s,  of  kingdom  and  reason  deprived ; 

Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  self-adulation, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Gax-rick  revived. 

Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I  regi'ct  you  ! 

Uufaded  youi'  memory  dwells  in  my  breast ; 
Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forget  you  : 

Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  possest. 

To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore  me,^ 
While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  unroll  ! 

Since  darkness  o'ershadows  the  pi-ospect  before  me, 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  soul  ! 

But  if,  through  the  course  of  the  years  which  await  mo, 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view, 

I  will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thought  shall  elate  me, 
"  Oh  !  such  were  the  days  which  my  infancy  knew." 

IS' 6. 


TO   M . 

Oh  !  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire, 
With  bright  but  mild  affection  shine, 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire, 
Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  be  thine. 

For  thou  art  form'd  so  heavenly  fair, 
Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair  ; 
That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  Nature  stamp'd  thy  beauteous  bu'th, 
So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone, 

She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  for  earth, 

The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own ; 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work, 
Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prize, 

She  bade  a  secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 
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These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal, 
When  gleaming  ^Yith  meridian  blaze  ; 

Thy  beauty  must  enraptiu-e  all ; 

But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze  ? 

'Tis  said  that  Berenice's  hair 

In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 

But  tliey  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there, 
Thou  wouldst  so  far  ovitshine  the  seven. 

For  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 

Thy  sister-lights  would  scarce  appear  : 

E'en  suns,  which  systems  now  control, 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere.^^ 

1806. 


TO   WOMAN. 

Woman  !  experience  might  have  told  me 

That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee  : 

Surely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  firmest  promises  are  nought'; 

But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

All  I  forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory  !  thou  choicest  blessing 

When  join'd  with  hope,  when  still  possessing; 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 

When  hope  is  fled  and  passion's  over. 

Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her  ! 

How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue, 

Or  spai'kles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows  ! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 

And  hoar  her  plight  the  willing  troth  ! 

Fondly  we  hope  'twill  last  for  aye, 

^Vllen,  lo  !  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  i-ecord  will  for  ever  stand, 

"Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.''*''' 
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TO   M.  S.  G. 


When  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  you'll  surely  forgive ; 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep  ; 
For  in  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live, 

I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Tlieu,  Morpheus  !  envelope  my  faculties  fast, 

Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign  ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last, 

Wliat  rapture  celestial  is  mine  ! 

They  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death. 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given ; 
To  fate  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven  ! 

Ah  !  fro^^^l  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this ; 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you  may  smile. 

Oh  !  think  not  my  penance  deficient  ! 
"Wlicn  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 

To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 


TO  MARY, 

ON  r.ECEIVIXG  IIEF.  PICTURE."'! 

This  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms. 
Though  strong  as  moi'tal  art  could  give. 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
Revives  my  hopes  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave. 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  beauty's  mould, 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty's  slave. 
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Hero  I  can  trace — ah,  no  !  that  eye, 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire. 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy, 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue ; 

But  wbere's  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying/- 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue. 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing  1 

Sweet  copy  !  far  more  dear  to  me, 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art, 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be, 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart. 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear, 

Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul, 

LTnconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Through  hours,  through  years,  through  time,  'twill  cheer, 

My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise  ; 
In  life's  last  conflict  'twill  appear. 

And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaze. 


TO   LESRIA. 


Lesbia  !  since  far  from  you  I've  ranged, 
Our  souls  with  fond  affection  glow  not ; 

You  say  'tis  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 
I'd  tell  you  why, — but  yet  I  know  not. 

Your  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  crost ; 

Ami,  Lesbia  !  we  are  not  much  older 
Since,  trembling,  first  my  heart  I  lost. 

Or  told  my  love,  witli  hope  groAvu  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  ittmost  age. 

Two  years  have  lingering  past  away,  love  ! 
And  now  new  thoughts  cur  minds  engage, 

At  least  I  feci  disposed  to  stray,  love  ! 
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'Tis  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 

I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason  ; 

Smce  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same, 
Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

I  do  not,  love  !  suspect  your  tiaith. 

With  jealous  doubt  mj-  bosom  heaves  not 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not. 

Ko,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended  ; 

For,  oh  !  I  loved  you  most  sincerely  ; 
And— though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended — 

My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

N'o  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers  ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek's  soft  bloom  is  unimpair'd, 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  bright'ning, 

Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared, 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm'd  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love  ! 

More  constant  thej'  may  prove,  indeed; 
Fonder,  alas  !  they  ne'er  can  be,  love  ! 


li>:e3  addressed  to  a  young  lady. 

[As  the  author  was  discharging: his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two  ladies  passin? 
near  the  spot  v.ere  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a  bullet  hissing  near  them ;  to 
one  of  whom  the  following  stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.]^' 

Doubtless,  sweet  girl  !  the  hissing  lead, 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms, 

And  huvtiing'^^  o'er  thy  lovely  head. 
Has  fill'd  that  breast  with  fond  alai-ms. 
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Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 
Vex'd  to  behold  sucli  beauty  here, 

Impell'd  the  bullet's  viewless  course, 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

Yes  !  iu  that  nearly  fatal  hour 

The  ball  obey'd  some  hell-born  guide ; 

But  Heaven,  with  interposing  power, 
In  pity  turn'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  .as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 
Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell  ; 

Which  I,  th'  unconscious  cause  of  fear, 
Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell : 

Say,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  ? 

Arraign'd  before  thy  beauty's  throne, 
"Wlaat  punishment  wilt  thou  decree  ? 

IVIight  I  perform  the  judge's  part. 

The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore  ; 

It  only  would  restore  a  heart 

Which  but  belong'd  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

Is  to  become  no  longer  free  ; 
Henceforth  I  breatlio  but  for  thy  sake. 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 

But  thou,  perhaps,  may'st  now  reject 

Such  expiation  of  my  guilt  ; 
Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect ; 

Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 

Choose  then,  relentless  !  and  I  swear 
Nought  shall  thy  di'ead  decree  prevent. 

Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear  ! 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment. 
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LOVE'S   LAST   ADIEU. 
"  Ar/,  h'xii  fj.1  ■^ivyu." — Anacreos. 

The  roses  of  love  gliul  the  garden  of  life, 

Though  nui'tured  'mid  weeds  dropping  pestilent  dew, 
Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife, 

Or  prunes  them  for  ever,  in  love's  last  adieu  ! 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  south e  the  sad  heaz-t, 

In  vain  do  wc  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true ; 
The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part. 

Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adieu  ! 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-swollen  breast, 
Will  whisper,  "  Our  meeting  we  j'ct  may  renew  :  " 

AVith  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow's  represt, 
Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu  ! 

Oh  !  mark  you  yon  pair  :  in  the  sunshine  of  youth 

Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flow'rs  as  they  grew; 

They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth, 
Till  chill'd  by  the  winter  of  love's  last  adieu  ! 

Sweet  lady  !  why  thixs  doth  a  tear  steal  its  way 
Down  a  cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  hue  ? 

Yet  why  do  I  ask? — to  distraction  a  prey. 

Thy  reason  has  perish'd  with  love's  last  adieu  ! 

Oh  !  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  mankind  ? 

From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew  : 
There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  the  wind  ; 

The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu  ! 

Xow  hate  rules  a  heart  which  in  love's  easy  chains 
Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandishments  knew; 

Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins  ; 
He  ponders  in  frenzy  on  love's  last  adieu  ! 


How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrapt  in  steel 
His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are  few, 

"Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  feel. 
And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love's  last  adieu  ! 
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Youth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  is  o'ereast ; 

No  more  with  love's  former  devotion  we  sue  : 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with  the  blast ; 

The  shroud  of  affection  is  love's  last  adieu  ! 

In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 
Astrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due  ; 

From  him  who  has  worshipp'd  at  love's  gentle  shrine, 
The  atonement  is  ample  m  love's  last  adieu  ! 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must  myrtle  and  cypi'css  alternately  strew  : 

His  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight ; 
His  cypress,  the  garland  of  love's  last  adieu  ! 


DAM^TAS. 

In  law  an  infant,''^  and  in  years  a  boy, 

In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy  ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  v/ean'd  ; 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child  ; 

Fickle  as  wind,  of  incHnations  wild; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  liccdless  friend  a  tool ; 

Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school j 

Damsetas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin, 

And  foimd  the  goal  when  othei-s  just  begin  : 

Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul, 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

But,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain, 

And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane. 


TO  MARION. 


Marion  !  why  that  pensive  browl 
What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou  ] 
Change  that  discontented  air  ; 
Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 
'Tis  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest. 
Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast 
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He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears, 

Or  mourus  iu  sweetly  timid  tears, 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down, 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  fro^YU. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire. 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire  ; 

^^^lile  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Xought  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint ; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say, 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips — but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse  : 

She  blushes,  curt'sies,  frowns, — in  short  she 

Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me ; 

And  flying  off'  iu  search  of  reason, 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 

All  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate'er 

I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

"Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneering : 

Of  soothing  compliments  divested, 

Advice  at  least's  disinterested; 

Such  Ls  my  artless  song  to  thee, 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  as  a  brother  s, 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskill'd  to  cozen, 

It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 

Marion,  adieu  !  oh,  pr'ythee  slight  not 
This  wai-ning,  though  it  may  delight  not : 
And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 
To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teazing, 
At  once  I'll  tell  thee  our  opinion 
Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion  : 
Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admiration 
On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 
Howe'er  the  flo\%'ing  locks  attract  us, 
Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us, 
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Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 
These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love : 
It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 
To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture ; 
But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 
Which  hinds  us  in  your  humble  train, 
To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 
Know,  in  a  word,  'tis  Animation. 


TO   A   LADY 

WHO  PRESENTED  TO  THE  AUTHOR  A  LOCK.  OF  HAIR  BRAIDED 
WITH  HIS  OWX,  AND  APPOINTED  A  KIGHT  IN  DECEMBER  TO 
MEET  HIM  IN  THE   GARDEN. 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine, 

In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine. 

Than  all  th'  unmeaning  protestations 

Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 

Our  love  is  fix'd,  I  think  we've  proved  it ; 

Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it ; 

Then  wherefore  should  v/e  sigh  and  whine, 

With  gi'oundless  jealousy  repine. 

With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic. 

Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic  ] 

Why  should  you  weep  like  Lydia  Languish, 

And  fj-et  with  self-created  anguisli  ? 

Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  cliosen, 

On  Avintcr  niglits  to  sigh  half  frozen  ; 

In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon. 

Only  because  the  scene's  a  garden  'i 

For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent. 

Since  Shakspeare  set  the  precedent, 

Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion. 

To  form  the  place  of  assignation.*'' 

Oh  !  would  some  modern  muse  inspire, 

And  scat  her  by  a  sea-coal  fii'e ; 

Or  liad  the  bard  at  Christmas  Awittcn, 

And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britain, 

He  surely,  in  commiseration, 

Had  changed  the  place  of  declaration. 
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In  Italy  I've  no  objection; 
Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection  ; 
But  here  our  climate  is  so  rigid, 
That  love  itself  is  rather  frigid  : 
Think  on  our  chilly  situation, 
And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation  ; 
Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we've  done. 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun  ; 
Or,  if  at  midnight  I  must  meet  you, 
Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you 
There  we  can  love  for  hours  together. 
Much  better,  in  such  snowy  Aveather, 
Than  placed  in  all  th'  Arcadian  groves 
That  ever  witness'd  rural  loves; 
Then,  if  my  passion  fail  to  please, 
Next  night  I'll  be  content  to  freeze ; 
No  more  I'll  give  a  loose  to  laughter, 
But  curse  my  fate  for  ever  after/^ 


OSCAR  OF   ALVA. 

A   TALE. 


How  sweetl}'  shines  through  azure  skies, 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora's  shore  ; 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise. 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play'd  ; 

And  view'd,  at  midnight's  silent  noon, 
Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array 'd  : 

And  on  the  crimson'd  rocks  beneath, 
"\^1iich  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow, 

Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death, 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Covdd  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Turn'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain, 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 
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Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light ; 

But  now  she  glimmer'd  from  above, 
A  sad,  funereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race, 

And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afar  ; 
No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase, 

Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 

But,  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan  ] 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone  1 

Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man, 
They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 

A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 
It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky, 

And  vibratos  o'er  the  mould' ring  wall. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs, 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave ; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 
No  more  his  plumes  of  sa])le  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth, 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  born  ; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer, 
The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note  ;'"' 

To  gladden  more  tlicir  highland  clieer. 
The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float : 

And  they. who  heard  the  war-notes  wild 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 

Shoidd  play  before  the  hero's  child 
While  he  sliould  lead  the  tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  past, 

And  Angus  hails  another  sou  ; 
Ills  natal  day  is  like  the  last, 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 
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Taught  by  tbeir  sire  to  bend  the  bow, 

On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind, 
The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe, 

And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o'er, 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore, 
And  send  the  Avhistliug  arrow  fai\ 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair, 
Wildly  it  stream'd  along  the  gale  ; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  fair. 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul. 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  truth  ; 
Allan  had  early  Icarn'd  control. 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth. 

Both,  both  were  brave ;  the  Saxon  spear 
"Was  shiver' d  oft  beneath  their  steel; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scorn'd  to  fear, 
But  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel ; 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form. 

Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell  : 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm. 
On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fell. 

From  high  Southanuon's  distant  tower 
Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame ; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
Glenalvon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came ; 

And  Oscar  claim'd  the  beauteous  bride, 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled  : 

It  soothed  the  fiither's  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvon's  child. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  ! 

Hark  to  the  sv/elling  nuptial  song  ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 
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See  liow  the  licroes'  blood-red  plumes 

Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall ; 
Each  vouth  his  varied  plaid  assumcf^, 

Attending  on  their  chieftain  s  call. 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 

The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace  ; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar  ]  sure  'tis  lat^e  : 
Is  this  a  bridcgi'oom's  ardent  iiame  '. 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait, 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  join'd  the  bride ; 

"  Why  comes  not  Oscar,"  Angus  said  : 
-  Is  he  not  here  ? "   the  youth  replied  ; 

"  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glade  : 

'•'Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
'Tis  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe  ; 

Or  ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay  ;^^ 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow. 

''  Oh   no  !  "  the  anguish'd  sire  rcjoin'd, 
"  Nor  chase,  nor  wave,  my  boy  delay  ; 

Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkmd  ] 

Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  .- 

"Oh,  search,  ye  chiefs  !  oh,  search  around  ! 

Allan,  with  these  tlirough  Alva  fly ; 
Till  Oscar,  till  my  sou  is  found,  ^^ 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply. 

All  is  confusion— tlirough  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings. 

It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale,  _ 
Till  night  expands  her  dusky  wings  ; 

It  In-caks  the  stillness  of  the  night,        ^ 
But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vam  ; 

It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  ligiit, 
But  Oscar  comes  not  o'er  the  plain.         ^  ^ 
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Three  clays,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  scarch'd  each  mountain  cave  ; 

Then  hope  is  lost ;  in  boundless  grief, 
His  locks  in  gray-torn  ringlets  -wave. 

"  Oscar  !  my  son  I — thou  God  of  Heav'n, 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  ! 

Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given, 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

"  Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar's  whitcu'd  bones  must  lie  ; 

Then  grant,  thou  God  !  I  ask  no  more, 
With  him  his  frantic  sire  may  die  ! 

"  Yet  he  may  live, — away,  despair  ! 

Be  calm,  my  soul  !  he  3'et  may  live 
T'  arraign  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear  ! 

0  God  !  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

"  AVhat,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

1  sink  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er  : 

Alas  !  can  pangs  like  these  be  just  ?" 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn. 
Till  Time,  who  soothes  severest  woe, 

Had  bade  serenity  return, 

And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

F.jr  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear  : 

His  liope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived, 
Till  Time  had  told  a  tedious  yeai\ 

Days  roll'd  along,  the  oi'b  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race ; 

1^0  Oscar  bless'd  his  fathers  sight, 
And  sorrow  left  a  fainter  trace. 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remain'd, 
And  now  his  father's  o)ily  joy  :_ 

Ai^d  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd, 
For  beauty  crowud  the  faii'-hair'd  boy 
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She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid, 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fan-  ; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 

Had  claim'd  his  faithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 

In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away, 
His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er, 

And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roU'd  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last 

Arrived  the  dearly  destined  morn  : 
The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past, 

What  smiles  the  lovers'  cheeks  adorn  ! 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  still  the  choral  peal  i-volong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crow.l, 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva  s  hail ; 

The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud, 
And  all  their  former  joy  recall. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth  ] 

Before  his  eyes'  far  fiercer  glow 

The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form. 

And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 
His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm. 

But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

'Tis  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quail  d  ; 

"With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  dravight. 

Sudden  the  stranger-chief  arose, 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hush  d  ; 

And  Angus'  cheek  with  wonder  glows, 
And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 
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"  Old  man  ! "  lie  cried,  "  tliis  pledge  is  doue 
Thou  saw'st  'twas  duly  drank  by  me ; 

It  liail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son  : 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

•'  "\Miile  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy, 
To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot, 

Say,  hadst  thou  ne'er  another  boy  ? 
Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  foi-gotl" 

"  Alas  ! ''  the  haple?s  sire  replied. 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

"  V»nien  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died. 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

*•'  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  blcss'd  my  sight ; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource, 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight." 

"  'Tis  well,"  replied  the  stranger  stern. 
And  fiercely  flash'd  his  rolling  eye ; 

'•  Thy  Oscar's  Me  I  fain  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

'•'Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
"Woidd  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return  ; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved  ; 
For  hun  thy  Beltane  yet  may  burn.'" 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round, 

We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 

"With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd ; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health." 

"  With  all  my  soul,"  old  Angus  said. 
And  fill'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim  : 

"  Here's  to  my  boy !  alive  or  dead, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him," 

"Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  1 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead, 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand." 
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The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 

Was  turn'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hue ; 
The  dx'ops  of  death  eacli  other  chase 

Ado^Yn  in  agonising  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high, 

And  thrice  his  li^Ds  refused  to  taste  ; 
For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye 

On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

"And  is  it  tlius  a  brother  hails 

A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  1 
If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails, 

What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear]" 

Fioused  b}'  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 

'•■  Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth  !" 

Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul ; 

He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

"'Tis  he  !  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice  !" 

Loud  shrieks  a  dai-kly  gleaming  form. 
"  A  murderei"'s  voice  ! "  the  roof  replies. 

And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink, 

The  stranger's  gone, — amidst  the  crew, 
A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  green, 

And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  boiuid  with  a  broad  ]>elt  round. 

His  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high ; 
But  liis  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  there, 

And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee; 
And  thrice  he  frown'd  on  a  chief  on  the  ground. 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  Iiorror  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring. 
And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  of  tlie  storm, 

Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whiiiwind's  wing. 
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Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased. 

Who  lies  iqion  the  stony  floor  ] 
Obliviou  press'd  old  Angus'  breast, 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

"  Away,  away  !  let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes:" 

His  sand  is  done, — his  race  is  run, — 
Oh  !  never  more  shall  Allan  rise  ! 

But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay, 
His  locks  are  lifted  by  tlie  gale ; 

And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadful  sti-angor  camo, 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame. 
For  Alva's  sous  knew  Oscar  well. 

Ambition  nerved  young  Allan's  hand, 
Exulting  demons  wingd  his  dart; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand. 
And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan's  bow ; 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side  ? 
Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  move. 
She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel  : 

Alas  !  that  eyes  which  beam'd  with  lovo 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  hell. 

Lo  !  seest  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb 
Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom ; 
Oh  !  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  fav,  the  noble  grave 

Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes  stood ; 

And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave. 

For  they  were  stain'd  with  kindred  blood. 
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What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard, 
Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise  ] 

The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward, 

But  Avlio  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  1 

Unstrung,  untoucli'd,  the  harp  mvist  stand, 
N"o  minstrel  dare  tlie  theme  awake  ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand. 
His  harp  in  slmddering  chords  would  break. 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verse, 
Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air  : 

A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 

A  brother's  death-groan  echoes  there. 


THE  EPISODE   OF   NISUS   AND   EUEYALUS, 

A   PARAPHRASE   FROM   THE   xENEID,  LIB.  IX. 

Nisus,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood, 

Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood  ; 

Well  skill'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, 

Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field  : 

From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave, 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Dauuian  host, 

With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adorn'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  gi'aced  the  gallant  boy ; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life. 

As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

'Twas  his,  with  beauty,  valour's  gifts  to  share — 

A  soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair  : 

These  burn  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love ; 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move  ; 

Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward  ; 

And  now  combined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

"What  god,"  esclaim'd  the  first,  ** instils  this  fire"? 
Or,  iu  itself  a  god,  what  great  desire  ] 
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My  labouriug  soul,  witli  anxious  thought  oppress'd, 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 
The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 
Be't  mine  to  seek  for  glory  ^\•ith  my  sword. 
Secst  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb  ? 
Where  confidence  and  e;\se  the  watch  disdain, 
And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ] 
Then  hear  my  thought : — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief : 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  be  thin© 
(The  deed^  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine), 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound, 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found ; 
Which  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls, 
And.  lead  .^neas  from  Evander's  halls." 

With  equal  ardour  fired,  and  warlike  joy. 
His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  bo}^ : — 
*'  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  ] 
Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  1 
Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar, 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war  ? 
Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught ; 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought ; 
Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 
I  track'd  ^Eneas  through  the  walks  of  fate  : 
Thou  know'st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 
Here  is  a  soul  with  hop  eimmortal  burns. 
And.  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  spurns. 
Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  earn'd.  by  fleeting  breatli  : 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  sleep  of  death." 

Then  Nisus  : — '•'  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alarms  : 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  valour  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olj'mpus'  throne  I 
So  may  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  truth. 
And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth  ! 
But  should  I  fall, — and  he  who  dares  advance 
Throu;i,h  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance, — 
If  some  Rutulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow, 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 
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Live  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve, 
Thy  buddiug  years  a  lengthen' d  term  deserve. 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be. 
Whoso  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force, 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny, 
If  in  tlie  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie, 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb. 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalise  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  1 
Who,  for  thj''  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared, 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shai'ed; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Latian  shore." 

"  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardour  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus ;  "  it  scorns  control ! 
Hence,  let  us  haste  ! " — then'  brother  guards  arose, 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  coiirt  again  repose ; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exvilting  wing, 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 

Xow  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  i-an. 
And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man; 
Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unf  )ld. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed. 
An  infetant  message  to  their  prince  decreed  ; 
Each  lean'd  vipon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield ; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  sometliing  to  their  high  behest. 
With  anxious  trcmoi-s,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 
The  faithful  pair  befm-e  the  throne  appear  : 
lulus  greets  them ;  at  his  kind  command, 
The  elder  first  address' d  the  hoary  band. 

"With  patience"  (thus  Hyrtacides  began) 
"Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 
Where  yonder  beacon's  half  expiring  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 
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Xor  lioed  that  wc  a  secret  path  liave  traced, 
Between  the  occau  and  the  portal  placed. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 
"Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak  ' 
If  you,  ye  cliiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow, 
A\'e'll  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain's  brow, 
AVhere  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  siglit. 
Seen  o'er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
Then  shall  yEneas  in  his  pride  return, 
AVhile  hostile  matrons  raise  their  ofFsi^ring's  urn  ; 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way ; 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray, 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream, 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam." 

l\rature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed. 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alethes  here  exclaim'd, — 
"  Ye  parent  gods  !  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy  ; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise. 
Yours  is  the  godlike  act,  bo  yours  the  praise ; 
In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive, 
And  Ilion's  wonted  glories  still  survive." 
Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press'd. 
And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
"With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd, 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew'd  : 
"  AVhat  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize. 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  ma}^  not  despise  ? 
Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 
•  Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 
Doubtless  await  such  yotmg,  exalted  worth, 
yEneas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  fui",  far  surpassing  mine." 

lulus  then  : — "By  all  the  powers  above  ! 
By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love  ! 
By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I  swear. 
My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair  ! 
Restore  my  father  to  my  gi-ateful  sight, 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 
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Nisus  !  two  silver  goblets  are  tliine  own, 

Saved  from  Arisba's  stately  domes  o'erthrown  ! 

My  sire  secured  tliem  on  that  fatal  day, 

Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey  : 

Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine; 

Two  talents  polish'd  from  the  glittering  mine  ; 

An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 

While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave  : 

But  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down, 

"WTieu  great  ^ueas  wears  Hesperia's  crown, 

The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 

Which  Turnus  guides  witli  more  than  mortal  sjiccd, 

Are  thine ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 

I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past : 

Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive  dames, 

To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames. 

And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway. 

The  labours  of  to-night  shall  well  repaj^ 

But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  years 

Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  reveres, 

Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun, 

Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one  ; 

AVithout  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine ; 

AYithout  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 

Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy, 

In  war  my  bulwark,  and  iu  peace  my  joy." 

To  him  Euryalus  : — "  No  day  shall  sliame 
The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I  claim. 
Fortune  may  favour,  or  the  skies  may  frown, 
But  valour,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  I'enown. 
Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depait, 
One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart  : 
My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line. 
Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine, 
Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestes'  realms  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  tlie  main  ; 
Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 
A  briglit  examjjle  of  maternal  love. 
Unknown  tlie  secret  enterprise  I  brave, 
Lest  gi'ief  should  bend  my  parent  to  tlic  grave  ; 
From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek, 
No  fainting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  check ; 
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By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow 

Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now  : 

Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  age  sustain, 

In  thee  her  much-loved  child  may  live  agahi ; 

Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless, 

Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress  : 

So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame, 

To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame." 

Stnick  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt, 

In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  melt ; 

Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erflow  ! 

Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe. 

"All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,"  the  prince  replied  ; 

"  Xor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 

To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 

Creusa's^^  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 

Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run, 

But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 

Now,  by  my  life  ! — my  sire's  most  sacred  oath — 

To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 

All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd. 

If  thou  shovildst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bcstoAv'd," 

Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 

A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew ; 

Lycaon's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel, 

For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel : 

A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil. 

Slain  'midst  the  forest,  in  the  hiinter's  toil, 

Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 

And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows. 

Arm'd,  thence  they  go,  wliile  all  th'  assembled  train, 

To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 

More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 

lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place  : 

His  prayer  he  sends  ;  but  what  can  prayers  avail. 

Lost  in  the  murnuirs  of  the  sighing  gale  ? 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  favour'd  by  the  night. 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
"When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er  .' 
Alas  !  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more  ! 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms,  are  seen  ; 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scatter' d  troops  between : 
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Eacchus?  auci  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine  ; 

A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 

"  Now,"  cries  the  first,  "for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 

With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share  : 

Here  lies  our  path ;  lest  any  hand  arise, 

Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies  : 

I'll  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 

And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow." 

His  whispering  accents  then  tlae  youth  repress'd, 

And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  throiigh  his  panting  breast 

Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposed  ; 

Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had  closed  : 

To  Turnus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince. 

His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince ; 

But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 

Could  not  avert  his  o«ti  untimely  fall. 

Next  Remus'  armour-bearer,  hapless,  fell, 

And  three  imhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell  ; 

The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 

Expu-es,  the  steel  his  sever'd  neck  divides  ; 

And,  last,  his  lord  is  number'd  with  the  dead  : 

Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 

From  the  swoll'n  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pour ; 

Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 

Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire, 

And  gay  Serranus,  fill'd  with  youthfid  fire ; 

Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  vras  pass'd  ; 

Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last : 

All  !  happier  far  had  he  the  morn  survey'd, 

And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display'd. 

In  slaughter'd  folds,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep  ; 
'Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls  : 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams ; 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came. 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name  ; 
His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel, 
Yet  wakeful  Rhresus  sees  the  threatening  steel ; 
His  coward  breast  behind  ajar  he  hides. 
And  Yiiinly  in  the  weak  defence  confides ; 
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Full  in  his  liearfc,  the  falchion  search'd  his  veins, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  staiua ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow, 
One  feeble  si)irit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
ISTow  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 
Whose  fires  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  ray  ; 
There,  nnconfined,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed : 
Brave  Xisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm, 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 
"  Hence  let  ns  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass'd ; 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  their  last : 
Soon  Avill  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn  ; 
jSTow  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  morn." 

"What  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd, 
\Miat  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toss'd. 
They  leave  regai'dless  !  yet  one  glittering  prize 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes'  conrsers  felt, 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt : 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn. 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapns'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears  ; 
Then  from  the  tents  then'  cautious  steps  they  bend, 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Turnus'  camp  pursue  their  destined  course  : 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay. 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way  : 
Three  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Volscens  led. 
To  Turnus  with  their  masters  promise  sped  : 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls, 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  i-eflection  falls  ; 
The  plvmderd  helmet,  through  the  waning  night, 
Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright. 
Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms : — 
"  Stand,  stragglers  !  stand  !  why  early  thus  in  ai'ms? 
From  whence  ?  to  whom  ] " — He  meets  with  no  reply 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly  : 
The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread. 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 
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With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between, 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene  : 
Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead ; 
But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze 
To  where  Latinus'  steeds  in  safety  graze, 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
"  0  God  !  my  boy,"  he  cries,  "  of  me  bereft, 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thovi  left ! " 
Listening  he  runs — above  the  waving  trees. 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze  ; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise  ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys : 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround, 
AVhile  lengthening  shades  his  weaiy  way  confovmd; 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  nvimbers  dare  ? 
Ah  !  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay. 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ] 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give. 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high. 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye  : — 
"  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star ! 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar ! 
By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  gi'ove, 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove  ; 
If  e'er  myself,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
Speed,  sjDeed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd, 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud." 
Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung ; 
Tlirough  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transfix'd  his  heart,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  clay  : 
He  sobs,  he  dies, — the  troop  in  wild  amaze. 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus'  temples  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven  : 
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Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  bis  lowering  eyes ; 
Veil'd  by  tbe  nigbt,  secure  tbe  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  witb  wratli,  he  view'd  bis  soldiers  fall. 
"  Tbou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all !" 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew, 
And,  x'aging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisus  no  more  tbe  blackening  shade  conceals, 
Forth,  forth  ho  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals ; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise, 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies  : 
"  Me,  me, — your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone  ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
Ye  stariy  spheres  !  thou  conscious  Heaven !  attest ! 
He  could  not — durst  not — lo !  the  guile  confest ! 
All,  all  was  mine, — his  early  fate  suspend  ; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs !  from  him  your  rage  remove ; 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love." 
He  pi-ay'd  in  vain  ;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  sno\^y  bosom  gored  ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast : 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  air, 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower, 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower ; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head, 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide, 
Eevenge  his  leader,  and  despau-  liis  guide  ; 
Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe ; 
Kage  nerves  his  arm,  fate  gleams  in  eveiy  blow; 
In  vain  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds  ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies, 
Nor  Cjuits  the  hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found, 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved — 
Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved ; 
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Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace ! 

Celestial  pair !  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame  ! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire. 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire, 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome! 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress,  Rome 
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When  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 

The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow, 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe  ? 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame. 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more ; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame, 

Absoi-bs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

But  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  possest. 
The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast : 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise, 

Fair  Venus  !  from  thy  native  heaven, 
What  heart  vuifeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given  1 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire  ! 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow, 

Awakes  an  all-consuming  fire  : 
Ye  racking  doubts  !  ye  jealous  fears  ! 

With  others  wage  internal  war ; 
Repentance,  source  of  future  tears, 

From  me  be  ever  distant  far ! 
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May  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 

The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love ! 
May  all  the  hours  be  Aviug'd  with  joy, 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above ! 
Fair  Venus  !  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh, 
Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  niiue- 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die ! 

My  native  soil !  beloved  before, 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home, 
Xe'er  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  hapless  banish'd  wretch  to  roam  ! 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour, 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath  ! 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh, 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear, 
Through  distant  climes  condemn'd  to  fly, 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here  ? 
Ah  !  hapless  dame !  ^-  no  sire  bewails, 

No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores, 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger's  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart. 

To  fair  affection's  truth  unknown, 
Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 

Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone ; 
Who  ne'er  unlocks  with  silver  key  ^^ 

The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul, — 
May  such  a  friend  be  far  from  me. 

And  ocean's  storms  between  us  roll ! 
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THOUGHTS    SUGGESTED    BY   A    COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 

High  in  the  midst,  surrounded  b}^  his  peei's, 
Magnus''-*  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears  : 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god, 
While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 
As  all  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom, 
His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome ; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Unskill'd  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid's  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside  ; 
Wlio,  scarcely  skill'd  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scans  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What,  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled, 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France,  * 

Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Yet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta  ; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made, 
While  Blackstone's  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid ; 
Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame, 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  tlie  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honours,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 
Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prize, 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes. 
But  lo  !  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 
Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 
Th'  Athenian's^^  glowing  style,  or  Tully's  fire, 
A  manner  clear  or  wann  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 
Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud, — 
We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan: 
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No  borrow'd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen  ; 
The  slightest  motion  woiild  displease  the  Dean;^^ 
Whilst  every  staring  gi'aduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up  ; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word — 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest : 
"Who  speaks  the  fastest 's  sure  to  speak  the  best; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sous  of  science  these,  who,  tlms  repaid, 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  sluggish  shade  ; 
Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  banks  supine  they  lie. 
Unknown,  unhonour'd  live,  unwept  for  die  : 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls. 
They  think  all  learning  fis'd  within  their  walls : 
In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise, 
All  modern  arts  affecting  to  despise ; 
Yet  prizing  Bentley's,  Brvmck's,  or  Porson's^"  note, 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  ci'itic  wrote : 
Vain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale, 
Sad  as  their  vnt,  and  tedioiis  as  their  tale ; 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeal. 
With  eager  haste  they  cou.rt  the  lord  of  power, 
AVhether  'tis  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hom-;^^ 
To  him,  ^^-ith  suppliant  smiles,  tbey  bend  the  head, 
^Vhile  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard ! 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward ! 
This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say — 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

180c. 
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TO   A   BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

Sweet  girl !  tliough  only  once  we  met, 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget : 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  "  I  love,"  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 
In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast, 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt ; 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs. 
Another  to  the  last  replies  : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget. 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke, 

Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke  ; 

The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals. 

And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels  : 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart, 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart: 

But  soul's  interpreters,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed, 

No  spirit,  from  -svithin,  reproved  us. 

Say  rather,  "  'twas  the  spirit  moved  us." 

Though  what  they  utter'd  I  repress. 

Yet  I  conceive  thou'lt  partly  guess  ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders. 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least,  I'll  say, 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day ; 

Awake,  with  it  my  fancy  teems  ; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams ; 

The  vision  chai-ms  the  hours  away. 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray 

For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight 

Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night. 

Since,  oh  !  whate'er  my  future  fate, 

Shall  joy  or  woe  my  steps  await, 
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Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset, 
Thine  image  I  can  ne'er  forget. 

Alas  !  again  no  more  -wo  meet, 
No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 
Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer, 
The  dictate  of  mj  bosom's  care : 
"  May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  quaker, 
That  anguish  never  can  o'ertake  her  ; 
That  peace  and  virtue  ne'er  forsake  her, 
But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker  ! 
Oh  !  may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related, 
For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover. 
And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover  ! 
May  that  foir  bosom  never  know 
^Vhat  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  woe 
"Which  stings  the  soul,  with  vain  regret, 
Of  him  who  never  can  forget !  "  °^ 
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No  specious  splendour  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever ; 

"With  lustre  only  once  it  shone, 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver. 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship's  ties. 
Have,  for  my  weakness,  oft  reproved  me  j 

Yet  still  the  simple  gift  I  prize. 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  offer'd  it  with  downcast  look, 
As  fearful  that  I  might  refuse  it ; 

I  told  him,  when  the  gift  I  took. 
My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  it. 

This  pledge  attentively  I  view'd, 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 

Methought  one  drop  the  stone  bedew'd, 
And  ever  since  I've  loved  a  teai\ 
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Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth, 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  ti-easures  yield ; 

But  he  who  seeks  the  flowex's  of  truth, 
Must  qiiit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

'Tis  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  sloth, 

Which  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perfume ; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 

Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care, 

For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind, 
His  would  have  been  an  ample  share, 

If  well  proportion'd  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen, 

His  form  had  fix'd  her  lickle  breast ; 
Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been, 

And  none  remain'd  to  give  the  rest. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 

DELIVERED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  PERFORMAXCE   OF  "THE  WHECT.  03 
FORTUNE  "   AT   A  PRIVATE   THEATRE.^! 

Since  the  refinement  of  this  polish'd  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage  ; 
Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 
"Which  stamp'd  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ ; 
Since  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek, 
Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  fi'om  Beauty's  check ; 
Oh  !  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 
And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  fame. 
Still,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 
Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 
To-night  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold, 
In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old  ; 
No  Cooke,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here, 
No  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear ; 
To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  debut 
Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new: 
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Here,  tbeu,  our  almost  unfledg'd  Avlngs  we  try ; 

Clip  not  our  piuious  ere  the  birds  can  fly  : 

Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 

Drooping,  alas  !  we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

ISTot  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 

AVho  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise, 

But  all  our  dramatis  pci'sonse  wait 

In  fond  suspense  this  ci'isis  of  their  fate. 

iSTo  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 

Your  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward. 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze. 

Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find  ; 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind  : 

"While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 

The  sternest  censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 

Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail, 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavours  fail, 

Still  let  some  mercy  in  yoiu'  bosoms  live. 

And,  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


OX   THE  DEATH   OF   MR.  FOX, 

THE  FOLLOWING  ILLIBEEAL  IMPROMPTU  APPEARED  IX 
A  MORXING  PAPER. 

"  Our  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death. 
But  bless  the  hour  when  PiTT  resign' d  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
AVe  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due." 

TO   WHICH    THE    AUTHOR    OF    THESE    PIECES    SEXT    THE 
FOLLOWIXG  REPLY. 

Oh  factious  viper  !  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
"Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  trutli : 
"What  though  our  "  nation's  foes  "  lament  the  fate, 
"With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  gi'eat, 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  namo 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame  1 
"When  Pitt  expired  in  plenitude  of  p  iwer. 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
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Pity  her  de-svy  -wings  before  him  spread, 

For  noble  spirits  "  war  not  with  the  dead :  " 

His  friends,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 

As  all  his  errors  slumber'd  in  the  grave ; 

He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  'ncath  the  weight 

Of  cares  o'erwhelming  our  conflicting  state  : 

When,  lo  !  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appear'd. 

Who  for  a  time  the  ruiu'd  fabric  rear'd : 

He,  too,  is  fall'n,  who  Britain's  loss  supplied. 

With  him  our  fast  reviving  hopes  have  died ; 

Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn, 

All  Europe's  far-extended  X'egions  mourn. 

"  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  imclue, 

To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due ; " 

Yet  let  not  canker'd  Calumny  assail, 

Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 

Fox  !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep. 

Whose  dear  remains  in  honour'd  marble  sleep ; 

For  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan, 

While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 

Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine, 

Nor  e'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign  ; 

Which  Envy,  wearing  Candoui-'s  sacred  mask. 

For  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  ask.^" 


THE  TEAR. 

"  0  laclirjTnarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Duccntium  ortus  ex  animo ;  quater 
Felix  I  iH  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nyiniilia,  sensit."— Gray. 

WiiEX  Friendship  or  Love  our  sympathies  mo\c, 
AVhen  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear. 

The  lips  may  beguile  with  a  dimple  or  smile, 
But  the  test  of  affection's  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  hypocrite's  wile, 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear; 
Give  me  the  soft  sigli,  whilst  the  soul -telling  eyr 

Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear, 
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Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt. 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  iu  a  Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail  vnth.  the  blast  of  the  gale, 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  grave. 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death  for  a  fanciful  wreath 

In  Glory's  romantic  career; 
But  he  raises  the  foe  when  in  battle  laid  low, 

And  bathes  every  wound  vnth.  a  Tear. 

If  with  high-boundmg  pride  he  return  to  his  bride, 

Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear, 
All  his  toils  are  repaid  when,  embracing  the  maid. 

From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth !  ^3  seat  of  Friendship  and  Truth 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year. 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  mourn'd,  for  a  last  look  I  tui'n'd. 
But  thy  sj^ire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 

Though  my  vows  I  can  pour  to  my  Mary  no  more. 

My  Mary  to  Love  once  so  deai". 
In  the  shade  of  her  bower  I  remember  the  hour 

She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possest,  may  she  live  ever  blest ! 

Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere : 
"With  a  sigh  I  resign  what  I  once  thought  was  mine. 

And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I  depart, 

This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  r.ear: 
If  again  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat, 

May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  Avith.  a  Tear. 

AYlien  my  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of  night. 

And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier, 
As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume, 

Oh  !  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 
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j\[ay  no  marble  bestow  the  splendour  of  woe 
Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear  ; 

Xo  fiction  of  fame  shall  blazon  my  name, 
All  I  ask — all  I  wish — is  a  Tear. 


October  26,  15 


REPLY  TO   SOME  VERSES   OF  J.  M.  B.  PIGOT,  ESQ., 
ON  THE  CRUELTY   OF  HIS   MISTRESS. 

Why,  Pigot,  complain  of  this  damsel's  disdain, 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret  ] 
For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 

Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love  ]  for  a  time  seem  to  rove : 

At  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet ; 
But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile. 

And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fairs, 

They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt : 
Yet  a  pai'tial  neglect  soon  takes  an  efiect. 

And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain. 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret  ; 
If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny, 

That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride, 

This  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 
Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire, 

And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I  adore  some  twenty  or  more, 

And  love  them  most  dearly ;  but  yet. 
Though  my  heart  they  enthral,  I'd  abandon  them  all, 

Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 
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No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design, 

And  break  through  her  slight- woven  net  ; 
Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 

To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  friend  !  your  bosom  defend, 

Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you're  beset : 
Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart,  when  incensed  by  the  smart, 

Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 

October  27, 1S06. 


TO   THE   SIGHING   STREPHON. 

Your  pardon,  my  friend,  if  my  rhymes  did  offend ; 

Your  pardon,  a  thousand  times  o'er : 
From  friendship  I  strove  your  pangs  to  remove, 

But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  more. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  repaid, 

Xo  more  I  your  folly  regret ; 
She's  now  most  divine,  and  I  bow  at  the  shrine 

Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I  must  own,  I  should  never  have  known 

From  your  verses  what  else  she  deserved  ; 
Your  pain  seem'd  so  gi'eat,  I  pitied  your  fate. 

As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magical  miss 

Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce  ; 
Since  the  "  world  you  forget,  when  your  lips  once  have  mot, 

My  counsel  will  get  but  alDvise. 

You  say,  when  '''  I  rove,  I  know  nothing  of  love ; " 

'Tis  true,  I  am  given  to  range ; 
If  I  rightly  remember,  I've  loved  a  good  number, 

Yet  there's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romance, 

To  humour  a  whimsical  fair  ; 
Though  a  smile  may  delight,  yet  a  frown  won't  affright, 

Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 
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While  my  blood  is  thus  wax'ni  I  ne'er  shall  reform, 

To  mix  in  the  Platonists'  school ; 
Of  this  I  am  sure,  -R-as  my  passion  so  pure, 

Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fool. 

And  if  I  should  shun  every  woman  for  one, 
Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole  breast — 

AYhom  I  must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her — 
"What  an  insult  'twould  be  to  the  rest ! 

Now,  Strephon,  good  bye ;  I  cannot  deny 

Your  passion  appears  most  absurd  ; 
Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed, 

For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO    ELIZA.61 

Eliza,  what  fools  are  the  Mussulman  sect. 

Who  to  woman  deny  the  soul's  future  existence ; 

Could  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they'd  own  their  defect. 
And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a  general  resistance. 

Had  their  prophet  possess'd  half  an  atom  of  sense, 
He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  paradise  driven ; 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence. 

With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  his  heaven. 

Yet  still,  to  increase  your  calamities  more, 

Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of  spirit, 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  four  ! — 

With   souls  you'd  dispense  ;    but   this   last,   who   could 
bear  it  ? 

His  religion  to  please  neither  party  is  made  ; 

On  husbands  'tis  hard,  to  the  wives  most  uncivil  ; 
Still  I  can't  conti'adict,  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

"  Though  women  arc  angels,  yet  wedlock's  the  devil." 
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Away,  je  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses  ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove  ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love  : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  ai'e  thy  mountains, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah  !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wanderd  ; 

My  cap  wa3  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid  ;^ 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd, 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover'd  glade; 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star  ; 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story. 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

**  Shades  of  the  dead  !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ] " 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car  : 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  111  starr'd,^''  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  ?  " 
Ah  !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,^ 

Yictoiy  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber. 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Br?emar  f^ 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number. 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dai'k  Loch  na  Garr. 

Years  have  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Gan-,  since  I  left  you, 
Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again : 

Nature  of  verdure  and  flow'rs  has  bereft  you. 
Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plahi. 
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England  !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 
To  one  who  has  I'oved  on  the  momitains  afar  : 

Oli^for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  ! 

~'  'of  dark  Loch  na  Garr.'' 


TO  KOMANCE. 


Parent  of  golden  dreams,  Romance ! 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
"Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance, 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys  ; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth  ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round. 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth, 

And  yet  'tis  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul. 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll ; 
>\1iile  Fancy  holds  her  ])oundless  reign, 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue ; 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  '\ 
Nor  find  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Py lades '  ^  in  every  friend  % 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves  ; 
Confess  that  woman 's  false  as  fair. 

And  fiiends  have  feeling  for-  themselves] 

With  shame  I  o-\vn  I've  felt  thy  sway  ; 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er. 
No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey. 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 
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Foud  fool !  to  love  a  sparkliug  eye, 
And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 

To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh, 
And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear ! 

Romance !  disgusted  with  deceit, 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat. 

And  sickly  Sensibility ; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thine ; 
Who  tm-ns  aside  from  real  woe, 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Xow  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array' d  in  weeds, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh, 

^^^lose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds  ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone, 
Who  once  could  glow  \s-ith  equal  fire. 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Ye  genial  nymphs,  whose  r^ady  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  jow  ; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  wit'i  fancied  fears, 

With  fancied  flames  and  phrensy  glow ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train? 
An  infant  bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race !  a  long  adieu ! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh ; 
E'en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view, 

Where  imlamented  you  must  lie  : 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen. 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas !  must  perish  altogether. 
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ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES  SENT  BY  A  FRIEND 
TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COMrLAINING  THAT  ONE  OF 
HIS  DESCRIPTIONS  WAS  RATHER  TOO  WARMLY 
DRAWN. 

"  But  if  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician, 
Should  condemn  nie  for  printing  a  second  edition ; 
If  good  Madam  Squintuni  my  worli  should  abuse. 
May  I  venture  to  give  her  a  smack  of  my  muse  ?  " 

New  Bath  Guide. 

Candour  compels  me,  Beciier  ! "-  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 
Your  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 
For  this  wild  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 
I  sue  for  pardon, — must  I  sue  in  vain  1 
The  vdse  sometimes  from  Wisdom's  ways  depart : 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart '? 
Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can't  control, 
The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  soul. 
When  Love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind, 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  behind : 
Vainly  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace, 
Outstript  and  vanquish'd  in  the  mental  chase. 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  love  ; 
Let  those  they  ne'er  confined  my  lay  reprove : 
Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  power 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 
Oh  !  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song, 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng. 
Whose  labour'd  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow. 
To  paint  a  pang  the  author  ne'er  can  know  ! 
The  ai-tless  Helicon  I  boast  is  youth ; — 
My  lyre,  the  heart ;  my  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be't  from  me  the  "virgin's  mind"  to  "  taint :  " 
Seduction's  dread  is  here  no  slight  restraint. 
The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  guile, 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smile. 
Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer, 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  severe — 
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She  wliom  a  conscious  grace  shall  thus  refiue 

Will  ne'er  be  "  tainted  "  by  a  strain  of  mine. 

But  for  the  nj'mpli  whose  premature  desu'es 

Torment  her  bosom  with  unholy  fii-es, 

jS"©  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  is  spread  ; 

She  would  have  fallen,  though  she  ne'er  had  read. 

For  me,  I  fain  would  please  the  chosen  few, 

Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true, 

Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 

The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  boy. 

I  seek  not  glory  from  the  senseless  crowd  ; 

Of  fancied  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  proud  : 

Their  warmest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely  prize, 

Their  sneers  or  censures  I  alike  despise. 

November  26,  1S06. 


ELEGY  ON   NEWSTEAD   ABBEY.'s 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  <ire  gone  !  they  roll  before  me  with  all 
their  deeds."— Ossian. 

jS"ewstead  !  fast-falling,  once-resplendent  dome  ! 

Religion's  shrine  !  repentant  Henry's  '"'  pride  ! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloister'd  tomb, 

Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruin's  glide, 

Hail  to  thy  pile  !  more  honour'd  in  thy  fall 
Than  modern  mansions  in  their  pillar'd  state ; 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate. 

No  mail-clad  serfs,-^^  obedient  to  their  lord. 

In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross '•'  demand ; 
Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
■   Their  chief's  retainers,  an  immortal  band  : 

Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 

Retrace  then'  progi-ess  through  the  lapse  of  time, 

Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain'd  to  die, 
A  votive  pilgi'im  in  Judea's  clime. 
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But.  not  from  thee,  dark  pile  !  departs  the  chief; 

His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay: 
In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 

Eetiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day. 

Yes  !  in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a  world  he  ne'er  could  view  ; 

Or  blood-stain'd  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 
Or  innocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 

A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 

Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  prowl 

And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes, 
Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  cowl. 

AMiere  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 
The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguish'd  clay, 

In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 
Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend 
Soon  as  the  gloaming'''"  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 
Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary^'^  paid. 

Years  roll  on  years;  to  ages,  ages  yield; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed : 
Religion's  charter  their  protecting  shield, 

Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Henry  rear'd  the  gothic  walls. 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace ; 

Another  Henry '^  the  kind  gift  recalls, 
And  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest  abode, 
To  roam  a  drearj^  world  in  deep  despair — 

No  friend,  no  liome,  no  refuge,  but  their  God. 

Hark  how  the  hnll,  resounding  to  the  strain, 
Shakes  with  the  mai-tial  music's  novel  din  ! 

The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign, 
High  crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 
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Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish'd  ai*ms, 

The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum, 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 


Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powei'S, 
Wai''s  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threat'ning  brow, 
And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah  vain  defence  !  the  hostile  traitor's  siege, 

Tliough  oft  repulsed,  by  guile  o'ercomes  the  bravo  ; 

His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege, 
Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 

Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields  ; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain ; 
Unconquer'd  still,  his  falchion  there  he  wields, 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in  that  hoiir  the  wai'rior  wish'd  to  strew 
Self-gather'd  laurels  on  a  self-sought  grave  ; 

But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew. 

The  monai'ch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hope,  to  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him^^  from  th'  unequal  strife, 

In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ; 
For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life. 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falkland^-  fell. 

From  thee,  poor  pile  !  to  lawless  plunder  given, 
^Miile  dying  gi^oans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 

Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven. 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse, 
jSToisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod  ; 

O'er  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix'd  with  horse, 
Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'erspread, 
Ransack'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould; 

From  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead, 
Raked  from  repose  in  search  for  buried  gold. 
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Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre, 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  qviivering  chords  with  fire, 
Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey, 
Retii-e  :  the  clamour  of  the  fight  is  o'er ; 

Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway. 
And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreaiy  court: 
"What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  ; 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort, 
To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane. 

Soon  a  new  morn's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies; 

The  fierce  visurper  seeks  his  native  hell. 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans  ; 

"Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  laboui-ing  breath  ; 
Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones. 

Loathing  ^  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 

The  legal  ruler  ^■^  now  resumes  the  helm. 

He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state ; 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful  realm, 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 

The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead  !  of  thy  cells, 

Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest  ; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Enjoy 'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  zest. 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale, 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord's  return  ; 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale. 

And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 

A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float. 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees  ; 

And  hark  !  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note, 

The  hunters'  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 
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Beneath  their  coursers'  hooft  the  valleys  shake : 
AMiat  fears,  -what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase  ! 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  lake  ; 
Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finisli'd  race. 

Ah  happy  days  !  too  happy  to  endure  ! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew : 
No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure ; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprears  his  dart ; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hai-t. 

Newstead  !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine  ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay ; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gi-ay  worn  towers ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep  ; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  %vintry  showers  ; 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to  weep. 

Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret : 
Cherish'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow. 

Pride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  forget, 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion'd  glow. 

Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great; 

Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 
Xor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate.^ 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray  ; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine. 

And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day.^ 
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CHILDISH   EECOLLECTIONS.^7 

"  I  cannot  but  remember  such  tilings  were. 
And  were  most  dear  to  me." 

"When  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains, 
Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins  ; 
When  Health,  affrighted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing, 
And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring  ; 
Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined, 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind  : 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre-train  of  woe, 
Bid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  the  blow, 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife. 
While  Hope  retires  appall'd,  and  clings  to  life. 
Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedious  hour, 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power, 
Calls  back  the  vanish'd  days  to  rapture  given, 
When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  form'd  our  heaven  ; 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene, 
Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 
As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  summer  storm 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form, 
Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain, 
And  dimly  t'v\dnkles  o'er  the  watery  plain ; 
Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleam?, 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams. 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blaze. 
To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway. 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
Wliich  still  recurs,  milook'd  for  and  unsought  ; 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields. 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields. 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view. 
To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu  ! 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes  ; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams  ; 
Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep. 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep ; 
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Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 

Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source  ; 

Who,  still  contending  in  the  studious  race, 

In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 

These  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite, 

To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight.^ 

Ida  !  blest  spot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 

How  joyous  once  I  join'd  thy  youthful  train  ! 

Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire, 

Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  quire  ; 

Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  game, 

Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same  ; 

Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 

The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face ; 

My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  woe, 

Each  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  foe, 

Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  past, — 

I  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last. 

Hours  of  my  yoixth  !  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast, 

To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  blest, — 

Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 

"When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth ; 

Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign, 

And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein ; 

When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 

In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes ; 

IS'o  varnish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat, 

Xo  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit. 

Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthen'd  years. 

Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears. 

When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man, 

His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan ; 

Instinicts  his  son  from  candoui-'s  path  to  shrink. 

Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiouslj'  to  think  ; 

Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 

A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  wai'ning  voice  is  heard. 

Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  ? 

Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel, 

And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  vrith  themes  like  this  !  not  mine  the  task 
From  flattering  friends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask ; 
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Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire's  sting ; 
My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing : 
Once,  and  but  once,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow, 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe ; 
But  when  that  foe,  fx'om  feeling  or  from  shame. 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Warn'd  by  some  friendly  hint,  perchance,  retired, 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save. 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave ; 
Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
PoMPOSUs'^^  virtues  are  but  known  to  few: 
I  never  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod, 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 
If  since  on  Granta's  failings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a  college  hall, 
She  sometimes  trifled  in  a  lighter  strain, 
'Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again  ; 
Soon  mtist  her  early  song  for  ever  cease. 
And  all  may  rail  when  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  first  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band, 
Who  hail'd  me  chief, ^'^  obedient  to  command  ; 
Who  join'd  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport — 
Their  first  advisei*,  and  their  last  resort  ; 
Nor  shrvmk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  frown, 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown  ;  ^' 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father's  school — 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule — 
Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days ; 
Probus,^-  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast, 
To  Ida  now,  alas  !  for  ever  lost. 
With  him,  for  years,  we  search'd  the  classic  page, 
And  fear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sago : 
Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat 
From  learning's  labour  is  the  blest  retreat. 
PoMrosus  fills  his  magisterial  chair  ; 
Poiiposus  governs, — but,  my  muse,  forbear  :°3 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot ; 
His  name  and  precepts  bo  alike  forgot ; 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade, — 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid. 
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High,  through  those  elms,  with  hoaiy  branches  crown'd, 
Fair  Ida's  bower  adorns  the  hiudscape  round  ; 
There  Science,  from  her  favour'd  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Xature  claims  her  praise  ; 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train, 
Vriio  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain; 
In  scatter'd  groups,  each  favour'd  haunt  pursue, 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new  ; 
Flush'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
In  rival  bands,  between  the  wickets  run, 
Drive  o'er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force. 
Or  chase  vdth  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way, 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  currents  stray  ; 
"While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat 
And  arboui's  shade  them  fi'om  the  summer  heat: 
Others,  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew, 
Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view, 
With  frolic  quaint  then-  antic  jests  expose, 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes; 
Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Ti-adition  treasures  for  a  future  day  : 
'•■'Twas  here  the  gather'd  swains  for  vengeance  fought, 
And  here  we  earn'd  the  conquest  dearly  bouglit ; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might. 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  fight." 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell, 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell, 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er, 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  sjDlendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall. 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall ; 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold  !  each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owmer's  academic  fi^me ; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son — 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun: 
These  shall  siu'vive  alike  when  son  and  su-e 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire  -.^^ 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone, 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone, 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  gravf. 
And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  friend's, 
Along  the  wall  in  lengthen'd  line  extends. 
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Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race, 
Who  tread  our  steps,  aud  fill  our  former  place, 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe, 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was  law ; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  of  power, 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour  ; 
Though  sometimes,  with  the  tales  of  ancient  day, 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  aAvay — 
''  And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm'd  the  tide. 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side  ; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they  scaled, 
N'or  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avail'd  ;*^ 
Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell, 
And  here  he  faltei-'d  forth  his  last  farewell ; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam, 
While  bold  Pomposus  bravely  staid  at  home ;  " 
AVhile  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrive, 
When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive  : 
Yet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  will  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 

Dear  honest  race  !  though  now  we  meet  no  more, 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before — 
■  Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu- 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  j'ou. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  woi-ld, 
AVhere  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  uufurl'd, 
I  plunged  to  dro^\Ti  in  noise  my  fond  regret. 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget. 
Vain  wish !  if  chance  some  well-remeijaber'd  face, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race. 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  proelaim'd  me  still  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around, 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  fxiend  was  found  ; 
The  smiles  of  beauty — (for,  alas  !  I've  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  throne) — 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear^ 
Could  hardly  charm  me,  when  that  friend  was  neur: 
My  thoughts  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  surprise. 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes ; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wand'rers  pour  along, 
I  saw  aud  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng ; 
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Pautiug,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove, 

And  friendship's  feelings  triumph'd  over  love.^ 

Yet,  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight 
Eetrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  ] 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name  ? 
Ah  !  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here, 
"Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abi'oad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee — 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stern  Death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care. 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father's  eye  ? 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone, 
Made,  by  a  parent's  early  loss,  my  own  ?- 
"What  brother  springs  a  brothers  love  to  seek? 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  prest  my  cheek  1 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties ! 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem  ; 
"\Tliile  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  prest, 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest : 
I  hear — I  wake — and  in  the  soimd  rejoice; 
I  hear  again, — but,  ah  I  no  brother's  voice. 
A.  hermit,  'ni;dst  of  crowds,  I  fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  the  way ; 
While  these  a  thousand  kindred  -uTeaths  entwine, 
I  cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 
What  then  remams  ?  in  solitude  to  gi'oan. 
To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone. 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand. 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

Alonzo  I^'"  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends  : 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise  ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  nov,-  that  tribute  pays. 
Ob  !  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth. 
If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth, 
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Some  loftier  bard  sliall  sing  thy  glorious  uame, 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest, 
Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  font  of  ancient  lore  ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Yet,  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one: 
Together  we  impell'd  the  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 
Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil, 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  rivei^'s  spoil ; 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore, 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Xor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  boy! 
Davus,^^  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy ; 
For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun. 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun  ; 
Yet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made — 
Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid  ; 
Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  thoiigh  not  tintaught  to  feel. 
Still  I  remember,  in  the  factious  strife, 
The  rvistic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life :  ^^ 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  eveiy  tongue ; 
"Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th'  impending  blow ; 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career — 
Forward  you  sprimg,  insensible  to  fear; 
Disarm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand, 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand  : 
An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay  ]  '"^ 
Or  all  the  labours  of  a  grateful  lay  1 
Oh  no !  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed, 
That  instant,  Davus,  it  deserves  to  bleed, 

Lycus  !  ^"^  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great : 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  i-elate, 
To  thee  alone,  unrivall'd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  leugthen'd  song.'^'- 
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Well  cau.-it  thou  boast,  to  lead  iu  senates  fit, 
A  Spartan  firmness  -with  Athenian  wit : 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Ltcus  !  thy  father's  fame  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learaing  nurtures  the  superior  mind, 
What  may  Ave  hope  from  geniiis  thus  refined ! 
"NATien  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years, 
How  Y.ilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers ! 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free, 
With  honour's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fair  Ecryall'S^"^  pass  by  unsung  I 
From  ancient  hneage,  not  unworthy  sprung : 
"\Miat  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us  part. 
That  name  is  yet  embalm'd  AA-ithin  my  heart ; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 
And  palpitate,  responsive  to  the  sound. 
Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  cm"  will  : 
We  once  were  friends, — I'll  think  we  are  so  still. 
A  form  unmatch'd  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold  : 
Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  "vsield, 
Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field  ; 
To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 
Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soai'  its  native  heaven. 
Haply,  in  polish'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat, 
But  that  thy  tongaie  could  never  forge  deceit : 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile. 
The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  vdle, 
Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  burn. 
And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spm-n. 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate  ; 
Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate  ; 
The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adore ; 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Xow  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band, 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Cleon  ^^  stand  ; 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing  scene, 
No  vice  degi-adcs  that  piu-est  soul  serene. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun, 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run  ; 
Thus  side  by  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career. 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year ; 
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At  last  concluded  onv  scliolastic  life, 
We  neither  conquer'd  in  the  classic  strife : 
As  speakers ^*^'^  each  supports  an  equal  name, 
And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  fame  : 
To  soothe  a  youthful  rival's  early  pride, 
Though  Cleon's  candour  would  the  palm  divide, 
Yet  candoiu''s  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

Oh !  friends  regretted,  scenes  for  ever  dear, 
Remembrance  hails  you  Avith  her  warmest  tear  ! 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's  urn, 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return  ; 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell,""' 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell ! 
Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind, 
As  infiuit  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined, 
When  Probus'  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song, 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng  ; 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  ajiplause,'^^ 
His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause, 
AVhat  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  possest. 
While  hope  of  dawning  honours  fiUd  my  breast! 
For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him.  alone 
The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  fame  my  own,^^'^ 
Oh  !  could  I  soar  above  these  feeble  lays. 
These  young  effusions  of  my  early  days. 
To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give  : 
The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  might  live. 
Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay  ? 
His  honour'd  name  requires  no  vain  display  • 
By  every  son  of  grateful  IDxV  blest, 
It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast ; 
A  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 
Or  all  the  platidits  of  the  venal  crowd. 

Ida  !  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 
Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dream. 
How  many  a  friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain ! 
What  scenes  of  ohildliood  still  unsung  remain  ! 
Yet  let  me  Imsh  this  echo  of  tlie  past. 
This  parting  soi)g,  the  dearest  and  the  last ; 
And  brood  in  secret  o'or  those  hours  of  joy, 
T<j  me  a  silent  and  a  s\\  eet  employ, 
TOL.  I.  a 
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While  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone  ; 
Yes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine, 
And  chase  tlie  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

Ida  !  still  o'er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside, 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide  ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere. 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  Avith  a  tear, — 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  flow, 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along. 
The  feeble  vetcrims  of  some  former  throng, 
AVhose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests  whii'l'd, 
Are  swept  for  ever  from  this  busy  world ; 
Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth, 
AVhile  Care  has  yet  withheld  her  venom'd  tooth ; 
Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 
Say,  can  ambition's  fever'd  dream  bestow 
So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  woe  ] 
Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son, 
Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 
Can  stars  or  ermine,  man's  maturer  toys, 
(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys) 
Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view. 
As  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you  1 
Ah,  no  !  amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 
You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life's  varied  page ; 
Peruse  the  record  of  3'our  days  on  earth, 
Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth  ; 
Still  lingeiing  pause  above  each  chequer'd  leaf, 
And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief; 
Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw. 
Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh'd  a  faint  adieu ; 
But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn^ 
Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mora  ; 
When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  shrine  of  truth, 
^d  LovC;  without  his  pinion/"-'"  smiled  on  Youth. 
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ANSWER  TO   A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM, 

ENTITLED   "TIIE   COMJIOX   LOT." '"^ 

MoNTGOMEKY  !  ti'ue,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  iu  Lethe's  wa.ve  ; 

Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot, 
Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 

"  Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth," 
The  hero  ^^^  rolls  the  tide  of  war ; 

Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth, 
AVhich  glares  a  meteor  from  afar. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  v\'oe, 

Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of  fome ; 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all : 

Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same  ; 
Tliat  will  arise,  though  empires  fall. 

The  lustre  of  a  beavity's  eye, 

Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death  ; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  die, 
And  sink  the  yawniug  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives, 
Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain  ; 

For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives  : 
She  died,  but  ne'er  will  die  iigain. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away, 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing ; 

Whilst  honour's  laurels  ne'er  decay. 
But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfading  spring* 

All,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose, 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb  ; 
The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes, 

Fcst'riug  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 

u2 
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The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day, 
Yet  fiills  at  length  an  useless  fane  ; 

To  niin's  ruthless  f;ings  a  prcv, 

The  wrecks  of  pillar'd  pride  remain. 

"What,  though  the  sculpture  he  destroy 'd, 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard  ; 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 

By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave  ; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


1S06. 


TO   A   LADY 

WHO  rREiENTED  'fUE  AUTIIOB  WltU  THE  VELVET  BAND 
WHICn  BOUND   HER  TRESSES. 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair. 
Is  mine,  sweet  girl !  thy  pledge  of  love ; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care, 
Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 

Uh  !  I  will  wear  it  next  my  heart  ; 

"Twill  bind  mj'  soul  in  bonds  to  thee : 
From  me  again  'twill  ne'er  depart, 

But  mingle  in  the  gi-ave  with  me. 

The  dew  I  gather  from  thy  lip 

Is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  this  ; 
27(at  I  but  for  a  moment  sip, 

And  banquet  on  a  transient  bliss  : 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene. 
E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane  ; 

The  loaves  of  Lo^'e  \d\\  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  again. 
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Oli  !  little  lock  of  golden  hue. 

In  gently  waving  ringlet  eurl'd, 
By  the  dear  head  on  which  3'ou  grew, 

I  would  not  lose  you  for  a  world. 

IsTot  though  a  thousand  more  adoi-n 

The  poli.^h'd  Lrow  v/here  once  you  shone. 

Like  rays  Avhich  gild  a  cloudless  morn. 
Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  zone. 

ISOG.    [First  puWished,  1833.] 


LINES 

ADDRESSED   TO   THE   P.EV.  J.  T.  EECIIEE,  0>f   1113   ADVISIXG   THE    AUTHOR 
TO   MIX   MORE   WITH   SOCIETY. 

Dear  Eechei',  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind  ; 

I  cannot  deny  such  a  pi*ecept  is  wise ; 
But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind  : 

I  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require, 

Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth  ; 

When  infancj'^'s  years  of  probation  expire, 

Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distingtiish  my  l)irth. 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd. 
Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess  ; 

At  length,  in  a  volume  terrific  roveal'd, 

No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress. 

Oh  !  tluis,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 
Bids  inc  live  but  to  hope  for  posterity's  jjraise. 

Could  I  soar  with  the  plio^nix  on  pinions  of  flame, 
AVith  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 

For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death, 

What  censure,  Avhat  danger,  what  woe  woiild  I  brave ! 

Their  lives  did  not  end  v.'hen  they  yielded  their  breatli; 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 
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Yet  why  sliould  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  full  herd  1 
Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules? 

Why  bend  to  the  provid,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ] 
Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools  ? 

I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bittei's  of  love ; 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe  ; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove  ; 

I  have  found  that  a  fi'icnd  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

To  me  what  is  wealth] — it  may  pass  in  an  houi', 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown: 

To  me  what  is  title  ? — the  phantom  of  power ; 
To  me  what  is  fashion  ] — I  seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  a  stranger  as  yet  to  ray  soul  ; 

I  still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth : 
Then  why  should  I  live  in  a  hateful  control  ] 

Why  waste  upon  folly  the  days  of  my  yovith  1 

18 '8. 


r.EMK.Mr.RAXCE. 


'Ti3  done ! — I  saw  it  in  my  dreams  : 
No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams ; 

My  days  of  happiness  are  few  : 
Cliill'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast, 
M}"  dawn  of  life  is  overcast ; 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu  ! 

Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  too ! 

ISOG.    [First  published,  1S-30.J 
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THE   DEATH   OF   CALMAR   AND   ORLA. 

A\  IJIITATIOX  OF  MACPUERSON'S  OSSIAN'."- 

Dear  are  the  days  of  youth  !  Age  dwells  ou  tlieh*  remem- 
brauce  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twilight  he  recalls 
the  sumiy  hours  of  moru.  He  lifts  his  spear  with  trembling 
hand.  "  Not  thus  feebly  did  I  raise  the  steel  before  my 
fathers  !  "  Past  is  the  race  of  heroes.  But  their  fame  rises 
ou  the  harp  ;  their  souls  ride  on  the  Avings  of  the  wind  ; 
they  hear  the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and 
rejoice  in  their  hall  of  clouds!  Such  is  Calmar.  The  gray 
stone  marks  his  narrow  house.  He  looks  down  from  eddy- 
ing tempests  :  he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whirlwind;  and  hovers 
on  the  blast  of  the  movmtaiu. 

In  Morveu  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to  Fingal.  His 
steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood.  Loehlin's  sons 
had  fled  before  his  angry  spear;  but  mild  was  the  eye  of 
Calmar  ;  soft  was  the  flow  of  his  yellow  locks  :  they  streamed 
like  the  meteor  of  the  night.  ISTo  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his 
soul :  his  thoughts  were  given  to  friendship, — to  dark-haired 
Orla,  destroyer  of  heroes !  Equal  were  their  swords  in 
battle  ;  but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Orla  : — gentle  alone  to 
Calmar.     Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o'er  the  blue  waves. 
Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  his  might.  Fingal  roused  his  chiefs 
to  combat.  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean.  Their  hosts  throng 
on  the  green  hills.     They  come  to  the  aid  of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  armies  :  but  the 
blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The  sons  of  Lochlin 
slept:  tiieir  dreams  were  of  blood.  They  lift  the  spear  in 
thought,  and  Fingal  flies.  Not  so  tlie  host  of  Morven.  To 
watch  Avas  the  post  of  Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side. 
Their  spears  were  in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs  : 
they  stood  around.  The  king  wo.s  in  the  midst.  Gray  wei-e 
his  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king.  Age  withered 
not  his  powers.  "  Sons  of  Jlorven,"  said  the  licro,  "  to-morx'ow 
we  meet  the  foe.  But  where  is  Cuthullin,  the  sliield  of  Erin?- 
He  rests  in  the  halls  of  Tura ;  he  knows  not  of  our  coming. 
Who  will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero,  and  call  the 
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chief  to  arms  1  The  path  is  by  the  swords  of  foes ;  but 
many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thiiuclerbolts  of  war.  Speak, 
ye  chiefs  !     Who  will  arise  ]" 

"  Son  of  Treumor !  mine  be  the  deed,"  said  dark -haired 
Orla,  "aud  mine  alone.  AVhot  is  death  to  me  ?  I  love  the 
sleep  of  the  mighty,  bvxt  little  is  the  danger.  The  sons  of 
Lochlin  dream.  I  will  seek  car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I  fall, 
raise  the  song  of  bards  ;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar."' 
— "  And  shalt  thou  fall  alone  ] "  said  fair-haired  Calmar. 
"  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  ?  Chief  of  Oithona  !  not 
feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight.  Could  I  see  thee  die,  and  not  lift 
the  spear  ?  Xo,  Orla !  oxirs  has  been  the  chase  of  the  roe- 
buck, and  the  feast  of  shells ;  ours  be  the  path  of  danger : 
ours  has  been  the  cave  of  Oithona  ;  ours  be  the  narrow 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  Lubar."  '•'  Calmar,"  said  the  chief 
of  Oithona,  ''  why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened  in 
the  dust  of  Erin  ?  Let  me  fall  alone.  My  father  dwells  in 
his  hall  of  air  :  he  will  rejoice  in  his  boy  ;  but  the  blue-eyed 
Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son  in  Morven.  She  listens  to 
the  steps  of  the  hunter  on  tlie  heath,  and  thinks  it  is  the 
tread  of  Calmar.  Let  her  not  say,  'Calmar  has  fallen  by  the 
steel  of  Lochlin  :  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the 
dark  brow.'  Why  should  tears  dim  the  azure  eye  of  Mora  1 
Why  should  her  voice  curse  Orla,  the  destroyer  of  Calmar  1 
live,  Calmar!  Live  to  raise  my  stone  of  moss;  live  to 
revenge  me  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song  of  bards 
above  my  grave.  Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to  Orla, 
from  the  voice  of  Calmai*.  My  ghost  shall  smile  on  the  notes 
of  praise."  "  Orla,"  said  the  son  of  Mora,  "  could  I  raise  the 
soug  of  death  to  my  friend  ?  Could  I  give  his  fame  to  the 
winds?-  Xo,  my  heart  vrould  speak  in  sighs:  faint  and 
broken  are  the  sounds  of  sorrow.  Orla !  our  souls  shall  hear 
the  song  together.  One  cloud  shall  be  ours  on  high  :  the 
bftrds  will  mingle  the  names  of  Orla  and  Calmar." 

They  qiiit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.  Their  steps  are  to  the 
host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  blaze  of  oak  dim  twinkles 
through  the  night.  The  northern  star  points  the  i^atli  to 
Tura.  Svraran,  the  king,  rests  on  his  lonely  hill.  Here  the 
troops  are  mixed  :  they  frown  in  sleep ;  their  shields  beneath 
their  heads.  Their  sv.urds  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps.  The 
fires  are  faint ;  their  embers  fail  in  smoke.  All  is  hushed ; 
but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel  the 
heroes  throiTgh  the  slumbering  band.     Half  the  jom-uey  is 
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past,  wlien  Slathon,  resting  on  liis  shield,  meets  the  eye  of 
Orla.  It  rolls  in  flame,  and  glistens  through  the  shade. 
His  spear  is  raised  on  higli.  "  Why  dost  thou  Lend  thy  brow, 
chief  of  Oithoual"  said  fair-haired  Calmar  :  "we  are  in  the 
midst  of  foes.  Is  tliis  a  time  for  delay  ■? "  "  It  is  a  time  fur 
vengeance,"  said  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow.  "Mathon  of 
Lochlin  sleeps  :  scest  thou  his  spear  .'  Its  point  is  dim  with 
tlie  gore  of  my  fiither.  The  blood  of  Mathon  shall  reek  on 
mine;  but  shall  I  slay  him  sleeping,  son  of  Mora^  No  !  he 
shall  feel  his  wound  :  my  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood 
of  slumber.  Eise,  Mathon,  inse  !  The  son  of  Connal  calls  ; 
thy  life  is  his  ;  rise  to  combat."  IMathon  starts  from  sleep  ; 
but  did  he  rise  alone  ?  No  :  the  gathering  chiefs  bound  on 
the  plain.  '•'  Fly !  Calmar,  fly  !  "  said  dark -haired  Orla. 
"Mathon  is  mine.  I  shall  die  in  joy  :  but  Lochlin  crowds 
around.  Fly  through  the  shade  of  night."  Orla  turns. 
The  helm  of  ]\Iathon  is  cleft ;  his  shield  falls  from  his  arm  : 
he  shudders  in  his  blood.  He  I'olls  by  the  side  of  the  blazing 
oak.  Strumou  sees  him  fall :  his  wrath  rises  :  his  weapon 
glitters  on  the  head  of  Orla  :  but  a  spear  pierced  his  eye. 
His  brain  gushes  through  the  wound,  and  foams  on  the  spear 
of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves  of  the  Ocean  on  two  mighty 
barks  of  the  north,  so  pour  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the 
chiefs.  As,  breaking  the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the 
barks  of  the  north,  so  rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the 
scattered  crests  of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the 
ear  of  FLngal.  He  strikes  his  shield  ;  his  sons  throng  around ; 
the  people  pour  along  the  heath,  llyno  bounds  in  joy. 
Ossiau  stalks  iu  his  arms.  Oscar  shakes  the  spear.  The 
eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on  the  wind.  Dreadful  is  the 
clang  of  deatli !  many  are  the  widows  of  Lochlin  I  Morven 
prevails  in  its  strength. 

]\Iorn  glimmers  on  the  hills  :  no  living  foe  is  seen ;  but 
the  sleepers  are  many ;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin.  The  breeze 
of  ocean  lifts  their  locks;  yd  they  do  not  awake.  The 
hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a  chief  ?  Briglit 
as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they  mingle  with  the  dnrk  \vmv 
of  liis  friend.  'Tis  Calmar :  he  lies  on  the  boscm  of  Orla. 
Theirs  is  one  stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  tlie  look  of  the 
gloomy  Orla.  He  breathes  not ;  but  his  eye  is  still  a  fi;nne. 
It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped  in  Calmar's ; 
but  Calm.ar  lives!  he  lives,  though  low.     "Pase,"  said  the 
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king,  "rise,  sou  of  Mora  :  'tis  mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
hei'oes.     Calmar  may  yet  bound  on  the  hills  of  Morveu." 

"  Xever  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of  Morveu  with 
Orla,"  said  the  hero.  "AMiat  were  the  chase  to  me  alone  l 
"\\Tio  would  share  the  spoils  of  battle  with  Calmar  ]  Orla  is 
at  rest !  Rough  was  thy  soul,  Orla  !  yet  soft  to  me  as  the 
dew  of  morn.  It  glared  on  others  in  lightning  :  to  mo  a 
silver  beam  of  night.  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed  Mora  ; 
let  it  hang  in  my  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure  from  blood  : 
but  it  could  not  save  Orla,  Lay  me  with  my  friend.  Raise 
the  song  when  I  am  dark !  " 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  gray  stones 
mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar.  "When  tSwaran  was 
bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the  blue  waves.  The  winds  gave 
our  barks  to  Morven  : — the  bards  raised  the  song. 

"  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  1  Whose  dark 
ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests  1  His  voice 
rolls  on  the  thunder.  'Tis  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of  Oithona, 
He  was  unmatched  in  war.  Peace  to  thy  soul,  Orla!  thy 
fame  will  not  perish.  Nor  thine,  Calmar!  Lovely  wast 
thou,  son  of  blue-eyed  Mora;  but  not  harmless  was  thy 
sword.  It  hangs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek 
around  its  steel.  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar  !  It  dwells  on  the 
voice  of  the  mighty.  Thy  name  shakes  on  the  echoes  of 
Morven,  Then  raise  thy  fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread 
them  on  tlie  arch  of  the  rainbow;  and  smile  through  the 
tears  of  the  storm."  ^^^ 


L'AMITIE   EST  L'AMOUK   SANS   ATLE3, 

Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine. 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  ? 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine ; 

AflFection  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth, 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  truth 

Celestial  consolation  brings ; 
Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat, 
Where  first  my  heart  I'espoiisive  beat, — 

*'  Friend?:! lip  is  Love  without  his  wings  ! 
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Through  few,  hut  deeply  chequer  d  years, 

What  moineuts  have  been  mine  ! 
Xow  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears, 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine  ; 
Howe'er  my  future  doom  be  cast, 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past. 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings ; 
Friendship  !  that  thought  is  all  thine  own, 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone — 

•'  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !  " 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gale, 
Unheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave, 

Which  tells  the  common  tale  ; 
Hound  this  unconscious  schoolboys  stray, 
Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings ; 
But  here  w^hene'er  my  footsteps  move, 
My  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !  " 

Oh,  Love  !  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  carl}'-  vows  were  paid ; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine, 

But  these  are  now  decay'd  ; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind, 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind, 

Except,  alas  !  thy  jealous  stings. 
Away,  away  !  delusive  power. 
Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  hour  ; 

Unless,  indeed,  wdthout  thy  wings. 

Seat  of  my  youth  !  "^  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy  ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire, — 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill, 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still. 

Each  flower  a  double  fragrance  flings  ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay, 
E  ich  dear  associate  seems  to  saj, 

"Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !" 
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My  Lycus  !  ^^^  wherefore  dost  thoii  weep  ? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain  ; 
Affeetiou  for  a  time  may  sleep, 

But,  oh.  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  wo  meet, 
Our  long-wish'd  interview,  how  sweet  ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs ; 
While  youthful  heaiis  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  on\j  tell, 

"Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I" 

In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived. 

Did  I  my  error  mourn  ? 
Ko — from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  turn'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 
"With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings  ; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break, 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 

Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings  ! 

Ye  few  I  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours. 

My  memory  and  my  hope ; 
Your  worth  a  lasting  love  insures, 

Unfetter'd  in  its  scope  ; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung, 
"With  aspect  fair  and  honey'd  tongue. 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings  ; 
With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset, 
We,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne'er  forget 

'•  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  1 " 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 
Who  rolls  the  epic  song  ; 

Friendship  and  truth  be  my  reward- 
To  me  no  bays  belong  ; 

If  laurell'd  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies, 

Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies. 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings ; 

Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign  ; 

]\Iine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  ! " 

Vecemler,  18C6. 
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THE  PEAYER   OF   NATUKE.iir 

Father  of  Light  !  great  God  of  Heaveu  ! 

Hearst  thou  the  accents  of  despah' '': 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call ! 

Thou  see'st  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrijie  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown ; 

Oh,  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  ! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own ; 

tSpare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile, 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign, 

With  tales  of  mystic  rights  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone  ? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day  ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven  thy  boundle.^s  throne. 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  bell, 
Uule>-s  they  bend  in  pompous  form  ? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell, 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies, 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  exjiirc, 
AVhose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can't  expound, 

Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  woe  ] 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  .' 
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Sliall  those,  who  live  for  self  alone, 
Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime — 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone, 
And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 

Father  !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek, — 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear ; — 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak, 
Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thovi  wilt  hear  ! 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  tether's  space ; 

Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace: 

Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here. 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  canst  take  me  hence, 

Ah  !  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 
Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  thee  I  call ! 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall, 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust's  restored. 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing, 
How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 

Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing  ! 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
AVith  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed, 

AMiile  life  yet  throbs  I  raise  my  prayer, 
Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 

This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 

December  21.  ISOJ. 
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TO   EDWARD    NOEL   LONG,  ESQ.i»8 
"  Xil  ego  contulerim  jocundo  sanus  aniico."— IIob. 

Dear  Long,  in  tliis  scquester'd  scene, 

\Ybile  all  around  in  slumber  lie, 
The  joyous  days  wliich  ours  have  been 

Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye ; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm. 
While  clouds  the  darken'd  noon  deform, 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow, 
"Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace. 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah  !  thovigh  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again ; 
Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood, 
Some  lurl^ng  envious  fear  intrude, 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught. 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace. 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore ; 
Xor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before. 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion, 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stern  dominion, 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy. 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring : 
But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers. 
Where  smiling  Youth  delights  to  dwell, 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell ; 
If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  control, 
Confines  tlie  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye, 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh. 
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Or  hears  unmoved  misfortune's  groan, 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone ; 
Oh  !  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow  j 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stern, 

But  ne'er  forget  another's  Avoe. 
Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays. 
Still  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wild, 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

TJiough  now  on  airy  visions  borne, 

To  you.  my  soul  is  still  the  same. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn. 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 
But,  hence  !  ye  hours  of  sable  hue  ! 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er: 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I'll  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past, 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose, 
"We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast, 

"When  lull'd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 
But  now,  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthful  nymphs,  alas  I  are  flown  ; 

E is  a  wife,  and  C a  mother, 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone, 

And  Mary's  given  to  another ; 
And  Cora's  eye,  which  roll'd  on  me, 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 
111  truth,  dear  Long,  'twas  time  to  flee ; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all. 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays, 
Aiid  cA'ery  lady's  eye's  a  sun, 
These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
T!io  soul's  meridian  don't  become  her, 
"^Vhosc  sun  displays  a  general  s('//u;<w/ 
I'lms  faint  is  every  former  flame, 
And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
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As,  wLeu  the  ebbiug  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light, 
And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires, 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers, 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 

Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  Long,  'tis  midnight's  noon. 
And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon, 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse. 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse ; 
For  Avhy  should  I  the  path  go  o'er. 
Which  every  bard  has  trod  before  ? 
Yet  ere  jon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perform'd  her  stated  round. 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light. 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend. 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat, 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat  ;^'9 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
We'll  mingle  in  the  festive  crew ; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away  ; 
And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 
Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  morn. 


TO   A   LADY. 

On !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine, 
As  once  this  ]iledge  appcar'd  a  token. 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe. 

To  thcc,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 

Tliey  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 
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For  oncG  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure, 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  moi'O  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another.'^ 

Pcx'haps  his  peace  I  could  destroy, 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  liim  ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
!My  heart  no  more  can  rest  witli  any  ; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 
Attempts,  alas !  to  find  in  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid ! 

'Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee; 
Xor  hope,  nor  memory  yield  their  aid, 

But  pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasiires ; 

The.>e  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears. 

These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  measures, 

If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd  : — 
This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot, 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd, 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet, 

For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee ; 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit, — ■ 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys  : 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal 
In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour, — 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel, — 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 
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I   WOULD   I  WERE   A   CARELESS   CHILD- 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  careless  cliikl, 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave, 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave; 
The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxou'-i  pride 

Accords  not  v/ith  the  freeborn  soul, 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune !  take  back  these  cultured  lands, 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound  I 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Place  me  among  the  rocks  I  love, 

Which  sound  to  Ocean's  wildest  roar  ; 
I  ask  but  this — again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  me  : 
Ah !  v/hy  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

The  hour  Avhen  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 
Once  I  beheld* a  splendid  dx'eam, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss  : 
Truth  ! — wherefore  did  tliy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this  ? 

I  loved — but  thoso  I  loved  are  gone  ; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled  ; 
How  cheerle.^3  feels  the  heart  alone. 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  sotil, 

The  heart — the  heart — is  lonely  still. 

How  dull !  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power 

Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes, 
Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 

i2 
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Give  me  again  a  faithful  few, 

111  yeai's  and  feelings  still  the  same, 

And  I  Avill  fly  the  midnight  crew, 
Where  boist'rous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman !  thou. 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 
How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now, 

When  e'en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall ! 
AVithout  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe, 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine, 

"Which  vu'tue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  hamits  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind ; 
My  breast  requhes  the  sullen  glen, 

"Whose  gloom  may  sviit  a  darken'd  mind. 
Oh  !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

"\Miich  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest.'^- 


WIIEX   I  ROVED   A  YOUXG  HIGHLANDER. 

"When  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o'er  the  dark  heath, 

And  climb'd  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morven  of  snow  !  '"-^ 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  beneath. 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below,^-* 
Untutor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear. 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 
No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear ; 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,^  'twas  centred  in  you  ] 

Yet  it  could  not  be  love,  for  I  knew  not  the  name, — 
"What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ] 

But  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-cover'd  wild  : 
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One  image  alone  on  my  bosom  impress' d, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new ; 

And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  bless'd  ; 
And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was  with  you. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along ; 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's^-^  rushing  tide. 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song : 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-cover'd  couch  of  repose, 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  view; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose, 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing  on  you. 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone  ; 

The  mountains  are  vauish'd,  my  youth  is  no  more  ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone, 

And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  witness'd  before  : 
Ah  !  splendour  has  raised,  but  cmbitter'd  my  lot ; 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy  knew  ; 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  fail'd,  yet  they  ai-e  not  forgot ; 

Tliough  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  you. 

AVhen  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'evshadow  Colbleen ;  '^ 
"When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-speaking  eye, 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the  rude  scene  ; 
"Wlien,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  behold, 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  tliink  on  the  long,  flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  and  j'ou. 

Yet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains  once  mure 

Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mautlos  of  snow  : 
But  while  these  soar  ab6ve  me,  unchang'>d  as  before, 

Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  ? — ah,  no  ! 
Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred ! 

Tliou  sweet  flo^\'ing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu ! 
Xo  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head, — 

Ah  !  Mary,  wliat  liome  could  be  mine  but  with  you  ? 
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TO   GEORGE,  EARL  DELAWARR. 

Oil  !  3'es,  I  will  own  avc  v/cre  dear  to  each  otlier ; 

The  fnendshi2:)S  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are  true  : 
The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother, 

Nor  less  the  affection  I  cherish'd  for  you. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion  ; 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires : 
Like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion, 

But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together. 
And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I  allow  : 

In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather  ! 
But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

jS'o  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blending, 
The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace  : 

"When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending. 
And  what  Avould  be  justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

However,  dear  George,  for  I  still  miist  esteem  you ; 

The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid ; 
The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem  you, 

Repentance  will  canfcel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chili'd  is  affection, 
^^'ith  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

^ly  bosom  is  calm'd  by  the  simple  reflection, 

That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should  forgive 

You  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 
If  danger  demanded,  wore  wholly  your  own; 

You  knew  me  imalter'd  by  years  or  by  distance. 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 

You  knew, — but  away  with  the  vain  retrospectiou  I 
The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures  ; 

Too  late  you  may  di'oop  o'er  the  fond  recollection, 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 
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For  tlie  present,  we  part, — I  will  hope  not  for  ever; 

For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last : 
To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavour, 

I  ask  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past. 


TO  THE   EARL  OF  CLARE. 

"  Tu  semper  amoris 
Sis  meinor,  ct  cari  comitis  ne  abscedat  imago."— Val.  Flac. 

Friend  of  my  youth  !  when  young  we  roved, 
X/ike  strij^liugs,  mutually  beloved, 

With  friendship's  purest  glow. 
The  bliss  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 
-    On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I've  known, 

AVhen  distant  far  from  you : 
Though  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleasing  pain. 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again,  adieu  ! 

Jly  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy'd  no  more,    . 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 
Tlic  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah  !  never  ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 

Together  join'd  in  vain ; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source, 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main  ! 
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Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe, 
Tliough  near,  alas  !  distinctly  flow, 

Xor  mingle  as  before  : 
ISTow  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear, 
Till  death's  unfatliom'd  gulf  ajipear. 

And  both  shall  quit  tlie  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend  !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  beside, 

IS"ow  flow  in  difterent  channels  : 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
'Tis  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  fashion's  annals ; 

'Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time. 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  reason  ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Kor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  Little  !  sweet,  melodious  bard  ! 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  monstrous  hard 

That  he,  who  sang  before  all, — 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded, — 
By  dire  reviewers  shoidd  be  branded 

As  void  of  v\dt  and  moral.^-^ 


And  yet,  while  Beauty's  praise  is  thine, 
Harnionious  favourite  of  the  Nine  ! 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot. 
Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read, 
When  Persecution's  arm  is  dead, 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit; 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next 
By  ci-iticism  to  be  vext, 
"^I  really  will  not  fight  theni.'"^ 
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Perhaps  they  Avould  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  iiidely  souudiug  shell 

Of  such  a  youug  beginuer  : 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  harden'd  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I  must  return  to  you; 
And,  sure,  apologies  are  due : 

Accei:)t,  then,  my  concession. 
In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fancy's  flight 
I  soar  along  from  left  to  right  ; 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state ; — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you  ! 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign, 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain, 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound, 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round, 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  fi-icndship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care. 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you  ! 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  tinith's  secure,  unerring  way  ! 

May  no  delights  decoy  ! 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move, 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love, 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy  ! 

Oil !  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming  days  and  years  may  bless, 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow  ; 
Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  you've  been  known  to  me, — 

Be  still  as  you  are  now,^>"' 
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And  tliougli  some  trifling  share  of  praise, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  blessing  yom'  beloved  name, 
I'd  waive  at  once  a  poefs  fame, 

To  prove  a  p^-opJict  here. 


LINES   VVIIITTEN   BENEATH   AN   ELM   IN   THE 
CHURCTIYAUD  OF   HAllROW.'^' 

Spot  of  my  youth  I  whose  hoary  branches  sigh, 

Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fixus  thy  cloudless  sky ; 

AYhere  now  alone  I  muse,  Avho  oft  have  trod, 

Vrith  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 

"With  those  who,  scatter'd  far,  perchance  deplore, 

Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before  : 

Oh !  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 

Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still, 

Thou  drooping  Elm  !  beneath  whose  boughs  I  lay, 

And  frequent  mused  the  t^-ilight  hours  away  ; 

"Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline, 

But,  ah  !  without  the  thoughts  which  then  vrero  mine  : 

How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast, 

Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past. 

And  seem  to  whispei',  as  they  gently  swell, 

''  Take,  wliile  thou  canst,  a  lingering,  last  farewell !  " 

When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fevcr'd  breast, 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest, 
Oft  have  I  thought,  'twould  soothe  my  dying  hour,— 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  power, — 
To  know  some  humble  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
"Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell ; 
With  this  fond  dream,  methinks  'twere  sweet  to  die  — 
And  here  it  linger'd,  here  my  heart  might  lie  ; 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose, 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose  ; 
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For  ever  stretcli'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 
Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  play'd  ; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  moved  ; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthful  ear, 
Mourn'd  by  tlie  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here  ; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied, 
And  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside. 

Sei'lanler  2,  1807 
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1.— Page  13,  liue  1. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

The  autlioi-  claims  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  more  for  this  piece 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  collection;  but  as  it  was  T\-rittcn  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  rest  (being  composed  at  the  age  of  fourteen),  and 
his  first  essay,  he  preferred  submitting  it  to  the  indulgence  of  his  friends 
in  its  present  state,  to  making  either  addition  or  altei'ation. 

2. — Page  14,  line  5. 
1S02. 
[•'My  first  dash  into  poetry  -was  as  early  as  ISOO.  It  Mas  the  ebulli- 
tion of  a  passion  for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker  (daughter  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  two  Admirals  Parker),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long  forgotten  the  verse  ;  but  it  -nould  be 
difficult  for  me  to  forget  her— her  dark  eyes — her  long  eye-lashes — her 
completely  Greek  cast  of  face  and  figure!  I  was  then  about  twelve — she 
rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  injured  her  spine,  and  induced  consump- 
tion. Her  sister  Augusta  (by  some  thought  still  more  beautiful),  died  of 
tlie  same  malady,  and  it  ivas,  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that  Margaret 
met  with  tlie  accident  which  occasioned  her  death.  My  sister  told  me, 
that  when  she  went  to  see  her,  shortly  before  her  death,  upon  accidentally 
mentioning  my  name,  Margaret  coloured,  throughout  the  paleness  of 
mortality,  to  the  eyes,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  knew 
r.otiiing  of  our  attachment,  nor  could  conceive  why  my  name  should 
affect  her  at  such  a  time.  I  know  nothing  of  her  illness,  being  at  Harrow 
and  in  the  country,  till  she  was  gone.  Some  years  after,  1  made  an 
attempt  at  an  elegy — a  very  dull  one.  I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  any- 
thing equal  to  the  transpai'ent  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness 
of  her  temper,  during  the  short  period  of  our  intimacy.  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow — all  beauty  and  peace.'" — Byron 
Vianj,  1821.] 

3. — Pago  14,  line  6. 


[This  little  poem,  and  some  others  in  the  collection,  refer  to  a  boy  of 
Lord  Byron's  own  age,  son  of  one  of  his  tenants  at  Newstcnd,  for  whom 
he  had' formed  a  romantic  attachment,  previous  to  any  of  liis  school 
intimacies.] 
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4.— Page  15,  line  10. 

Thy  comrades  honour  and  thy  friend's  delight. 

[From  tins  point  tlie  lines  in  the  private  edition  were  entirely  different 

"  Though  low  thy  lot,  since  in  a  cottage  lorn, 
No  titles  did  thy  humhle  name  adorn. 
To  me,  far  dearer  tvas  thy  artless  love, 
Than  all  the  joys  iuealth,fame,  a^id  friends  could  prove  : 
For  thee  alone  I  lived,  or  wish'd  to  live ; 
Oh  God !  if  impious,  this  rash  woi'd  forgive! 
Heart-broken  now,  I  wait  an  equal  doom, 
Content  to  join  thee  in  thy  turf-clad  tomb ; 
Where,  this  frail  form  composed  in  endless  rost, 
I'll  make  my  last  cold  pillow  on  thy  breast : 
That  breast  where  oft  in  life  I've  laid  my  head. 
Will  yet  receive  me  mouldering  with  the  dead : 
This  life  resign'd,  without  one  parting  sigli, 
Together  in  one  bed  of  earth  we'll  lie ! 
Together  share  the  fate  to  mortals  given  ; 
Together  mix  our  dust,  and  hope  for  heaven." 

The  epitaph  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  youth  who  is  the  subject 
of  tlie  verses  '•  To  E— ."  The  latter  piece  was  omitted  in  the  published 
volume,  which,  coupled  with  the  obliteration  of  every  allusion  to  his 
humble  origin  in  the  epitaph,  led  Mr.  Moore  to  infer  that  growing  pride 
of  rank  made  Lord  Byron  ashamed  of  the  plebeian  friendship.] 

5.— Page  16,  line  4. 

My  ejiitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone: 

[By  his  will,  drawn  up  in  ISll,  Lord  Byron  directed,  that  "  no  inscrip- 
tion, save  his  name  and  age,  should  be  written  on  his  tomb;"  and,  in 
1819,  he  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  jMurray :— "  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  the 
Certosa  cemetery,  at  Ferrara,  pleased  me  more  than  the  more  splendid 
monuments  at  Bologna ;  for  instance — 

'  Martini  Luigi 

Implora  pace. 

Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?    I  hope  whoever  may  survive  me 
will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put  over  me."] 

G.— Page  16,  line  10. 

ox   LEAVING   XEWSTEAD   ABBEY. 

[The  priory  of  Newstend,  or  de  Novo  Loco,  in  Sherwood,  was  founded 
about  the  year  1170,  by  Henry  II,  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
it  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  "  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  with  tho 
great  beard."    His  portrait  is  still  preserved  at  Newstead.] 

7.— Page  16,  line  19. 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine'' s  plain, 
[There  is  no  record  of  the  Byrons  having  assisted  in  the  Holy  Wars, 
and  Mr.  Moore  conjectures  that  the  only  authority  for  the  notion  was 
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Kome  groups  of  heads,  wliicli  appear  to  represent  Christian  soldiers  and 
Saracens,  on  the  old  panel-work  at  Newstead,  and  which  were  probably 
put  up  betbre  the  Abbey  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family.] 

8.— Page  16,  line  24. 
Kear  AsJcalun's  towers,  John  of  Iloristan  slumbers, 
["  In  the  park  of  Ilorseley,"  says  Thoroton,  '•'  there  was  a  castle,  some 
of  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible,  called  Iloristan  Castle,  which  was 
the  chief  mansion  of  Ralph  de.Burun's  successors"] 

9.— Page  16,  line  26. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cressy; 

Two  of  the  family  of  Byron  are  enumerated  as  serving  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  siege  of  Calais,  itnder  Edward  III.,  and  as  among  the  knights 
who  fell  on  the  glorious  field  of  Cressy.] 

10.— Page  16,  line  80. 
On  3Iarston, 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  the  adherents  of  Charles  I.  were 
defeated. 

11.— Page  16,  line  30. 
with  Buperl,  'gainst  traitors  contending, 

Son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  nephew  to  Charles  I.  IIo  afienrards 
commanded  the  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 

12.— Page  16,  line  33. 

Till  d^ath  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd. 

[On  the  monument  of  Richard,  the  second  Lord  Byron,  who  lies  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  IIucknal-Tokard  church,  there  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Beneath,  in  a  vault,  is  interred  the  body  of  Richard  Lord  Byron, 
who,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  being  seven  brothers,  faithfully  served 
King  Charles  the  First  in  the  civil  wars,  who  suffered  much  for  their 
loyalty,  and  lost  all  their  present  fortunes  :  yet  it  pleased  God  so  to  bless 
the  humble  endeavours  of  the  said  Richard  Lord  Byron,  that  he  re-pur- 
chased part  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  'wliich  he  left  to  his  posterity, 
with  a  laudable  memory  for  his  great  piety  and  charity."  The  first 
Lord,  ennobled  by  Charles  I.  in  161.3,  was  the  eldest  brother  of  this 
Richard.] 

13.— Page  IS,  line  1. 
Adrian's  address  to  nis  soul  wnEN'  dyixg. 

[This  and  several  little  pieces  that  follow,  appear  to  be  fi-agmcnts  of 
school  exercises.] 

14.— Page  19,  line  3. 

By  Death's  unequal  hand  aW:e  cmitrolTd, 

[The  hand  of  Death  is  said  to  be  unjust  or  unequal,  as  Virgil  died 
older  than  Tibullus.] 
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15— Page  23,  line  34. 

Xor  yet  thy  doom  tvasjixd,  nor  Jove  relentless  frovm'd. 

["  My  first  Ilan-ow  verses  (lliat  is,  English,  as  Exercises),  a  translation 
of  a  chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of  yEschyliis,  were  received  by  Dr, 
Drury,  my  grand  patron  (our  head  master)  but  coolly.  No  one  bad,  at 
that  time,  the  least  notion  tliat  I  should  subside  into  poesy."— i-'^/o.t 
l)hn-y.} 

16.— Piige29,  line  1. 

STANZAS   TO   A   LAUy,  WITH   THE   P0EJI3   OF   CAM0EX3. 

[Lord  Strangford's  translation  of  Camoens'  Amatory  Verses,  was,  with 
Little's  Poems,  a  favourite  study  of  Lord  Byi'on's  a.t  the  period,] 

17.— Page  29,  line  13. 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes, 
[Caraot'ns  terminated  a  life  of  misadventures  in  an  alms-house.] 

IS.— Page  30,  line  21. 

ON  A  CHANGE   OF  JIASTERS  AT  A  GREAT  PUBLIC  SCnOOT.. 

[In  March,  1S05,  Dr.  Druiy,  the  Probns  of  the  piece,  retired  from  hif3 
situation  of  head  master  at  Harrow,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Butler, 
the  Pomposus.  "  Dr.  Drury,"  said  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  note-books, 
"  was  the  best,  the  kindest  (and  yet  strict,  too)  friend  I  ever  had ;  and  I 
look  upon  him  still  as  a  father."  Out  of  affection  to  his  late  preceptor, 
Loi-d  Byron  advocated  the  election  of  Mark  Drury  to  the  vacant  post, 
and  hence  his  dislike  of  the  successful  candidate.  He  was  reconciled  to 
Dr.  Butler  before  departing  for  Greece  in  1809,  and  in  his  diary  he  says, 
'•  I  treated  him  rebellio\isly,  and  have  been  sorry  ever  since."] 

19.— Page  31,  line  8. 

TO  THE   DUKE  OF   DORSET. 

In  looking  over  my  papers  to  select  a  few  additional  poems  for  this 
second  edition,  I  found  the  above  lines,  which  I  had  totally  forgotten, 
composed  in  tlie  summer  of  1805,  a  short  time  previous  to  my  departure 
from  Harrow.  They  were  addressed  to  a  young  schoolfellow  of  high 
rank,  who  had  been  my  frequent  companion  in  some  rambles  through 
tlKi  neighbouring  country:  however,  be  never  saw  the  lines,  and  most 
probably  never  will.  As,  on  a  re-pcrusal,  I  found  them  not  worse  tlian 
Bome  other  pieces  in  the  collection,  I  have  now  published  them,  for  the 
first  time,  after  a  slight  revision. 

20.— Page  31,  line  11. 

Bade  thee  oley,  and  gave  me  to  command; 

At  every  public  school  the  junior  boys  are  completely  subservient  to 
the  upper  forms  till  they  attain  a  scat  in  the  biglier  classes.  From  tliis 
state  of  probation,  very  properly,  no  rank  is  exempt;  but  after  a  certain 
period,  they  ccmmand  in  turn  those  who  succeed. 
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21,— Page  31,  line  21. 
Though  passive  tutors,  fearful  to  dispraise 
Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  allusions,  even  the  most  distant.  I 
merely  mention  generally  Avhat  is  too  often  the  weakness  of  pvecejitors. 

22.— rage  32,  line  37. 

And  caird,  proud  boast!  the  British  drama  forth. 

["Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  was  bom  in  1527.  While  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  wrote  liis  ti'agedy  of  Gorbuduc,  wliich 
was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  in  1561.  This  tragedy, 
a<rid  his'  contribution  of  the  Induction  and  legend  of  tlie  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  the  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  compose  the  poetical  history  of 
Sackville.  The  rest  of  it  was  political.  In  1604,  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Dorset  by  .James  I.  He  died  suddenly  at  the  council-table,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dropsy  on  the  brain.'" — Caiipbell.] 

23.— Page  33,  line  2. 

The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  hoast  of  son  j. 

[Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  born  in  1637,  and  died  in  1706. 
He  was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  day,  and  alike  dis- 
tinguished in  the  voluptuous  court  of  Charles  II.  and  the  gloomy  one  of 
\v  illiam  III.  He  behaved  with  considerable  gallantry  in  the  sea-fight 
with  the  Dutch  in  1665;  on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  his  celebrated  song,  "  to  all  you  Ladies  now  at  Land."  His 
character  has  been  drawn  in  tlie  highest  colours  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Prior, 
and  Congreve.] 

24.— Page  33,  last  line. 

Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great. 

[This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while 
hunting  in  1815.  "  I  have,''  says  Byron,  in  his  letters  of  that  year,  "just 
been,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  very  much  shocked  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Dorset.  We  wei-e  at  school  together,  and  thei-e  I  was  passionately 
attached  to  him.  Since,  we  have  never  met,  but  once,  I  think,  since  1805 
— and  it  would  be  a  paltiy  afiectation  to  pretend  that  I  had  any  feeling 
for  him  worth  the  name.  But  there  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  this 
event  would  have  broken  my  heart ;  and  all  I  can  say  for  it  now  is,  that 
—it  is  not  worth  breaking."] 

25.— Page  31,  line  2. 

WRITTEN  SHORTLY   AFTER  THE   MARRIAGE   OF  31133   CHAWORTH. 

[^liss  Cliaworth  was  married  to  John  Clusters,  Esq.,  in  August,  1S05. 
The  stanzas  were  fii"st  published  by  :Mr.  Moore  after  Lord  Byron's  death.] 

26.— Page  34,  line  14. 

Oh  !  could  Le  Sage's  demon's  gift 

The  Diable  Boiteux  of  Le  Sage,  where  Asmodeus,  the  demon,  places 
Don  Cleofas  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  unroofs  the  houses  for  in- 
spection. 
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27.— Page  34,  line  25. 

Against  the  next  elective  day. 

[On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January,  1806,  Lord  Heniy  Petty  and 
Lord  Palmerston  were  candidates  to  represent  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  Parliament.] 

28.— Page  34,  line  26. 

Lo  !  candidates  and  voters  lie 

[In  the  private  volume  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  ran  thus  :— 

"  One  on  his  power  and  place  depends. 
The  other  on — the  Lord  knows  what! 
Each  to  some  eloquence  pretends, 

Though  neither  -will  convince  by  that. 

The  first,  indeed,  may  not  demur; 
Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men,"  «S:c.] 

29.— Page  34,  line  30. 

Lord  H ,  indeed,  may  not  demur  ; 

[Edward  Harvey  Hawke,  third  Lord  Ilawke.  His  Lordship  died  in 
1824.] 

30.— Page  35,  line  21. 

Vr'ho  reads  false  quantities  in  Seale, 

Scale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  considerable  talent 
and  ingenuity,  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  difficult  a  work  is  not 
remarkable  for  accuracy. 

31.— Page  35,  line  24. 
In  barbarous  Latin  dooni'd  to  wrangle : 

The  Latin  of  the  schools  is  of  the  canine  species,  and  not  very  intelli- 
gible. 

32.— Page  35,  line  28. 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

The  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  ia 
equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 

.33.— Page  36,  line  11. 

A  numerous  crowd,  arrayed  in  white, 
On  a  saint's  day  the  students  wear  sui-pliccs  in  chapel. 

34.— Page  37,  line  15. 

And  friendships  were  fonn  d,  too  romantic  to  last ; 

["  My  Rchocd-friendships  were  with  me  passions  (for  I  was  always 

violent),  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  which  lias  endured  (to  bo 

sure  some  have  been  cut  short  l)y  death)  till  now."— 7?^?wj  Diary,  1821.J 

VOL.  I.  K 
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35— Page  37,  line  25. 

As  re  dining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  Hay  ; 

[A  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow  was  so  ■well  known  to  be  his 
favourite  resting-place,  that  the  boys  called  it  'Byron's  Tomb:'  and 
here,  they  say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours,  wrapt  up  in  thought.— Moore.] 

36.— Page  37,  line  31. 
I  fancied  that  Mossop  himself  was  outsJione: 
Mossop,  a  contemporary  of  Garrick,  famous  for  his  performance  of 
Zanga. 

37.— Page  38,  line  1. 

Or,  as  Lear,  Ipour'dforth  the  deep  imprecation, 

[For  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the  speech-days,  he 
selected  always  the  most  vehement  passages;  such  as  the  speech  of 
Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonzo,  and  Lear's  address  to  the  storm. — 

MOOEE.] 

38.- Page  3S,  line  9. 
To  IdafuH  oft  may  rememhrance  restore  vie, 
[In  the  private  volume  the  two  last  stanzas  ran— 

"  I  thought  this  poor  brain,  fever'd  even  to  madness. 
Of  tears,  as  of  reason,  for  ever  Was  drain'd; 
But  the  drops  which  now  flow  down  this  bosom  of  sadness, 
Convince  me  the  springs  have  some  moisture  retaiu'd. 

"  Sweet  scenes  of  my  childhood  !  your  blest  recollection 
Has  wrung  from  these  eyelids,  to  weeping  long  dead, 
In  torrents  the  tears  of  my  warmest  affection. 
The  last  and  the  fondest  I  ever  shall  shed."] 

39.— Page  39,  line  12. 

IVould  twiuMe  dimly  through  their  sphere, 

"Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return."— Shakspeabe. 

40.— Page  39,  line  36. 

"  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand." 

The  last  line  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from  a  Spanish  proverb, 

41.— Page  40,  line  22. 

•j'O  MARY,  ox  BECEinXG  HER  PICTURE. 

[Of  this  "Mary,"  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  heiress  ot 
Annesley,  or  ''  Mary  "  of  Aberdeen,  all  I  can  record  is,  that  she  was  of 
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an  humble,  if  not  equivocal,  station  in  life,  and  that  she  bad  long  light 
golden  hair,  of  which  he  used  to  show  a  lock,  as  well  as  her  picture, 
among  his  friends,— Moore.] 

42.— Page  41,  line  6. 

But  Where's  the  beam  so  siveethj  straying, 

[But  Where's  the  beam  of  soft  desire  ? 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 
Love,  only  love,  could  e'er  inspire.— i^i/'5<  edit.'] 

43.— Page  42,  line  28. 

to  one  oJxoTiom  the  following  stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.'] 

[The  occurrence  took  place  at  Southwell,  and  the  beautiful  lady  to 
whom  the. lines  were  addressed  was  Miss  Houson.] 

44.— Page  42,  line  31. 

And  hurtling  o'er  thy  lovely  head, 

This  word  is  used  by  Gray  in  his  poem  to  the  Fatal  Sisters : — 

"  Iron-sleet  of  an-owy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air." 

45.— Page  45,  line  14. 

In  laio  an  infant,  and  in  years  a  hoy, 

In  law  eveiy  person  is  an  infant  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  [Damtetas  is  evidently  a  melo-dramatiscd  portrait  of  Lord 
Byron  himself.] 

46.— Page  47,  line  32. 

To  form  the  place  of  assignation. 

In  the  above  little  piece  the  author  has  been  accused  by  some  candid 
readers  of  introducing  the  name  of  a  lady  from  whom  he  was  some 
hundred  miles  distant  at  the  time  this  was  written;  and  poor  Juliet,  who 
has  slept  so  long  in  "  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,"  has  been  converted, 
with  a  tritiing  alteration  of  her  name,  into  an  English  damsel,  walking 
in  a  garden  of  their  own  creation,  during  the  month  of  December,  in  a 
villa;,'e  where  tlie  author  never  passed  a  winter.  Such  has  been  the 
candour  of  some  ingenious  critics.  We  would  advise  those  liberal  com- 
mentators on  taste  and  arbiters  of  decorum  to  read  Shakspeare. 

47.— Page  48,  line  18. 

But  curse  my  fate  for  ever  after. 

Having  heard  that  a  very  severe  and  indelicate  censure  has  been 
passed  on  the  above  poem,  I  beg  I(>ave  to  reply  in  a  quotation  from  an 
admired  work,  "  Carr's  Stranger  in  France." — "  As  we  were  contem- 
plating a  painting  on  a  large  scale,  in  which,  among  other  figures,  is  the 
uncovered  whole  length  of  a  warrior,  a  prudish-looking  hidy,  who  seemed 
to  have  touched  the  age  of  desperation,  after  having  attentively  surveyed 

k2 
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it  througli  lier  glass,  observed  to  lier  party,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  indecorum  in  that  picture.  I^Iadame  S.  shrewdly  whispered  in 
TOY  car  '  that  the  indecorum  was  in  the  remark.'  " 

48.— Page  48,  line  19. 

OSCAR  OF  ALVA. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the  story  of  "  Jeronyme 
and  Lorenzo,"  in  the  first  volume  of  Schiller's  "  Armenian,  or  the  Ghost- 
Seer."  It  also  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  scene  in  the  third  act  of 
"  Macbeth." 

49.— Page  49,  line  26. 

The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note  ; 

[Lord  Byron  falls  into  a  very  common  error,  that  of  mistakin,!;  pihroch, 
which  means  a  particular  sort  of  tune,  for  the  instrument  on  wliich  it  is 
played,  the  bagpipe.    Almost  every  foreign  tourist  does  the  same.] 

50.— Page  54,  line  24. 

For  him  thy  Beltane  yet  may  hum. 

[Beltane  Tree,  a  Highland  festival  on  the  first  of  IMay,  held  near  fires 
lighted  for  the  occasion.  The  pinmeval  origin  of  tliis  Celtic  superstition 
is  preserved  in  the  name  Beal-tain,  which  means  the  fire  of  Baal.] 

51.— Page  62,  line  16. 
Creusa^s  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 
The  mother  of  lulus,  lost  on  the  night  when  Troy  was  taken. 

52.— Page  68,  line  21. 

Ah  !  hapless  dame  !  no  sire  bewails, 

Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  was  deserted  by  liiin  for 
the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  that  city.  The  chorus,  from  which  tliis  is 
taken,  here  addresses  Medea ;  .though  a  considerable  liberty  is  taken 
with  the  original,  by  expanding  the  idea,  as  also  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  translation. 

53.— Page  68,  line  29. 

Who  neer  unloclcs  with  silver  hey 

The  original  is  "  Kaflat^av  ivoi^oiyri  xXy.oo,  f  jenwy ; "  literally  "  disclosing 
the  bright  key  of  the  mind." 

54.— Page  69,  line  3. 

Magxus  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears: 

No  reflection  is  here  intended  against  the  person  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Magnus.  He  is  merely  represented  as  performing  an  unavoid- 
able function  of  his  office.  Indeed,  such  an  attempt  could  only  recoil 
upon  myself;  as  that  gentleman  is  now  as  much  distinguished  by  his 
eloquence,  and  the  dignified  propriety  with  which  he  fills  his  situation, 
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as  he  was  in  liis  younger  days  for  wit  and  conviviality.  [Dr.  William 
Lort  Mansel  was,  in  1790,  appointed  to  the  headship  of  Trinity  College, 
hy  Mv.  Pitt.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  as 
the  author  of  several  jeux  cVtsprit,  and  was  supposed  to  have  assisted 
materially  in  the  "Pursuits  of  Literature."  He  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  Bristol,  through  the  influence  of  his  pupil  Mr.  Percival,  in  1808,  and 
died  at  Trinity  Lodge  in  1820  ] 

55.— Page  69,  line  31. 
TIC  Athenian's  glounng  style,  or  TuVy^sfire, 
Demosthenes. 

56.— Page  70,  line  2. 
Tlie  slighttst  motion  ivould  disj^leasc  the  Dean  ; 

fin  most  colleges,  the  Fellow  who  superintends  the  chapel  service  is 
called  Dean.] 

57.— Page  70,  line  21. 

Yet  pridng  Bentley's,  Brunck's,  or  Parson's  note, 

The  present  Greek  professor  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  a  man 
whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  may,  perhaps,  justify  their  preference. 
["  I  remember  to  have  seen  Porson  at  Cambridge,  in  the  hall  of  our 
college,  and  in  private  parties ;  and  I  never  caji  recollect  him  except  as 
drunk  or  brutal,  and  generally  both  :  I  mean  in  an  evening  ;  for  in  the 
hall  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table,  aiul  I  at  the  Vice-Master's;— and  he 
then  and  there  appeared  sober  in  his  demeanour;  but  I  have  seen  him, 
in  a  private  party  of  under-graduates,  take  up  a  poker  to  them,  and 
heard  him  use  language  as  blackguard  as  his  action.  Of  all  the  disgust- 
ing brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Porson  was  the  most  bestial, 
as  far  as  the  few  times  I  saw  him  went,  lie  was  tolerated  in  this  state 
amongst  the  young  men  for  his  talents;  as  the  Turks  think  a  madman 
inspired,  and  bear  with  him.  He  used  to  recite,  or  rather  vomit,  pages 
of  all  languages,  and  could  hiccup  Greek  like  a  Helot;  and  certainly 
Sparta  never  shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser  exhibition  than  this 
man's  intoxication." — Byron  Letters,  1818.] 

58.— Page  70,  line  28. 

Whether  'tis  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour; 

Since  this  was  written,  Lord  Henry  Petty  [now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne] 

has  lost  Ills  place,  and  Bubsequeutly"(l  had  almost  said  consequently)  the 

honour  of  representing  the  University.    A  fact  so  glaring  requires  no 

comment. 

59.— Page  72,  line  18. 
Of  him  u'ho  never  can  forget  I " 
[These  verses  were  written  at  llarrowgate,  in  August,  1806.] 

60.— Page  72,  line  19. 

THE   CORNELIA>f. 

[The  cornelian  of  these  verses  was  given  to  liOrd  P.yron  hy  the 
Cambridge  chorister,  Eddlestone,  whose  musical  talents  introduced  hira 
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to  the  poet,  -who  entertained  for  liim  the  most  romantic  friendship. 
Young  Eddlestone,  on  leaving  liis  choir,  entered  into  a  mercantile  house 
in  the  metropolis,  and  died  of  a  consumption,  in  ISll,  which  produced 
this  letter  from  Lord  Byron  to  Mrs.  Pigot,  of  Southwell: — "You  may 
rememher  a  cornelian,  which  some  years  ago  I  consigned  to  Miss  Pigot, 
indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now  I  am  about  to  make  the  most  seltish  and 
nide  of  requests.  The  person  who  gave  it  to  me,  when  I  was  very 
young,  is  dead,  and  though  a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  we  met  as  it 
was  the  only  memorial  I  possessed  of  that  person  (in  whom  I  was  very 
much  interested),  it  has  acquii-ed  a  value  by  this  event  I  could  have 
wished  it  never  to  have  borne  in  my  eyes.  If,  therefore.  Miss  Pigot 
should  have  preserved  it.  I  must,  under  tliese  circumstances,  beg  her  to 
excuse  my  requesting  it  to  be  ti-ansmitted  to  me,  and  I  will  replace  it  by 
something  she  may  remember  me  by  equally  well."] 

Gl.— Page  73,  line  17. 

AN   OCCASIOXAL    TROLOGUE,   DELIVERED   PREVIOUS   TO   THE   PERFORMANCE 
OF   "THE    WHEEL   OF   FORTrXE  "    AT    A    PRIVATE    THEATRE. 

["  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reckoned  a  good  actor.  Besides  Harrow 
speeches,  in  which  I  shone,  I  enacted  Pcnmddock.  in  the  '  Wheel  of 
Fortnne,"  and  Tristram  Fickle,  in  the  farce  of '  The  Weathercock,'  fur 
three  nights,  in  some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell,  in  1S06,  with  great 
applause.  The  occasional  prologue  for  our  volunteer  play  was  also  of 
my  composition." — Byron  Diary.  The  prologue  was  written  by  him, 
between  stages,  on  his  way  from  Harrowgate.  On  getting  into  the 
carriage  at  Chestertield,  he  said  to  his  companion,  '•  Now  Pigot,  I'll  spin 
a  prologue  for  our  play;"  and  before  they  reached  Mansfield  he  had 
completed  his  task,— interrupting,  only  once,  his  rhyming  reverie,  to  ask 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  French  word  "dchitt;"  and,  on  being 
answered,  exclaiming,  '"Ay,  that  will  do  for  rhyme  to  'new.'" — Moore.] 

C2.— Page  75,  line  24. 

For  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  ask. 

[Tlie  'illiberal  impromptu"  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  Lord 
BjTons  '"I'eply"  in  the  ilorning  Chronicle.] 

63.— Page  76,  line  17. 
Sweet  scene  o/  my  youth  '  seat  of  Friendship  and  Truth 
Harrow. 

&!.— Page  79,  line  13. 

TO   ELIZA. 

[Miss  Elizabeth  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  to  whom  several  of  Lord  Byron's 
earliest  letters  were  addressed.] 

65.— Page  SO,  line  1. 

LACHIN  Y   GAIR. 

jMchit!  y  Gab;  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erse,  Loch  na  Garr,  towers 
proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  Highlands,  near  Invercauld.    One 
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of  our  Modern  tourists  mentions  it  as  the  highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in 
Great  Britain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  picturesque  amongst  our  "Caledonian  Alps."  Its  appearance  is  of 
a  dusky  hue,  but  the  summit  is  the  seat  of  eternal  snows.  Near  Lachin 
y  Gairl  spent  some  of  the  early  part  of  my  life,  the  recollection  of  ■which 
has  given  birth  to  these  stanzas. 

66.— Page  SO,  line  10. 

My  cap  was  the  honnet,  my  doah  v;as  the  plaid; 

This  ^rord  is  erroneonsly  pronounced  phul:  the  proper  pronunciation 
(accoi'ding  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  1  y  tl  e  orthcgrapliy. 

67.— Page  SO,  line  25. 

^^  Ill-Starr' d,  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  "the  Gordons,'^  many  of  whom 
fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles,  better  knoAvu  by  the  name  of 
the  Pretender.  This  branch  was  nearly  allied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attach- 
ment, to  the  Stuarts.  George,  the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  tlie 
Princess  Annabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.  By  her 
he  left  four  sons :  the  third,  Sir  William  Gordon,  1  have  the  honour  to 
claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

68.— Page  SO,  line  27. 

Ah!  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Calloden, 

Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I  am  not  certain, 
but,  as  many  fell  in  the  insurrection,  I  have  used  the  name  of  the 
principal  action,  "pars  pro  toto." 

69.— Page  SO,  line  30. 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braraar ; 

A  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called.    There  is  also  a  Castle  of  Brsemar. 

70.— Page  SI,  line  4. 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr, 

[The  feeling  continued  to  break  out  to  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  in 
the  "  Island,"  one  of  his  latest  poems,  he  ascribed  his  raptures  at  the 
Alp  and  Apennine,  at  Ida  and  Olvmpus,  to  his  recollections  of  Loch  na 
Garr.] 

71.— Page  81,  line  21. 

A  Pylades  in  every  friend? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylades  was  the  companion  of 
Orestes,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  those  frieudshipa  which,  with  those  of 
Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Nisus  and  Euryalns,  Damon  ar.d  Pythias,  have 
boon  handed  down  to  posterity  as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments, 
which  in  all  probability  never  existed  beyond  tlie  imagination  of  the 
poet,  or  the  page  of  an  historian,  or  modern  novelist. 
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72 —Page  83,  line  10. 

Candour  compels  me,  Bechek  !  to  command 

[The  Rev.  John  Becher,  prebendary  of  Southwell,  the  well  known 
author  of  several  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor.  To  his 
care  the  superintendence  of  the  second  edition  of"  Hours  of  Idleness," 
during  its  progress  through  a  country  press,  was  intrusted,  and  at  his 
suggestion  several  corrections  and  omissions  were  made.  "  I  must 
return  you,''  wrote  Lord  Byron  in  February,  1S08,  '•  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  ine  and  my'poetical  bantlings, 
and  I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  show  how  much  I  esteem  the  aduict  and  the 
adviser."] 

73.— Page  84,  line  16. 

ELEGY  OS  NETVSTEAD   ABBEY. 

As  one  poem  on  this  subject  is  already  printed,  the  author  had, 
originally,  no  intention  of  inserting  the  following.  It  is  now  added  at 
the  particular  request  of  some  friends. 

7-4.— Page  84,  line  20. 

Beligions  shrine!  repentant  TLE-^ViY'i  pride! 

Henry  II.  founded  Newstead  soon  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  k 
Becket. 

75.— Page  84,  line  27. 

Ko  mail-clad  serfs,  obedient  to  their  lord. 

This  word  is  used  by  Walter  Scott,  in  his  poem,  "  The  Wild  Hunts- 
man;" synonymous  with  vassal. 

76.— Page  84,  line  28. 
In  grim  array  th^  crimson  cross  demand; 
The  red  cross  was  the  badge  of  the  Crusaders. 

77.— Page  85,  line  IS. 

Soon  as  the  gloaming  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

As  •'' gloaming,"  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,  is  Air  more  poetical, 
and  has  been  recommended  by  many  eminent  literary  men,  particularly 
by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Letters  to  Burns,  I  have  ventured  to  use  it  on 
account  of  its  harmony. 

78.— Page  S3,  line  20. 
Or  matin  orkons  to  Mary  paid. 
The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  "Virgin. 

79.— Page  85,  line  27. 

Another  Hexry  the  Und  gift  recalls, 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VITI.  bestowed  Nowstead 
Abbey  on  Sir  John  Byron. 
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SO.— Page  83,  line  5. 
An  abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress  now, 
Ne-wstead  sustained  a  considerable  siege  in  the  war  between  Cliarles  I. 
^nd  his  parliament. 

81.— Page  86,  line  21, 

Trembling  she  snatch' d  him  from  tK  unequal  strife, 

Lord  By/on  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  held  high  commands  in  the 
royal  army.  The  former  was  general-in-chief  in  Ireland,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  governor  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  aftei-wards  the 
unhappy  James  II. ;  the  latter  had  a  principal  share  in  many  actions. 

82.- Page  86,  line  24. 

To  lead  the  hand  where  godlile  Falkland /eZ?. 

Lucius  Gary,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most  accomplished  man  of 
his  age,  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Newbury,  charging  in  the  ranks  of 
Lord  Byron's  regiment  of  Cavalry. 

83.— Page  87,  line  20. 

Loathing  the  offering  of  so  darh  a  death. 

This  is  an  historical  fact.  A  violent  tempest  occurred  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Cromwell,  which  occasioned 
many  disputes  between  his  partisans  and  the  cavaliers :  both  interpreted 
the  circumstance  into  divine  interposition  ;  but  whetlier  as  approbation 
or  condemnation,  we  leave  to  the  casuists  of  that  age  to  decide.  I  have 
made  such  use  of  the  occurrence  as  suited  the  subject  of  my  poem. 

84.— Page  87,  line  21. 
The  legal  ruler  now  resumes  the  helm, 
Charles  II. 

85.— Page  88,  line  28. 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  Against  the  will  of  fate. 

[ "  Come  what  may,"  wrote  BjTon  to  his  mother,  in  Marcli,  ISfiO, 
"  Xewstead  and  I  stand  or  fall  together.  I  have  now  lived  on  the  spot ; 
I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it ;  and  no  pressure,  present  or  future,  shall 
induce  me  to  barter  the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have  that 
pride  within  me  whicli  will  enable  me  to  support -difficulties.  I  can 
endure  privations  ;  but  could  1  oljtain,  in  exchange  for  Newstead  Abbey, 
the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I  would  reject  the  proposition."] 

86.— Page  88,  line  32. 

And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. 

[Those  who  turn  from  tliis  Elegy  to  the  stanzas  on  Newstead  Abbey, 
in  the  tliirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  cannot  fail  to  remark  how  fre- 
quently the  thoughts  in  the  two  pieces  are  the  same  ;  or  to  be  interested 
in  con'ipariiig  the  juvenile  sketcli  with  tlic  bold  touches  and  mellow 
colouring  of  the  master's  picture.] 
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87.— Page  89.  line  1. 

CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIOXS. 

["I  was  laid,"  says  Lord  BjTon,  "on  my  back,  when  this  schoolboy 
thing  was  written,  or  rather  dictated— expecting  to  rise  no  more,  m'v 
physician  having  taken  his  sixteenth  fee."  In  the  private  volume  tlie 
poem  opened  differently : — 

"  Hence  !  thou  unvarying  song  of  varied  loves, 
Wliich  youth  commends,  maturer  age  reproves ; 
Which  every  rhyming  bard  repeats  by  rote. 
By  thousands  ec"ho"d  to  the  self-same  note ! 
Tired  of  the  dull,  unceasing,  copious  strain, 
My  soul  is  panting  to  be  free  again. 
Farewell !  ye  nymphs  propitious  to  my  verse, 
Some  otlier  Damon  will  your  charms  rehearse ; 
Souie  other  paint  his  pangs,  in  hope  of  bliss, 
Or  dwell  in  rapture  on  your  nectar'd  kiss. 
Those  beauties,  gi'ateful  to  my  ardent  sight, 
Ko  more  entrance  my  senses  in  delight ; 
Those  bosoms,  form'd  of  animated  snow, 
Alike  are  tasteless  and  unfeeling  now. 
Tiiese  to  some  happier  lover  I  resign — 
The  memory  of  those  joys  alone  is  mine. 
Censure  no  more  shall  brand  my  humble  name, 
The  child  of  passion  and  the  fool  of  fame. 
"Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devonr'd  with  spleen, 
I  rest  a  perfect  Timon,  not  nineteen. 
World  !  I  renounce  thee  !  all  my  hope's  o'ercast ! 
One  sigh  I  give  thee,  but  that  sigh's  the  last. 
Friends,  foes,  and  females,  now  alike  adieu  ! 
AVould  I  could  add  remembrance  of  you  too ! 
Yet  though  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams. 
The  curse  of  memory,  hovering  in  my  dreams. 
Depicts  with  glowing  pencil  all  those  years. 
Ere  yet  mj-  cup,  empoison'd,  flow'd  with  tears 
Still  niles  my  senses  with  tyrannic  sway, 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

"  Alas !  in  vain  I  check  the  maddening  thought ; 
It  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  and  unsought : 
My  soul  to  Fancy's,"  &c.  &c.,  as  at  line  29.] 

as.— Page  90,  line  6. 
To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight. 
[The  nest  fifty-sLs  lines,  to — 

"  Here  first  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band," 
were  added  in  the  first  edition  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness."] 

89.— Page  91,  line  12. 

PoMPOSVs'  virtues  are  hut  knoion  to  few: 

[Dr.  Butler,  then  head-master  of  Harrow.    Had  Lord  Byron  published 
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another  ediiion  of  these  poems,  it  -was  his  inteution  to  replace  these  four 
lines  by  the  four  Tvhich  follow  : — 

"  If  once  my  muse  a  harsher  portrait  drew, 
"Warm  with  her  wrongs,  and  deeni'd  the  likeness  true, 
By  cooler  judgment  taught,  her  faplt  slie  owns, — 
AYith  noble  minds  a  fault  confess'd,  atones."] 

90.— Page  91,  line  22. 

Who  JiaWd  me  chief,  dbedieiit  to  command ; 

[On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Dniry,  three  candidates  for  the  vacant  chair 
presented  themselves — Messrs.  Druiy,  Evans,  and  Butler.  On  the  first 
movement  to  which  this  contest  gave  rise  in  tlie  school,  young  Wildraan 
was  at  the  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Drury,  while  Byron  held  himself 
aloof  fi-om  any.  Anxious,  however,  to  have  him  as  an  ally,  one  of  the 
Drury  faction  said  to  Wildman — "  Byron,  I  knoAv,  will  not  join,  because 
lie  does  not  choose  to  act  second  to  any  one,  but,  by  giving  up  the  leader- 
ship to  him,  you  may  at  once  secure  him."  This  Wildman  did,  and 
Byron  took  the  command. — Moore.] 

91.— Page  91,  line  26. 

Or  all  the  sahle  glories  of  his  gown; 

[Instead  of  this  couplet,  the  private  volume  has  these  lines  : — 

"  Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant's  furious  frown, 
Scaire'y  respecting  his  majestic  gown ; 
By  which,  in  vain,  he  gain'd  a  borrow'd  gi-ace, 
Adding  new  terror  to  his  sneering  face.'"] 

92.-Page91,line31. 

Probus,  thej-iride  of  science,  and  the  hoast, 

Dr.  Drury.  This  most  able  and  excellent  man  retired  from  his  situa- 
lioii  in  March,  1805,  after  liaving  resided  thirty-five  years  at  Harrow; 
the  last  twenty  as  liead-master ;  an  oflice  he  held  with  equal  honour  to 
liimself  and  advantage  to  the  very  extensive  school  over  Avhich  he  pre- 
sided. Piinegyric  would  here  be  superfluous :  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  qualifications  which  were  never  doubted.  A  considerable 
contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidates  for  his  vacant  chair : 
of  this  I  can  only  say. 

Si  mea  cum  vestris  valuissent  vota,  Polasgi ! 
Non  foret  ambiguus  tanti  certaminis  ha'res, 

[Lord  Byron's  letters  from  Harrow  contain  the  same  high  praise  of 
Dr.  Drury.  In  one,  of  Nov.  2,  1804,  he  says — "  There  is  so  much  of  the 
gentleman,  so  much  mildness,  and  nothing  of  pedantry  in  his  character, 
that  1  cannot  help  liking  him,  and  will  remember  his  instructions  Avith 
gratitude  as  long  as  1  live."  A  week  after,  he  adds—"  I  revere  Dr. 
Dnuy.  I  dread  offending  him  ;  not,  however,  through  fear,  but  the 
rcspi'ct  I  bear  him  makes  me  unhappy  when  I  am  under  his  displea- 
sure." Dr.  Di-ury  has  related  the  secret  of  the  iufiuenco  he  obtained: 
tlie  glance  which  told  him  that  the  lad  was  "  a  wild  mountain  colt,"  told 
him  also  that  he  could  be  "  led  with  a  silken  string."] 
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93.— Page  91,  line  3S. 

PoMPOSUS  governs, — hut,  my  muse,  forbear : 

[This  passage  also,  was,  in  a  new  edition,  to  have  had  a  different 
turn : — 

"  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care  ; 
Oh  !  may  like  honours  crown  his  future  name  : 
If  such  his  virtues,  such  shall  be  his  fame.'"] 

94.— Page  92,  line  38. 

Beneath  one  common  stroke  of/ate  expire: 

[During  a  rehellion  at  Harrow,  the  poet  prevented  the  school-room 
from  being  burnt  down,  by  pointing  out  to  the  boys  the  names  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the  walls.] 

95.— Page  93,  line  12. 

Xor  hoUs  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avail'd; 

[Lord  Byron  elsewhere  thus  describes  his  usual  course  of  life  whi'e  at 
Harrow — "  always  cricketing,  rebelling,  roicing,  a'^-d  in  all  manner  of 
mischiefs."  One  day  he  tore  down  the  gratings  '"lom  the  window  of  the 
hall ;  and  when  asked  by  Dr.  Butler  his  reason  for  the  outrage,  coolly 
answered,  '"because  they  darkened  the  room."] 

96.— Page  91,  line  2. 

And  friendshij)  s  feeVings  triumph'd  over  love. 

[This  description  of  his  emotions,  in  1806,  on  encountering  his  former 
schoolfellows,  falls  far  short  of  what  occurred  in  an  accidental  meeting 
with  Lord  Clare,  on  the  road  between  Imola  and  Bologna,  in  1821. 
"  This  meeting,"  says  Lord  Byron,  ''annihilated  for  a  moment  all  the 
years  between  the  present  time  and  the  days  of  Harrow.  It  was  a  new 
and  inexplicable  feeling,  like  rising  from  the  grave,  to  me.  Clare  too 
was  much  agitated— more  in  appearance  than  was  myself;  for  I  could 
feel  his  heart  beat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  pulse  of 
my  own  which  made  me  think  so.  "We  were  but  five  minutes  together, 
and  on  the  public  road ;  but  I  hardly  recollect  an  hour  of  my  existence 
which  could  be  weighed  against  them."  The  sudden  arrival  at  Pisa,  in 
1S22,  of  another  invaluable  friend,  produced  kindred  effects.  "  We  wei-e 
one  evening  seated,"  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  "  in  the  garden  of  the 
Palazzo  Lanfranchi.  At  this  moment  a  servant  announced  Mr.  Hob- 
huuse.  The  slight  shade  of  melancholy  diiTused  over  Lord  Byron's  face 
gaveinstant.place  to  the  liveliest  joy ;  but  it  was  so  great,  that  it  almost 
deprived  him  of  strength.  A  feartul  paleness  came  over  his  cheeks,  and 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  he  embraced  his  fi'iend :  his  emotion 
was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to  sit  down."] 

97.— Page  94,  line  37. 

Alonzo!  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 

[The  Hon.  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  brotlier  to 
Richard,  fourth  Viscount  Powersooiirt.  He  died  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Lord  Byron  at  one  lime  gave  him  ti;e  preference  over  all  other  friends.] 
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98.— Page  95,  line  18. 

Davits,  the  Jiarhinger  of  childish  joy  ; 

[The  Eev.  John  Cecil  Tattersall,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  -n-ho 
died  Dec.  8, 1812,  at  Hall's  Place,  Kent,  aged  twenty-four.] 

99.— Page  95,  line  26, 

The  rustic's  musket  aim\l  against  my  life  : 

[The  "factious  strife"  was  brought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school, 
and  the  dismissal  of  some  volunteers  from  drill,  both  happening  at  the 
same  hour.  The  butt-end  of  a  musket  was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and 
■would  have  felled  him  to  the  ground,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Tatter- 
Ball.— Mooke.] 

100.— Page  95,  line  35. 

An  act  like  this  can  simple  thanks  repays 

[In  the  pi'ivate  volume : — 

"  Thus  did  you  save  that  life  I  scarcely  prize— 
A  life  unworthy  such  a  sacrifice."] 

101.— Page  95,  line  39. 

Lycus  !  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great: 

[John  Fitzgibbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  afterwards  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, of  whom  Lord  Byron  said,  in  1822,  "  I  have  always  loved  him  better 
than  any  male  thing  in  the  world." — "  I  never,"  was  his  language  in  1821, 
"  hear  the  word  '  Clare'  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even  noiv ;  and  I 
write  it  with  the  feelings  of  1803-4-5,  ad  infinitum."  A  remonstrance 
which  Lord  Clare  addressed  to  him  at  school,  was  found  among  his  papers 
(as  were  most  of  the  notes  of  his  early  favourites),  and  on  the  back  of  it 
was  an  endorsement  which  is  a  fresh  testimony  of  his  affection : — "  This 
nnd  another  letter  were  written  at  Harrow,  by  my  then  and,  I  hope,  ever 
beloved  friend.  Lord  Clare,  when  we  -were  both  schoolboys;  and  sent  to 
my  study  in  consequence  of  some  childish  misund(!rstanding, — the  only 
one  which  ever  arose  between  us.  It  was  of  short  dui'ation,  and  I  retain 
this  note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  his  perusal,  that  we 
may  smile  over  the  recollection  of  the  insignificance  of  our  first  and  last 
quarrel."] 

102.— Page  95,  line  42. 

ThefeehU  efforts  of  my  lengthened  song. 

[In  the  private  volume,  the  following  lines  conclude  this  character : — 

"  For  ever  to  possess  a  friend  in  thee, 
Was  bliss  unhoped,  though  not  unsought  by  me. 
Thy  softer  soul  was  form'd  for  love  alone, 
To  ruder  passions  and  to  hate  unknown  ; 
Thy  mind,  in  union  with  thy  beauteous  form. 
Was  gentle,  but  unfit  to  stem  tlie  storm. 
That  face,  an  index  of  celestial  worth, 
Proclaim'd  a  heart  abstracted  from  tlie  earth. 
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Oft,  -wlien  depress' il  with  sad  foreboding  gloom, 

I  sat  reclined  upon  our  favourite  tomb, 

I've  seen  those  sympathetic  eyes  o'erflow 

"With  kind  compassion  for  thy  comrade's  woe ; 

Or,  when  less  mournful  subjects  form'd  our  themes, 

We  tried  a  thousand  fond  romantic  schemes, 

Oft  hast  thou  sworn,  in  friendship's  soothing  tone, 

Whatever  wish  was  mine,  must  be  thine  own."] 

103.— Page  96,  line  11. 

SJiaU/aii-  Eurvalus ^ass  hy  v.nsun(/? 

[George  John,  fifth  Earl  of  Delav.arr. — " I  am  happy  enough,  and  com- 
fortable here,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  from  Harrow  of  Oct.  25, 1S04. 
"  ]\I}-  friends  are  not  numerous,  but  select.  Among  the  principal,  I  rank 
Lord  Delawarr,  who  is  very  amiable,  and  my  particular  friend."^ 
"  Nov.  2,  1804.  Lord  Delawarr  is  considerably  younger  tlian  me,  but  the 
most  good-tempered,  amiable,  clever  fellow  in  the  universe.  To  all 
which  he  adds  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eyes  of  women)  of  being 
remarkably  handsome.  Delawarr  and  myself  are,  in  a  manner,  con- 
nected; for  one  of  my  forefathers,  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  married  into 
their  family."  The  allusion  in  the  text  to  their  subsequent  quarrel, 
receives  further  light  from  a  letter  which  the  poet  addressed  to  Lord 
Clare  in  1807  : — "You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  I  have  lately  A^Titten 
to  Delawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  far  as  possible,  without 
involving  some  old  friends  of  mine  in  the  business),  the  cause  of  my 
behaviour  to  him  during  my  last  I'esidence  at  Harrow,  which  you  will 
recollect  was  rather  en  cavalier.  Since  that  period  I  have  discovered  he 
was  treated  with  injustice,  both  by  those  who  misrepresented  his  con- 
duct, and  by  me  in  consequence  of  their  suggestions.  I  have,  therefore, 
made  all  the  reparation  in  my  power,  by  apologising  for  my  mistake, 
though  with  very  faint  hopes  of  success.  However,  I  have  eased  my  own 
conscience  by  the  atonement,  which  is  humiliating  enough  to  one  of 
my  disposition ;  yet  I  could  not  have  slept  satisfied  with  the  reflection 
of"  having,  even  imintentionally,  injured  any  individual,  I  have  done 
all  that  could  be  doue  to  repair  the  injury.'"] 

104.— Page  96,  line  36. 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Cleon  stand; 
[Edward  Noel  Long,  Esq.] 

105.— Page  97,  line  3. 

As  speakers  each  supports  an  equal  name. 

This  alludes  to  the  public  speeches  delivered  at  the  school  where  the 
author  was  educated. 

106,— Page  97,  line  13. 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell, 
[Thus  in  the  private  volume  :— 

"  Yet  in  the  retrospection  finds  relief. 
And  revels  in  the  luxury  of  gi-ief."] 
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107— Page  97,  line  19. 

Or  luhen  my  first  harangue  received  applause, 

["My  qualities  were  much  more  oratorical  tlian  poetical,  and  Dr 
Drury,  my  grand  patron,  bad  a  great  notion  that  I  shoukl  turn  out  an 
orator  from  my  fluency,  my  tui'bulence,  my  voice,  my  copiousness  of 
declamation,  and  my  action.  I  remember  that  my  first  declamation 
astonished  Dr.  Drury  into  some  unwonted  (for  he  was  economical  of  such) 
and  sudden  compliments,  before  the  declaimers  at  our  first  rehearsal." — 
Byron  Diary.  I  certainly  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron's  atti- 
tude, gesture,  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  his  composition.  To  my 
surprise,  he  suddenly  diverged  from  the  written  composition,  with  a 
boldness  and  rapidity  sufficient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fail  in 
memoi-y  as  to  the  conclusion.  I  questioned  him,  why  he  had  altered  his 
declamation?  He  declared  he  had  made  no  alteration,  and  did  not 
know,  in  speaking,  that  he  had  deviated  from  it  one  letter.  I  believed 
him,  and  from  a  knoAvledge  of  his  temperament,  am  convinced  that  he 
was  hurried  on  to  expressions  and  colourings  more  striking  than  what 
his  pen  had  expressed,— Dk,  Druey.] 

108.— Page  97,  line  24. 

The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  fame  my  own. 

fin  the  private  volume  the  poem  concludes  thus : 

"  When,  yet  a  novice  in  the  mimic  art, 
I  feign'd  the  transports  of  a  vengeful  heart — 
When  as  the  Royal  Slave  I  trod  the  stage. 
To  vent  in  Zanga  more  than  mortal  rage — 
The  praise  of  Probus  made  me  fuel  more  proud 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  list'ning  crowd. 

"  Ah ;  vain  endeavour  in  this  childish  strain 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  which  I  thus  complain! 
What  can  avail  this  fruitless  loss  of  time, 
To  measure  sorrow  in  a  jingling  rhyme  ! 
No  social  solace  from  a  friend  is  near. 
And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feeling  tear. 
I  seek  not  joy  in  woman's  sparkling  eye  : 
The  smiles  of  beauty  cannot  check  the  sigh. 
Adieu,  thou  world!  thy  pleasure's  still  a  dream, 
Thy  virtue  but  a  visionary  theme  ; 
Thy  years  of  vice  on  years  of  folly  i-oll. 
Till  grinning  death  assigns  the  destined  goal, 
Where  all  are  hastening  to  the  dread  abode, 
To  meet  the  judgment  of  a  righteous  God ; 
Mix'd  in  the  concourse  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
A  mourner  midst  of  mirth,  I  glide  along; 
A  wretched,  isolated,  gloomy  thing, 
Curst  by  reflection's  deep  corroding  sting; 
But  not  that  mental  sting  which  stabs  within. 
The  dark  avenger  of  unpunish'd  sin  ; 
The  silent  shaft  which  goads  the  guilty  Avretcli 
Extended  on  a  rack's  untiring  stretch: 
Conscience  that  sting,  that  shaft  to  him  supplies — 
His  mind  the  rack  from  which  he  ne'er  can  rise. 
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For  me,  -vvhate'er  my  folly,  or  my  fear, 
One  cheerful  comfort  still  is  clierish'd  here 
No  dread  internal  haunts  my  hours  of  rest, 
No  dreams  of  injured  innocence  iirfest; 
Of  hope,  of  peace,  of  almost  all  bereft. 
Conscience,  my  last  but  welcome  guest,  is  left. 
Slander's  empoison'd  breath  may  blast  my  name, 
Envy  delights  to  blight  the  buds  of  fame ; 
Deceit  may  chill  the  current  of  my  blood, 
And  freeze  atfection's  ■warm  impassion'd  flood; 
Presaging  horror  darken  eveiy  seuse ; — 
Even  here  will  conscience  be  my  best  defence. 
My  bosom  feeds  no  '  worm  which  ne'er  can  die :' 
Not  crimes  I  mourn,  but  happiness  gone  by. 
Thus  crawling  ou  ■with  many  a  reptile  vile, 
My  heart  is  bitter,  though  my  cheek  may  smile ; 
No  more  with  fonuer  bliss  my  heart  is  glad ; 
Hope  yields  to  anguish  and  my  soul  is  sad  : 
From  fond  regi-et  no  future  joy  can  save ; 
Remembrance  slumbers  only  in  the  grave,"] 

109.— Page  98,  line  38. 
And  Love,  vnthout  his  pinion,  smiled  on  Youth. 
"  L'Amitie  est  1" Amour  sans  ailes,"  is  a  French  proverb. 

110.— Page  99,  line  2. 

ENTITLED  "THE   COMJIOX   LOT." 

Written  by  James  Montgomery,  author  of  the  "  Wanderer  in  Switzer* 
land,"  &c. 

111.— Page  99,  line  8. ' 

The  hero  rolls  the  tide  of  war ; 

No  particular  hero  is  here  alluded  to.  The  exploits  of  Bayard, 
Nemours,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and,  in  more  more  modem  tinaes, 
the  fame  of  Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great,  Count  Saxe,  Charles  of 
Sweden,  &c.,  are  familiar  to  every  historical  i-eader,  but  the  exact  places 
of  their  birth  Are  known  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  admirers. 

112.— Page  103,  line  2. 

AN   IMITATION   OF  JIACPUERSON'S  OSSIAN. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  obsei-ve,  that  the  story,  though  considerably 
varied  iu  the  catastrophe,  Is  taken  from  "Nisus  and  Euiyalus,"  of  which 
episode  a  translation  is  already  given  in  the  present  volume. 

113.— Page  106,  line  27. 

tears  of  the  stormy 

I  fear  Laing's  late  edition  has  completely  overthrown  every  hope  that 
Macphersons  Ossian  might  prove  the  translation  of  a  series  of  poems 
complete  in  themselves;   but,  while  the  imposture  is  discovered,  the 
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merit  of  the  •^rork  remains  nudispuiecl,  though  not  without  faults— 
particularly,  in  some  parts,  turgid  and  bombastic  diction.— The  present 
humble  imitation  will  be  pardoned  by  the  admirers  of  the  original  as  an 
attempt,  however  inferior,  wliich  evinces  an  attachment  to  their  favourite 
author. 

114.— Page  106,  line  28. 

L'AMITIK  est  L'AMOUR  sans  AILE6. 

[This  poem  was  not  included  in  the  publication  of  1807.] 


115.— Page  107,  line  31. 
Seat  of  my  youth  !  thy  distant  spire 


Harrow. 


116.— Page  108,  line  1. 
My  Lycus!  wherefore  dost  thou  weepf 
[The  Earl  of  Clare.] 

117.— Page  109,  line  1. 

THE  PKAYER  OF  NATURE. 

[It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  reason  these  stanzas,  which 
surpass  anything  that  Lord  Byron  had  written  up  to  that  date,  were 
not  included  in  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  They  were  never  published 
till  they  appeared  in  Moore's  life  of  the  poet.] 

118.— Page  111,  line  1. 

TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ. 

[Long,  who  was  with  Loi-d  Byron  both  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  en- 
tered the  Guards  and  served  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  He  was 
drowned  early  in  1809,  when  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  in  the 
Peninsula;  the  transport  in  which  he  sailed  being  run  down  in  the  night 
by  another  of  the  convoy.  "Long's  father,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  wrote 
to  me  to  write  his  son's  epitaph.  I  promised — but  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
complete  it.  He  was  such  a  good,  amiable  being  as  rarely  i-emains  long 
in  this  world ;  with  talent  and  accomplishments,  too,  to  make  him  the 
more  regretted."— .B^;o?i  Diary,  1821.] 

119.— Page  113,  line  22. 

Which  once  contained  our  youth's  retreat ; 

[The  two  friends  were  both  passionately  attached  to  Harrow ;  and 
Bometimes  made  excursions  thither  together,  to  revive  their  school-boy 
recollections.] 

120.— Page  114,  line  4. 

Bestovid  hy  thee  upon  another. 

[Though  these  verses,  which  are  addressed  to  Mrs.  Musters,  intimate 
that  she  had  first   returned  and  then  renounced  the   poet's  love,  ho 
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imiformly,  in  later  life,  absolved  her  from  the  charge.  "  The  ardour," 
he  said,  in  1822,  "  was  all  on  my  side.  I  -w-as  serious ;  she  was  volatile : 
she  liked  me  as  a  younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed  at  me  as  a 
boy ;  she,  however,  gave  me  her  picture,  and  that  was  something  to  make 
verses  upou."J 

121.— Page  115,  line  6. 

The  cumhrous  pomp  of  Saxon  pride. 

Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelic  word,  signifying  either  Lowland  or 
English. 

122.— Page  116,  line  20. 

To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 

"  And  I  said,  Oh!  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove ;  for  then  would  I  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest." — Psalm  Iv.  6.  This  verse  also  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  most  beautiful  anthem  in  our  language. 

123.-Page  116,  line  23. 

And  climb' d  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morten  of  snow  ! 

Morven,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire.  "  Gormal  of  snow,"  is  an 
expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  Ossian. 

121.— Page  116,  line  25. 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'' d  beloiu. 

This  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  mountains.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  on  attaining  the  top  of 
Ben-8-vis,  Ben-y-bourd,  &c.,  to  perceive,  between  the  summit  and  the 
valley,  clouds  pouring  down  rain,  and  occasionally  accompanied  l^y  light- 
ning, while  the  spectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the  storm,  perfectly 
secure  from  its  effects. 

125.— Page  116,  line  29. 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,  'twas  centred  in  you  f 

[In  Lord  Byron's  Diaiy  for  1813,  he  says,  "  I  have  been  thinking 
lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary  Duff.  IIow  very  odd  that  I  should  have  been 
Ko  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at  an  age  when  I  could  neither 
feel  passion,  nor  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  And  the  effect!  My 
mother  used  always  to  rally  me  about  this  childish  amour ;  and,  at  last, 
many  years  after,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told  me  one  day;  '  Oh,  Byron, 
1  have  had  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss  Abercrombie,  and  your 
old  sweetheart,  Mary  Duft',  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Cockbum.'  And  what 
was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot  explain  or  account  for  my  feelings  at 
that  moment ;  but  they  nearly  threw  me  into  convulsions — to  the  horror 
of  my  mother  and  astonishment  of  every  body.  And  it  is  a  phenomenon 
in  my  existence  (for  I  was  not  eight  years  old),  which  has  puzzled  and  will 
puzzle  me  to  the  latest  hour  of  it."  In  January,  1815,  a  few  days  after 
his  maiTiage,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Captain  Hay,  the  poet  reverts  with 
fondness  to  his  childish  attachment: — "  Fray  tell  me  more — or  as  much 
ar,  you  like,  of  your  cousin  Mary.    I  was  twenty-seven  a  few  days  ago. 
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and  I  have  never  seen  her  since  we  were  children,  and  young  children 
too ;  but  I  never  forget  her,  nor  ever  can.  You  will  oblige  me  by  pre- 
senting her  with  my  best  respects,  and  all  good  wishes.  It  may  seem 
ridiculous — but  it  is  at  any  rate,  I  hope,  not  otfensive  to  her  nor  hers— in 
me  to  pretend  to  recollect  anything  about  her,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
both  our  lives,  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  our  nurseries ; — but  it  was  a 
pleasant  dream,  which  she  must  pardon  me  for  remembering.  Is  she 
pretty  still  ?   I  have  the  most  perfect  idea  of  her  person,  as  a  child."] 

126.— Page  117,  line  7. 

I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's  rushing  tide, 

The  Dee  is  a  beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  Mar  Lodge,  and  falli 
into  the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

127.— Page  117,  line  22. 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  d'ershadoio  Colbleen  ; 

Colbleen  is  a  mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  Highlands,  not  far  from 
the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle. 

128.— Page  120,  line  24. 

As  void  of  toil  and  moral, 

Tliese  stanzas  were  written  soon  after  the  appearance  of  a  severe 
critique  in  a  northern  review,  on  a  new  publication  of  the  British 
Anacreon.  [Lord  Byron  refers  to  tlie  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
cf  July,  1S07,  on  "  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thomas  Little 

129.— Page  120,  line  36. 

I  really  will  not  fight  them 

A  bard  [Moore]  (horresco  referens)  defied  his  reviewer  [Jeffrey]  to 
mortal  combat.  If  this  example  becomes  prevalent,  our  periodical 
censors  nmst  be  dipped  in  tlie  river  Styx  :  for  what  else  can  secure  them 
from  the  numerous  host  of  their  enraged  assailants  ? 

130.— Page  121,  line  36. 
Be  still  as  you  are  now. 
["  Of  all  I  have  ever  kno^^m,  Clare  has  always  been  the  least  altered 
in  every  thing  from  the  excellent  qualities  and  kind  affections  which 
.attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at  school.  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  possible  for  society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is  called),  to  leave  a  being  with 
so  little  of  the  leaven  of  bad  passions.  I  do  not  speak  from  personal 
experience  only,  but  from  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  him  from  others, 
during  absence  and  distance."— .Byrow  Diary,  1821.] 

131.— Page  122,  line  7. 

LINES   WRITTEN   BEXEATH   AK   KLM  IN  THE   CHURCHYARD   OF   HARROW. 
[On  loiiing  his  natural  daughter,  Allegra,  in  April,  1822,  Lord  Pyron 
Kent  htr  remains  to  be  buried  at  Harrow,  "  where,"  ho  says,  "  in  a  letter 

1.2 
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to  Mr.  iJIurray,  "  I  once  hoped  to  have  laid  my  o-vrn."  "  There  is,"'  he 
adds,  "  a  spot  in  the  churchi/nrd,  near  the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  looking  towards  "Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  large  tree  (bearing 
the  name  of  Peachie,  or  Peachey),  -nhere  I  used  to  sit  fur  hours  and  liours 
when  a  boy.  This  was  my  favourite  spot ;  but  as  I  wish  to  erect  a  tablet 
to  her  memory,  the  body  had  better  be  deposited  in  the  church;  "—and  it 
Avas  so  accordingly.] 


ENGLISH  BAEDS  AND   SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS : 


A   SATIRE. 


"  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  niew  I 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers." 

SUAKSPKAKB. 

"  Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet  'tis  true. 
There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  critics  too."— Pofe. 


PEEFACE. 


All  my  friends,  leai'uecl  aud  uuleaiued,  have  urged  me  uofc 
to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I  were  to  be  "  turned 
from  the  career  of  my  humour  by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper 
bullets  of  the  brain,"  I  should  have  complied  with  their 
counsel.  But  I  am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by 
reviewers,  with  or  without  arms.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have 
attacked  none  i>ersonally,  who  did  not  commence  on  the 
offensive.  An  author's  Avorks  are  public  property:  he  who 
l^urchases  may  judge,  and  publish  his  opinion  if  ho  pleases; 
and  the  authors  I  have  endeavovired  to  commemorate  may 
do  by  me  as  I  have  done  by  them.  I  dare  say  they  will 
succeed  better  in  condemning  my  scribblings,  than  in  mend- 
ing then*  own.  But  my  object  is  not  to  pi*ove  that  I  can 
write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  others  write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than  I  expected, 
I  have  endeavoured  in  this  edition  to  make  some  additions 
and  alterations,  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  satire,  published  anonymously, 
fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bowles's  Pope  were  written 
by,  and  inserted  at  the  request  of,  an  ingenious  friend  of 
mine,*  who  has  now  in  the  pi-ess  a  volume  of  poetry.  In 
the  present  edition  they  are  erased,  and  some  of  my  own 
substituted  in  their  stead;  my  only  reason  for  this  being 

*  This  preface  was  written  for  the  second  edition,  and  printed  with  it. 
Tlio  noble  author  had  left  tliis  country  previous  to  the  publication  of 
that  edition,  and  is  not  j'et  retunied. — Note  to  the  fourth  edition,  ISll.— 
"  lie  is,  and  gone  again."— li.,  1816.] 

t  [Mr.  llobhousc] 
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that  v.'bich  I  conceive  would  operate  witli  any  other  person 
in  the  same  manner, — a  detei-mination  not  to  publish  with 
my  name  any  production,  which  was  not  entirely  and 
exclusively  my  own  composition. 

With*  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the  poetical 
persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
the  following  pages,  it  Ls  presumed  by  the  author  that  there 
can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  public  at  large ; 
though,  like  other  sectaries,  each  has  his  separate  tabernacle 
of  proselytes,  by  whom  his  abilities  are  over-rated,  his  faults 
overlooked,  and  his  metrical  canons  received  without  scruple 
and  without  consideration.  But  the  unquestionable  posses- 
sion of  considerable  genius  by  several  of  the  writers  here 
censtu'ed  renders  their  mental  prostitution  move  to  be 
regretted.  Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at  woi-st,  laughed 
at  and  forgotten ;  perverted  powers  demand  the  most 
decided  reprehension.  Xo  one  can  \sdsh  more  than  the 
author  that  some  known  and  able  writer  had  undertaken 
their  exposure ;  but  Mr.  Gifford  has  devoted  himself  to 
Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  physician,  a 
countiy  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  be 
allowed  to  prescribe  his  nostrum  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  so  deplorable  an  epidemic,  pro-sided  there  be  no  quackery 
in  his  treatment  of  the  malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered ; 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actiial  cautery  can 
recover  the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the  present 
prevalent  and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. — As  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  it  would  indeed  require  an  Hercules 
to  ci'ush  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the  author  succeeds  in  merely 
"  bruising  one  of  the  heads  of  the  serpent,"  though  his  ovra 
hand  should  suffer  in  the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply 
satisfied. 

*  [Here  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  coiHmenced.] 


INTRODUCTION  TO   ENGLISH  BARDS  AND 
SCOTCH  REVIEWERS. 


The  article  upon  tlie  "Hours  of  Idleness"  was  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  January,  1808,  and  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Keviewers  "  did  not  appear  till  the  March  of  1809.  Lord  Byron  had  his 
weapons  ready  for  an  attack  before  he  was  provoked  to  use  them  in 
defence.  He  had  composed  near  four  hundred  lines  of  a  satire,  and  the 
desire  to  tuni  the  MS.  to  account,  was  probably  the  reason  for  Avhat  has 
often  excited  surprise— that  in  retaliating  upon  his  critics  he  should  have 
struck  at  numerous  persons  who  had  never  raised  a  finger  against  him- 
self. Much,  therefore,  of  the  poem  v/as  completed  in  advance,  and  much 
besides,  which  now  forms  part  of  it,  was  written  between  the  first  and 
the  second  edition.  Tliat  the  most  rapid  of  versifiers  and  the  most  hasty 
of  men  should  spend  a  twelvemonth  on  the  remaining  task,  is  a  proof 
of  his  anxiety  to  aim  an  effective  blow.  To  prepare  himself  for  the 
composition  he  diligently  studied  the  masterpieces  of  Pope,  and  to  ensure 
its  polish  when  composed,  he  had  the  Satire  printed  privately,  and  kept 
correcting  it  in  type.  Though  published  anonymously  it  Avas  known  to 
be  his,  and  he  was  not  less  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  than  to 
enjoy  the  credit.  His  latest  labour  before  starting  on  his  Pilgi-imago 
Avas  to  prepare  a  second  and  enlarged  edition,  which  came  out  in  October, 
with  his  name  prefixed.  Two  more  editions  were  called  for  in  his 
absence,  and  on  his  return  he  revised  and  printed  a  fiftli,  when  he  sud- 
denly resolved  to  destroy  the  impression  and  suppress  the  work.  Before 
he  had  landed  upon  the  British  shore  he  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  his  regret  at  having  written  it,  and  the  compunction  increased 
after  most  of  his  victims  had  laid  aside  their  resentment  against  the 
author  of  "  English  Bards,"  to  do  honour  to  the  author  of  "  Childc 
Harold's  Pilgrimage."  He  had  become  intimate  among  others  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  wliom  he  had  assailed  on  the  fiilse  supposition 
that  tliey  were  the  instigators  of  the  article  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Keview, 
and  being  infonned  by  Mr.  Rogers  that  they  ivished  the  Satire  to  be 
withdrawn,  he  acted  instantly  upon  a  suggestion  which  coincided  with 
the  dictates  of  his  own  heart.  A  single  copy,  which  is  tlie  foundation 
of  the  present  edition,  escaped  the  flames,  and  the  annotations  he  wrote 
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on  the  margin,  when  he  casually  met  •n-ith  it  in  1S16,  attest  his  sin- 
cerity in  saying  "  that  he  had  been  forgiven  too  readily  to  be  able  to 
forgive  himself.''  lie  must  have  seen  from  the  first  that  in  assuming 
the  aggressive  towards  his  brother  bards,  he  -was  committing  the  very 
offence  of  ivhich  he  complained,  and,  to  add  to  the  inconsistency,  many 
of  the  stones  which  he  slung  were  filched  from  the  bufl'  and  blue  bag  of 
his  critics ;  but  his  craving  to  restore  his  damaged  reputation  by  proving 
liis  powers,  prevailed  at  the  time  over  all  other  feelings.  So  far  as  his 
design  to  humble  his  reviewers  was  concerned,  the  wide  sweep  of  his 
indiscriminate  satire  was  mistaken  policy.  It  lightened  tlie  censure 
to  Jefirey  and  his  associates,  that  it  was  shared  with  nearly  eveiy  man 
of  mark  in  the  kingdom.  The  portrait  of  the  arch-critic,  which  was 
meant  for  the  central  figure,  is  the  least  effective  in  the  group,  from  the 
attempt  to  degrade  llim  to  tlie  level  of  a  type  of  beings  with  whom  he 
had  not  the  slightest  affinity.  No  notice  was  taken  of  "  English  Bards  ' 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  till  1S12,  when  Jefirey,  in  reviewing  the  two 
first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  was  contented  to  retort,  that  "  personali- 
ties so  outrageous  were  only  injurious  to  their  author."  Lord  Byron,  in 
1S17,  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  satire  good  for  much  even  in  point 
of  poetiy,  and  if  he  compared  it  with  what  he  had  since  produced  he  had 
reason  to  hold  it  cheap.  It  is  now,  indeed,  admitted  that  there  was 
more  vigour  in  the  language  than  in  the  thoughts,  more  ridicule  than 
wit,  more  invective  than  refinement  of  sarcasm.  He  has  rarely  or  ever 
attained  to  the  easy  pungency  of  expression,  and  those  natural  and  yet 
original  strokes  of  character  which  distinguish  his  greatest  predecessors 
in  the  art.  A  daring  and  clever  assault  upon  living  names  appeals  to 
other  passions  than  the  passion  for  poetry,  and  was  sure  to  command  a 
temporaiy  success  ;  but  it  would  probably  have  died  with  his  own  gene- 
ration unless  it  had  received  from  the  name  of  Byron  that  immortality 
which  it  was  intended  to  confer. 
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Still  must  1  hear? — shall  hotu'se  Fitzgerald  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  iu  a  taveru  hall,- 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse? 
Prepare  for  rhyme — I'll  publish,  right  or  wrong  : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  !  nature's  noblest  gift — my  grey  goosc-quill ! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obecUent  to  my  will, 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen. 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  ! 
The  pen  !  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  wdth  verse  or  prose. 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride. 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits  !  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise  ! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise  ! 
Condernn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite. 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mme  owm  especial  pen  ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's  ^  shall  be  free  ; 
Though  spurn'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me  : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day  ;  no  common  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream  "• 
Inspires — our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain  ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'reign  sway, 
Obey'd  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey ; 
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When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 
Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  clime ; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all  prevail, 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  scale  ; 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shi'ink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law.^ 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase, 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race : 
Laugh  when  I  laiigh,  I  seek  no  other  fame; 
The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 
Speed,  Pegasus  ! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small. 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  pour'd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame ; 
I  printed — older  children  do  the  same. 
'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in 't. 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave  : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fail'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame.^ 
No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,' 
Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight. 
Moved  by  the  gi-eat  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 
Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet,  like  him,  -snll  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  ]\Iiller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enoiigh  of  learning  to  misquote  ; 
A  man  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 
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Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  sharpei'  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit ; 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caress'd. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  no — as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December — ice  in  June ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph, 
Or  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 
You  tiiist  in  critics,  who  themselves  arc  sore  ; 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  bo  misled 
By  Jeffrey's  heart,  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  head.^ 
To  these  young  tyrants,  by  themselves  misplaced, 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe, 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law — 
While  these  are  censors,  'twould  be  sin  to  spare  ;^ 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear  ? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
'Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  w^hom  to  shun; 
ISTor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  you  ask  me,^°  why  I  venture  o'er 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gifford  trod  before  ; 
If  not  yet  sicken'd,  you  can  still  proceed  : 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  j^ou  read, 
'•'  But  hold  !  "  exclaims  a  friend, — ''  here's  some  neglect 
This — that — and  t'other  line  seem  incorrect." 
AVhat  then  ?  the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got, 
And  careless  Dry  den — "Ay  but  Pye  has  not :  " — 
Indeed  ! — 'tis  granted,  faith  !— but  what  care  I "? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days^^ 
Ignoble  themes  obtained  mistaken  praise, 
Wlien  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied, 
ISTo  fabled  graces,  flourish'd  side  by  side ; 
From  tlic  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew. 
And,  rear'd  by  taste,  bloom'd  fairer  as  they  grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  boul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 
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A  polisli'd  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim, 

And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 

Like  him  great  Dryden  pom-'d  the  tide  of  song, 

In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 

Then  Cougreve's  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway's  melt- 

For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt. 

But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 

"When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place  .' 

Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 

"When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 

Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 

Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age  ; 

This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow, 

No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now. 

The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  gi-oans, 

And  printei-s'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones ; 

"While  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves. 

And  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-press'd  twelves. 

Thus  saith  the  Preacher  :  "Nought  beneath  the  sun 

Is  new ; "  yet  still  from  change  to  change  wc  run  : 

AYhat  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  ! 

The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  gas, 

In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare, 

Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts — and  all  is  lur  ! 

Nor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise, 

Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize  : 

<3"er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 

Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  r>a:d. 

And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  tin-one. 

Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ; 

Some  leaden  calf — but  whom  it  matters  not. 

From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott.'- 

Behold  !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  cre^v, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review  : 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race; 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road  ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song. 
To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
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Thus  Lays  of  Miustrels^^ — may  they  be  the  last! — 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast. 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood. 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  -wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why  ; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell. 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  gi-ave. 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Nest  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmiou, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight. 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  think'st  thou,  Scott !  by  vain  conceit  perchance!, 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-cro'\%Ti  per  line? 
No  !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Then"  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,^"*  not  for  fame  : 
Still  for  stern  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain  ! 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  ! 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For  this  we  spui-u  Apollo's  venal  son. 
And  bid  a  long  "good  night  to  Marmion."^^ 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now ; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow ; 
^^'hilo  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot. 
Resign  then'  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung. 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magic  uaiue  : 
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TliG  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 

The  suigle  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.^^ 

Empu'es  have  moiilder'd  from  the  face  of  earth, 

Tongues  have  expired  with  those  Avho  gave  them  birth, 

"Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 

As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  Hve, 

Kot  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards,  content 

On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent : 

With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies. 

Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise  ! 

To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso  yield, 

"Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 

First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance. 

The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  Fi'auce  ! 

Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witch, 

Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche; 

Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 

A  virgin  phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 

ISText  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,'7 

Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son ;  ^^ 

Domdaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erthrew 

]\Iore  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 

Immortal  hero  !  all  thy  foes  o'ercome. 

For  ever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb  ! 

Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 

Well  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  all  thy  race  ! 

Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 

Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  ! 

Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  sails, 

Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales ; 

Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do. 

More  old  than  Mandeville's,  and  not  so  true. 

Oh,  Southej'- !  Southey  !  ^^  cease  thy  varied  song  ! 

A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long : 

As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare  ! 

A  fourth,  alas  !  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 

But  if.  hi  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say, 

Thou  still  v.'ilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 

If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil. 

Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  de^ilj^o 

The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue  : 

*'  God  help  thee."  Southey /-^  and  thy  readers  too. 
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Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  tliy  school. 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
Tlie  simple  AVordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  eveuiug  in  his  favourite  May,'-^- 
Who  warns  his  friend  "  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble, 
And  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double ;  "-•^ 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain. 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane  ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhjane 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sviblime. 
Tlius,  when  he  tells  t^.e  tale  of  Eetty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  •'  an  idiot  bo}^;" 
A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  Vv^ay, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day  ;-* 
So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
That  all  who  view  the  "  idiot  in  his  glory  " 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Sliall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here. 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 
Though  tiiemcs  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Yet  still  obscurity's  a  welcome  guest. 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,^'' 
Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass. 
So  well  the  sixbject  suits  his  noble  mind. 
He  brays,  the  laureat  of  the  long-ear'd  kind.-'' 

Oh  !  wonder-working  Lewis  !-''  monk,  or  bard, 
Wlio  Mn  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  churcli-yard  ! 
Lo  !  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Tliy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou  ! 
Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak'st  thy  stand, 
By  gibb'ring  specti-es  hail'd,  thy  kindred  baud ; 
Or  traccst  clxaste  descriptions  on  thy  page. 
To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age ; 
All  liail,  ^I.P.  !-"*  from  whose  infernal  brain 
Tiiinshected  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train; 
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At  wlioae  command  "  grim  womeu  "  tbroug  iu  crowds, 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  wuter,  and  of  clouds, 

With  '•'  small  gray  men/'  '•'  wild  yagers,"  and  -what  not, 

To  crown  with  honour  thee  and  Walter  Scott ;  -^ 

Again  all  hail  !  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease ; 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  iu  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flush'd, 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are  hush'd? 
'Tis  Little  !  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay  ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,^^  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 
Kor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns ; 
From  gi'osser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns  : 
Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bids  thee  "  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more."'' 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strangford  !  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,-''- 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 
Learn,  if  tliou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 
Think' st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  liigher  place. 
By  dressing  Camoens^-''  in  a  suit  of  lace  ?- 
Mend,  Strangford  I  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste ; 
Be  warm,  but  pure ;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste ; 
Cease  to  deceive ;  thy  pilfer'd  harp  restore, 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold! — ye  tai-ts! — one  moment  spare  the  text — 
Hayley's  last  work,  and  worst — until  his  next ; 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 
Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
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Trmmpliuut  first  see  "  Temper'.^  Triuinplis  "  sliiue! 
At  least  I'm  sure  they  triumpli'd  over  mine. 
Of  "  Music's  Triumphs,"  all  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  music  never  triumph'd  tliere."*^ 

Moravians,  rise !  bestow  some  meet  rcAvard 
On  dull  devotion — Lo !  the  Sabbath  bard, 
Sepulchral  Grahame,«*5  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme ; 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch  ; 
And,  tmdisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  P 

Hail,  Sympath}^!  thy  soft  idea  brings ^'' 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things, 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of  years, 
Tlic  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 
And  art  thou  not  theu"  prince,  harmonious  Bowles ! 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  ? 
Wliether  thou  sing'st  with  equal  ease,  and  grief, 
The  fall  of  empires,  or  a  yellow  leaf ; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bells,''*'^ 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend  ; 
Ah  !  how  much  juster  were  thy  muse's  hap. 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap ! 
Delightful  Bowles !  still  blessing  and  still  blest, 
All  love  tliy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 
'Tis  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song, 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng ! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears, 
Ere  niiss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  yeai's  : 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  arc  vain  ; 
Sbe  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  sti'ain. 
Xow  to  soft  themes  thou  scornest  to  confine 
The  lofty  lumibers  of  a  liarp  like  thine  ; 
"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,""*^ 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again  ! 
Will  re  all  J Jiscovei'ies  jumbled  from  the  flood, 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud, 
By  more  or  less,  arc  sung  in  every  book. 
From  Capttiiu  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 

u2 
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Nor  this  alone ;  but,  pausing  on  the  road, 

The  bard  sighs  fortla  a  gentle  episode  ;  "^^ 

And  gravely  tells — attend,  each  beauteous  miss  ! — 

When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 

Bowles  !  in  thy  memor}^  let  this  precept  dwell, 

Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  ! — at  least  they  sell. 

But  if  some  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 

Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe ; 

If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fcai*'d, 

Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered  ; 

If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius,  from  the  first, 

Have  foil'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 

Do  thou  essay :  each  fault,  each  failing  scan ; 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man. 

Pake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl, 

Consult  Lord  FaTiny,  aiid  confide  in  Curll ;  •*" 

Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 

Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page  ; 

Affect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 

Clotlie  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 

Wi-ite,  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 

And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet-*^  did  for  hire. 

Oh  !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time. 

To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Kalph  to  rhyme ;  ^'^ 

Throng'd  with  the  rest  around  his  liviug  head. 

Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead  : 

A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains, 

And  link'd  thee  to  the  Duuciad  for  thy  pains.-^^ 

Another  epic  !    Who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Boeotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast, 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive  ! 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five  ! 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  !^^  who'll  buy,  who'll  buy? 
The  precious  bargain's  cheap — in  faith,  not  I, 
Your  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  fiat, 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fat: 
If  Commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 
la  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condcmn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
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Oh,  Amos  Cottle ! — PhocLus  !  wliat  a  name 

To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  I — 

Oh,  Amos  Cottle  !  for  a  moment  think 

What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink  ! 

When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 

Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams? 

Oh  pen  perverted  !  paper  misapplied  ! 

Had  Cottle'^  still  adorn'd  the  counter's  side, 

Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils, 

Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 

Plough'd,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 

He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him. 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep, 
So  up  tliy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  ■^'^  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves  : 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain  ! 
The  peti'ifactions  of  a  plodding  brain, 
Tiiat,  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back  again. 

With  broken  lyre  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo  !  sad  Alcreus  wanders  down  the  vale; 
Though  fair  tliey  rose,  and  might  have  bloom'd  at  last. 
His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern  blast: 
iN'ipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales. 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails ! 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Sheffield  weep  ; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  !■*'' 

Yet  say  !  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favour  from  the  sacred  nine  ? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
(Jf  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl  ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey. 
By  liellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 
Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead. 
No  mercy  find — these  harpies""^  must  be  fed. 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field] 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat. 
Nor  hunt  the  blood-hounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seatl"*^ 
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Healtli  to  immortal  Jeffrey  !  once,  iu  name, 
Englaud  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same  ; 
In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just, 
Some  think  that  Satan  has  resigu'd  his  ti'ust, 
And  given  the  s^Dirit  to  the  world  again. 
To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
"With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flav/; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool. 
Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before. 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-seat?^" 
Let  Jeffrey's  sl:ade  indulge  the  pious  hope. 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope  : 
"  Heir  to  my  virtues  !  man  of  equal  mind  !    . 
Skill'd  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind,     ■ 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care, 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear." 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey  !  Heaven  preserve  his  life. 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars, 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  ! 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  clay,^^ 
That  ever-glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  e^'e,^- 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by] 
Oh,  day  disastrous  !  on  her  firm-set  rock, 
Dunedin's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 
Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groan'd  the  startled  whu'lwinds  of  the  north; 
Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career  ;°2 
A  rthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 
The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 
The  Tolbooth  felt — for  marble  sometimes  can. 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 
The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 
If  Jeffrey  died;  except  within  her  arms  i^'* 
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JTay  last,  not  least,  ou  that  portentous  morn. 

The  sixteenth  stoiy,  where  himself  was  boi-u. 

His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground, 

And  pale  Edina  shudder'd  at  the  sound  : 

StrewVl  vrere  the  streets  around  with  milk-white  reams, 

Flow'd  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams; 

This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  sable  dew. 

That  of  his  valour  show'd  the  bloodless  hue  ; 

And  all  with  justice  decm'd  the  two  combined 

The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover'd  o'er 

I'he  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore ; 

From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeful  lead. 

And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head  ; 

That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  pow'r. 

Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden  show'r. 

And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine, 

Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 

"My  son,"  she  cried,  "ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again, 

Resign  the  pistol  and  resume  the  pen  ; 

O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside. 

Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide  ! 

For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit, 

Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit. 

So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign, 

iSTor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 

Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 

And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 

First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 

The  travell'd  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.'*^ 

Herbert  shall  wield  Tlior's  hammer,'^''  and  sometimes. 

In  gratitude,  thou'lt  praise  his  rugged  ihiymes. 

Smug  Sydney^''  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek. 

And  classic  Hallam,'^^  much  rcnown'd  for  Greek  ; 

Scott  may  percliancc  his  name  and  influence  lend, 

And  paltry  Pillans^^  shall  traduce  his  friend; 

While  gay  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe,''" 

Damn'd  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn. 

Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway  ! 

Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay  ; 

While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 

To  Holland's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 

Yet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Keview 

Spread  its  light  wings  of  safiron  and  of  blue, 
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Bev>'are  lest  Lluuderiug  Brougham  "^^  destroy  the  sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail.'' 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kist 
Her  son,  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  niist/'- 

Then  prosper,  Jeffrey  !  pertest  of  the  train 
Wliom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  grain  ! 
Whatever  blessing  wait  a  genuine  Scot, 
In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot; 
B^or  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 
Aud  showers  their  odours  on  thy  candid  sheets, 
V.'hose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere — 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.*^ 
Lo  !  blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamour'd  grown, 
Forsakes  the  rest,  aud  cleaves  to  thee  alone ; 
And,  too  imjust  to  other  Pictish  men. 
Enjoys  thy  jjerson,  and  insj)ires  thy  pen  ! 

Illustrious  Holland  !  hard  would  be  his  lot, 
His  hii-eliugs  mention'd,  and  himself  forgot !  ^^ 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty''-'  at  his  back. 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House,^ 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse  ! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  a'ide  his  fork, 
Besume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work, 
And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate. 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  l^^ 
Dunedin  !  view  thy  children  with  delight, 
Tiiey  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write  : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek. 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique  ; 
Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul, 
Eeforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole. ^'^ 

Xow  to  the  Drama  turn — Oh  !  motley  sight  ! 
Wliat  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite  ! 
Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,*^^ 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
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Tliougli  now,  tliaiik  Heaven  !  tlie  Rosciomania's  o'er,''^ 

And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more; 

Yet  what  avail  tlieir  vain  attempts  to  please, 

"While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these ; 

"While  Eeynolds  vents  his  "dammesl"  "poohs!"'  and 

"  zounds  ! "  ''^ 
And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds? 
While   Kenney's   "World" — ah!   where   is   Kenney's"- 

wit?— 
Tires  tlie  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit; 
And  Beaumonts  pilfer' d  Caratach  affords 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ?''''^ 
Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage  ! 
Heavens  !  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ? — none  ! 
Awake,  George  Colman  !'■*  Cumberland,''-^  awake  ! 
Eing  the  alarum  bell !  let  folly  quake  ! 
Oh,  Sheridan  !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 
Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools; 
Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools ; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 
One  classic  dxama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods  !  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head, 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  tread  ^'''^ 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buflfoon'ry's  mask, 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  * 
Shall  sapient  manngers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skefiiiigton,  and  Mother  Goose? 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  IVIassingcr,  forgot. 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo  !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame  ! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise, 
Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize.''" 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
llenown'd  alike;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs;''^ 
Kor  sleeps  with  "  Sleeping  Beauties,"  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,'''-^ 
While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder'd  with  the  scene. 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean ; 
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But  as  some  bauds  applaud,  a  veual  few  ! 
Hather  than  sleep,  why  Joliu  applauds  it  too. 

Such  are  we  now.     Ah  !  wherefore  sliould  we  turn 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mouru? 
Degenerate  Britons  I  are  ye  dead  to  shanie, 
Or,  kind  to  dullness,  do  yon  fear  to  blame  ? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
"Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  face ; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons, 
And  worship:)  Catalani's  pantaloons,^ 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  faher  trace 
Of  wit  than  puus,  of  humour  than  grimace.'^^ 

Then  let  Aiisonia,  skill'd  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart. 
Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  to\^7i, 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down  : 
Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  Deshayes, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 
While  Gayton  bounds  before  th'  enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  marquises,  and  stripling  dukes  : 
Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  lively  Presle 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil ; 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow. 
Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toe  ; 
Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song. 
Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening  throng  ! 
Whet  not  yonr  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  ^■ice  ! 
Reforming  saints  !  too  delicately  nice  ! 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 
Xo  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave  ; 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  iinmown,  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Argyle  !  "- 
Where  yon  proud  palace.  Fashion's  hallov/'d  fane, 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train. 
Behold  the  new  Petronius  ^  of  the  day. 
Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  ! 
There  the  hired  eunvich,  the  He.-^perian  choix', 
The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 
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The  soug  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

The  midnight  orgy,  aud  the  mazy  dance. 

The  smile  of  beavity,  aud  the  flush  of  wine, 

For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine  : 

Each  to  his  humour — Comus  all  allows  ; 

Champaign,,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbour's  spouse. 

Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade  ! 

Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made ; 

In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask, 

Xor  think  of  poverty,  except  "en  masque," 

When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 

Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was, 

The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er, 

The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor : 

Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep, 

Xow  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap ; 

The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  majestic  swim, 

The  last  display  the  free  unfettei-'d  limb  ! 

Tiiose  for  Hibernia's  lusty  sons  repair 

With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare  ; 

These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight, 

Xor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  uiglit. 

Oh  !  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 
Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please. 
Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 
Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught  : 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  return'd  from  Spain, 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main  ; 
The  jovial  caster's  set,  and  seven's  the  nick. 
Or— done  ! — a  thovisand  on  the  coming  trick  ! 
If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 
And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 
Here 's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 
Aud,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife ;  ** 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race 
I'egun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace ; 
While  none  b\it  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath, 
Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all. 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunkeii  brawl, 
To  live  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fall,^ 
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Trutli  !  rouse  some  genuine  Lard,  and  guide  his  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  hind. 
E'en  I — least  tliiuking  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless  host,^** 
"Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flow'ry  way 
Has  liu-ed  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astra}- — 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  siich  men,  destroy  the  public  weal  : 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  v/ill  say, 
"  "What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,'^''  than  they  ?  " 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
Xo  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 
Gifford  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever !  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  Hafiz  up  to  simple  Bowles,^ 
Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode. 
In  broad  St,  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road  ? 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square  ] 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite. 
Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
AVhat  harm?  in  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 
^Miles  Andrews  ^^  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try, 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 
Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befall, 
And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 
Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times. 
Ah  !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes  ?  ^^ 
Roscommon  !  Sheffield  !  with  your  spirits  fled, 
Xo  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 
Xo  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile. 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle.^^ 
The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 
Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away ; 
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But  wlio  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse, 
"Whose  hairs  grow  lioary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  ? 
AVhat  heterogeneous  honours  deck  the  peer  ! 
Tiord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  and  pamphleteer  !  '•^- 
So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 
His  scenes  alone  had  damn'd  our  sinking  stage  ; 
But  managers  for  once  cried,  "  Hold,  enough  !  " 
Nor  drugg'd  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 
Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  loi'dship  laugh, 
And  case  his  volumes  iu  congenial  calf; 
Yes  !  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 
And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  these  recreant  lines.  -'^ 

With  you,  ye  Druids  !  rich  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Gilford's  heavy  hand 
Has  crush'd,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 
On  "  all  the  talents  "  vent  your  venal  spleen  ; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  i-egale  your  crew, 
And  Melville's  Mantle  ^^  prove  a  blanket  too  ! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard. 
And,  i^eacG  be  with  you  !  'tis  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  f;ime  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  bej'ond  a  morning  live  ; 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  close, 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Hosa's  prose  in  masquerade, 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind, 
Leave  wondering  compreliension  far  behind.^"' 
Though  Cruscas  bards  no  more  our  journals  fill, 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  still ; 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell's, 
^Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafiz  yells  ; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew, 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  0.  P.  Q.^^ 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall,'''' 
F.mploya  a  pen  less  pointed  tlian  his  awl, 
liCaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse. 
Heavens  !  how  the  vulgar  stare  !  how  crowds  aiiplaud  ! 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud  !  ^^ 
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If  clifince  some  wicked  wag  sLoulcl  pass  bis  jest, 

'Tis  sheer  ill-nature — don't  the  world  know  best  ?- 

Genius  must  guide  Avhen  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 

And  Capel  Lofft  ^^  declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 

Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade  ! 

Swains  !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade  ! 

Lo  !  Burns  ^"*^  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater  fur, 

Gilford  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star, 

Forsook  the  labours  of  a  servile  state, 

Stemm'd  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph'd  over  fate  : 

Then  why  no  more  ?-  if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 

Bloomfield  !  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ]  '^'^ 

Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized; 

Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased  : 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 

No  common  De  inclosed  without  an  ode. 

Oh  !  since  increased  I'efinement  deigns  to  smilo 

On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 

Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 

Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul  ! 

Ye  tuneful  cobblers  !  still  your  notes  prolong, 

Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 

So  shall  the  fair  your  handywork  peruse, 

Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 

May  Moorland  weavers  ^''  boast  Pindaric  skill. 

And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill  ! 

"While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 

And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due. 
Neglected  genius  !  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  oh  Campbell  !  give  thy  talents  scope  ; 
"Who  dai'es  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ] 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers  I  rise  at  last, 
Pecall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ;  '"^ 
Arise  !  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire. 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre  ; 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 
Assert  thy  country's  honour  and  thine  own. 
y>'hat !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
"Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  1 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel.  Burns  ! 
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No  !  thougli  contempt  liath  nifivk'cl  the  ppuriuus  Lruod, 
The  race  who  rliynie  from  folly,,  or  fur  foijd, 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most : 
Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  ther  feel — 
Bear  witness  Giffbrd,io4  Sotheby,!'-^  Maeneil.i^'<5 

"  Whj  slumbers  Giftord  ] "  once  was  ask'd  in  vain  ; 
Why  slumbers  Gilford  ?  let  us  ask  again. i"^' 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 
Are  there  no  fools  vrliose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 
Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  gi'eet  1 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path, 
And  'scaj)e  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath  ? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifford  !  be  thy  promise  claim'd, 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White  !  ^'^^  Avhile  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  tby  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing. 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science'  self  destroy'd  her  favourite  son  I 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pur,<uit,. 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  tinal  blow, 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low  : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart,^"^ 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

There  be  who  say,  in  these  enlighten'd  days, 
That  splendid  lies  arc  all  the  poet's  praise ; 
That  straiu'd  invention,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing  : 
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'Tis  time,  that  all  who  rhyme— nay,  all  -vvho  write, 
Slirink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius — trite  ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires  : 
Tills  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe'^"  attest; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 

And  here  let  Shce  ^^^  and  Genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace  ; 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine. 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line  ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow  ; 
While  honours,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  a]iproach  the  bov/er 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour ; 
AMiose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark'd  afar, 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er. 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
AVith  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye  ! 
Wright  !  "-  'twas  tliy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  tliem  too  ; 
And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards  !  '^^  who  snatch'd  to  light 
Tliose  gems  too  long  vdthheld  from  modern  siglit ; 
Wliose  minglhig  taste  combined  to  cull  tlie  wreath 
Where  attic  flowers  Aonian  odours  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung. 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue  ; 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
Tlie  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse. 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow'd  tone  : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  muse's  violated  laws ; 
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But  not  iu  flimsy  Darwiu's  pompous  chime. 
That  mighty  master  of  vmmeaning  rhyme, 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorn'd  than  clear, 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear  ; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass, 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass  ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound  : 
Him  let  tliem  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die  : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.""* 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop. 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lovdy  group, 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void. 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lamb  and  Lloyd  :  "^ 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach  : 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scot  !  ^^^  resign  to  minstrels  rude 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  feud  : 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire ; 
Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire  ! 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse. 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse  ; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth  ^^^  chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse  ; 
Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most, 
To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost ; 
Let  Moore  still  sigh ;  let  Straugford  steal  from  Moore, 
And  swear  that  Camoeus  sang  such  notes  of  yore; 
Let  Hayley  hobble  on,  Montgomery  rave, 
And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  stave  ; 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine, 
And  whine  and  whimi^er  to  the  fourteenth  line  ; 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle,  ^^^  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub  Street,  and  of  Grosvenor  Place  the  best, 
Scrawl  on,  'till  death  release  us  from  the  sti'ain. 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays  : 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine, 
Demand  a  hallow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 

VOL,  I.  N 
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Say  !  will  not  Caledouia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  son^e  nobler  field, 
Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  clan, 
AVhose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  i 
Or  INIarmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For  Sherwood's  outlav/  tales  of  Robin  Hood] 
Scotland  !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 
i\.nd  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward  ! 
Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more. 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  M'as  before ; 
To  future  times  her  faded  fixme  recall, 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope. 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  1 
New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 
And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies ; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song  : 
E"en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name  ! 
"When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  bla-st, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last  ; 
And  glory,  like  the  phoenix  '^^  midst  her  fires. 
Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires. 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons. 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ] 
Shall  these  api^roach  the  muse  1  ah,  no  !  she  flies. 
Even  from  tlie  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize  ; 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare,  ^-"  and  epic  blank  by  Hoylo  :  '-' 
ISTot  him  whose  page,  if  still  uplield  b}^  whist. 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.  ^^- 
Ye  !  who  in  Granta's  honours  would  surpass. 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass ; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam. 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  "  to  please," 
Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees. 
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A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  bvifiooD, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon/-^ 
Coudemn'd  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.^-' 

Oh  !  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  !  ^'■^^  ^ 

At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace  ! 
So  lost  to  Phoebus,  that  nor  Hodgson's  '-"^  verso 
Can  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hewson's '''"  worse, 
But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave  ; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove. 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove  ; 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires, 
And  modern  EritoriS  glory  in  their  sires.^'-^ 

For  me,  who,  thus  unask'd,  have  dared  to  tell 
]\Iy  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well. 
Zeal  for  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
Tlie  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age  ; 
No  just  applause  her  honour'd  name  shall  lose, 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 
Oh  !  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name  ! 
"What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  povver, 
AVhat  Tyre  appear'd  in  her  meridian  hour, 
'T  is  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion  !  to  have  been — 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen  : 
But  Rome  decay'd,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain. 
And  Tj're's  proud  piers  lie  shatter'd  in  the  main  ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  Britain  fixll,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate, 
With  warning  ever  scoff 'd  at,  till  too  late  ; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine. 
And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine.^'-^ 

Then,  hapless  Britain  !  be  thy  rulers  blest, 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest  ! 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  floweris  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 
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"While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  Lis  wib, 
And  old  dame  Portland  '^  fills  the  place  of  Pitt. 

Yet  once  again,  adieu  !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale  ; 
And  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe's  adverse  heiglit, 
And  Stamboul's  minarets  must  greet  mj  sight : 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beautj^s  native  clime, '^^ 
Where  Kaif  ^^^  is  clad  in  rocks^  and  crown'd  with  snowj 

sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press  ^^3 
Shall  drag  mj^  journal  from  the  desk's  recess  ; 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far, 
Snatch  his  ovrn  v/reath  of  ridicule  from  Carr ; 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  ^^^  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  virtu ; 
Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidiau  freaks, 
^lisshapen  monuments  and  maim'd  antiques  ; 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art : 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapid  ^^^  Gell ;  ^^^ 
And,  quite  content^  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  public  ear— at  least  vrith  prosc.^-^^ 

Thus  for  I've  held  my  imdisturb'd  career, 
Pre]iared  for  rancour,  steel'd  'gainst  selfish  fear ; 
This  thing  of  i-liyme  I  ne'er  disdain'd  to  own — 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown  : 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavow'd  ; 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away  : — 
Cheer  on  tlie  pack  !  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbounie  house,^-'^ 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse. 
By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage, 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enougli, 
And  feel  they  too  are  "  penetrable  stuff:" 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall ; 
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Xor  fools  uor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 

The  meanest  thing  that  crawFd  beneath  my  eyes  : 

But  now,  so  callous  gi'own,  so  changed  since  j'outh. 

I've  learn'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth 

Learn'd  to  deride  the  critic's  stai'ch  decree, 

And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 

To  spvirn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 

Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss  : 

"Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters  frown, 

I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down  ; 

And,  arm'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 

To  Scotch  maroAider,  and  to  southern  dunce. 

Thus  much  I've  dared  ;  if  my  incondite  lay 

Hath  wrong'd  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say  : 

This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 

Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare.'^^ 


POSTSCRIPT   TO   THE  SECOND   EDITION. 


T  HATE  been  iufornied,  since  tlie  present  edition  -went  to  the  press 
that  my  tnisty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  arc 
preparing  a  most  vehement  critique  on  my  poor,  gentle,  unreslsthig 
Muse,  whom  they  have  already  so  be  deviled  with  their  ungodly 
ribaldry : 

"Tantaene  animis  coclestibus  irsc ! " 

I  svippose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Andrew  Agueclicek  saith,  "  an  I 
had  known  he  wf;s  so  cunning  offence,  I  had  seen  him  damned  ere  I  had 
fought  him."  "What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphorus 
before  the  next  number  has  passed  tlie  Tweed  !  But  I  yet  hope  to  light 
my  pipe  with  it  in  Persia.* 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of  personality 
towards  their  great  literary  anthropophagus,  Jeffrey;  but  what  else  was 
to  be  done  with  him  and  his  dirty  pack,  who  feed  by  "  lying  and  slander- 
ing," and  slake  their  thirst  by  "evil  speaking?"  I  have  adduced  facts 
already  well  known,  and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  have  stated  my  free  opinion, 
nor  has  he  thence  sustained  any  injury;— what  scavenger  was  ever 
soiled  by  being  pelted  with  mud?  It  may  be  said  that  I  quit  England 
because  I  have  censured  there  ''persons  of  honour  and  wit  about  town;" 
but  I  am  coming  back  again,  and  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my 
return.  Those  who  knew  me  can  testify  that  my  motives  for  leaving 
England  are  very  different  from  fears,  literary  or  personal :  those  who 
do  not,  may  one  day  be  convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this  thing, 
my  name  lias  not  been  concealed ;  I  have  been  mostly  in  London,  i-eady 
to  ansvrer  for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  sundry 
cartels;  but,  alas!  "the  age  of  chivalry  is  over,"  or,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days. 

There  is  a  youth  ycleped  Ilewson  Clarke  (subaudi  esquire),  a  sizer  of 
Emanuel  College,  and  I  believe,  a  denizen  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
whom  I  have  introduced  in  these  pages  to  much  better  company  than  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  meet;  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  veiy  sad  dog, 
and  for  no  reason  that  I  can  discover,  except  a  personal  qnarrel  with  a 

*  [The  article  never  appeared,  and  Lord  Byrcn,  in  the  "Hints  from  Horace,"  has 
triumphantly  taunted  JeflVey  with  a  silence  which  seemed  to  indicate  th;it  the  critic 
was  beaten  from  the  field.] 
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bear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellowsbip,  and  whom  the 
jealousy  of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented  from  success,  lias  been 
abusing  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  defenceless  innocent  above  men- 
tioned, in  "  The  Satirist"  for  one  year  and  some  mouths.  I  am  utterly 
unconscious  of  having  given  him  any  provocation;  indeed,  I  am  guilt- 
less of  having  heard  his  name,  till  coupled  with  "  Tlie  Satirist."  He 
has  therefore  no  reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that,  like  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary,  he  is  rather  'pleased  than  otherwise.  I  have  now  mentioned  all 
who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear 
and  my  book,  except  the  editor  of  "The  Satirist,"  who,  it  seems,  is  a 
gentleman  -God  wot !  I  wisli  he  could  impart  a  lit'tle  of  his  gentility  to 
his  subordinate  scribblers.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Jcrningham  is  about  lo 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  Maecenas,  Lord  Carlisle.  I  hope  not:  he  was 
one  of  the  few,  who,  in  the  very  short  intercoui'se  I  had  with  him, 
treated  me  with  kindness  when  a  boj-,  and  whatever  he  may  say  or  do, 
"pour  on,  I  will  endure."  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a  general 
note  of  thanksgiving  to  readers,  purchasers,  and  publishers,  and,  in  th" 
words  of  Scott,  I  wish 

"To  all  and  each  a  fair  good  niglit, 
And  rosj'  dreams  and  sliunbers  li;j;lit." 


NOTES  TO  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH 
REYIEWEES. 


1. — Page  155,  line  1. 

EXCLISII  BARDS   AXD   SCOTCU   REVIEWERS. 

["The  binding  of  tiiis  volnme  is  considerably  too  valuable  for  the 
contents ;  and  nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its  being  the  property  of 
another,  prevents  me  from  consigning  this  miserable  record  of  misplaced 
anger  and  indiscriminate  acrimony  to  the  flames." — B.,  1816.] 

2.— Page  155,  line  3. 
His  creaking  couplets  ut  a  tavcra  hc.U, 

Imit.  "  Semper  ego  auditor  tautum?  nunquarane  reponam, 
Vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ?  " — Jtcv.  Sat.  I. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Cobbett  the  "  Small  Beer  Post,"' 
inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on  the  Literary  Fund :  not  content 
with  "writing,  he  sponts  in  person,  after  the  company  have  irabibid  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  bad  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  opera- 
tion.— I" Hoarse  Fitzgerald." — "  Kight  enough;  but  why  notice  such  a 
mountebank?" — B.,  1816.  For  the  long  period  of  thirty-ttvo  years,  tliis 
poetaster  was  an  attendant  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  -n-hen  he  always  recited  an  ode,  of  his  own  composing,  with  most 
comical  dignity  of  emphasis.] 

3.— Page  155,  line  22, 

Our  task  complete,  like  Harriet's  shall  he  free; 

Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen,  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Don  Quixote.  Oh!  that  our  voluminous  gentry  would  follow  the 
example  of  Cid  Hamct  Benengeli  I 

4. — Page  155,  line  25. 

JVo  eastern  vision,  no  distempei-'d  dream 

['•  This  must  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.''— B.,  ISl  l.] 
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5.— Page  156,  line  8. 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  thoitgh  not  from  lam. 
[The  sentiment  is  from  Pope  :— 

"  Yes  I  iim  proud,  I  must  be  protid,  to  see 
'Slew,  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me  : 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 
Yet  touch'd  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone.''] 

C— Page  15G,  line  28. 
FaiCd  to  i^rcserve  the  sjjurious  farce  from  shame. 
This  ingenious  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularly,  with  his  pro- 
duction, in  another  place. 

7.— Page  156,  line  29, 

Xo  hiatter,  George  continues  still  to  write, 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review.— ["  He 's  a  very  good  fellow ;  and,  except 
his  motlier  and  sister,  the  best  of  the  set,  to  my  mind." — R.,  1816.] 

8.— Page  157,  line  12. 

By  Jeffrey's  heart,  or  Lamhe's  Boeotian  head. 

Messrs.  .Jeffrey  and  Lambe  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  first  and  last 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  the  others  are  mentioned  hereafter.  ["  This 
was  not  just.  Neither  the  heart  nor  tlie  head  of  these  gentlemen  are  at 
all  what" they  are  here  represented.  At  the  time  this  was  written,  I  was 
personally  unacquainted  witli  either." — B.,  1816.] 

9.— Page  157,  line  17. 

While  these  are  censors,  Utvould  he  sin  to  spare  ; 

I.MiT.  "  Stulta  est  Clementja,  cum  tot  ubique 

occurras  peritursj  paj-cere  chartre." — Juv.  Sat.  I. 

10.— Page  157,  line  23. 

Then  shoidd  you  ask  me,  why  I  venture  o'er 

Imit.  "  Cur  tamen  hoc  li])eat  potins  decuiTere  campo 

Per  quern  magnus  equos  Aurunca;  fiexit  alumnus  : 

Si  vacat,  et  placidi  rationem  admittitis  edam." — Juv.  Sat.  I. 

11.— Page  157,  line  33. 
Ti7ne  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days 
[The   first  edition  of  the  Satire  opened  with  this  line ;  and  Lord 
Byron's  original  intention  was  to  prefix  the  following:— 

"  AKaUJIENT. 

"The  poet  considcrcth  times  past,  and  their  poesy— makes  a  sud- 
den transition  to  times  present  -is   incensed   against  book-makers- 
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revilctli  "Walter  Bcoft  for  cupidity  and  ballad-raongering,  -n-itli  notable 
remarks  on  Master  Southey— complaincth  that  Master  Soiitlicy  liath 
inflicted  throe  poems,  epicand  otherwise,  on  the  public— inveigheth 
against  "William  "Wordsworth,  but  laudeth  Mister  Coleridge  and  his 
elegy  on  a  yonng  ass — is  disposed  to  vituperate  Mr.  Lewis  — and  greatly  " 
rebuketh  Thomas  Little  (the  late)  and  the  Lord  Sirangford— recom- 
niendeth  Mr.  llayley  to  turn  his  attention  to  prose — and  exhorteth  the 
Moravians  to  glorify  Mr.  Grahame— sympathiseth  with  tlie  Reverend 

Bowles — and  deploreth  tlie  melancholy  fate  of  James  Montgomery 

— breaketh  out  into  invective  against  the  Edinburgh  Rovieweis— calleth 
tliem  liard  names,  harpies  and  the  like— apostrophiseth  Jeft'rey,  and 
prophesieth. — Episode  of  Jeffrey  and  JMoore,  their  jeopardy  and  deliver- 
ance—portents on  the  morn  of  the  combat — the  Tweed,  Tolbooth,  Frith 
of  Forth,  severally  shocked — descent  of  a  goddess  to  save  Jefl"rey — incor- 
poration of  the  bullets  with  liis  sinciput  and  occip\it.— Edinburgh 
Reviews  en  masse. — Lord  Aberdeen,  Herbert,  Scott,  Ilallam.  Fillans, 
Lambc,  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  &q. — The  Lord  Holland  applauded  for 
dinners  and  translations. — The  Drama;  Skefhngton,  lick,  Reynolds, 
Kenuey,  Cherry,  &c.— Sheridan,  Coleman,  and  Cumberland  called  upon 
to  write. — Retiirn  to  poesy— scribblers  of  all  sorts — lords  sometimes 
rhyme;  much  better  not — Ilafiz,  Rosa  Matilda,  and  X.  Y.  Z. — Rogers, 
Campbell,  Gifibrd,  &c.  true  poets— Translators  of  the  Greek  Anthology— 
Crabbe—DaiTvin's  style — Cambridge — Seatouian  prize — Smythe — Hodg- 
son—Oxford— Richards— Poeta  loquitur— Conclusion."] 

12.— Page  loS,  line  32. 

From  soaring  Southcj  down  to  grovelling  Stott. 

Pt^tt,  better  known  in  the  "Morning  Post"  by  the  name  of  Hafiz. 
This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound  explorer  of  the  bathos. 
I  remember,  when  the  reigning  family  left  Portugal,  a  special  Ode  of 
Master  Stotfs,  beginning  tlius  : — (Stott,  loquitur  quoad  Hihernia) — 

"  Princely  offspring  of  Bniganza, 
Erin  greets  thee  T\ith  a  stanza,"'  &c. 

Also  a  Sonnet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a  most  thundering 
Ode,  con.mencing  as  foUovis  : — 

'•  Oh  I  for  a  Lay !  loud  as  the  surge 
That  lashes  Laplands  sounding  shore."' 

Lord  have  n-.crcv  on  ns!  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  was  nothing 
to  this. 

13.— Page  159,  line  1. 

Thus  La-js  of  Minstrels — nia>/  they  he  (he  last  /— 

See  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"'  passim.  Never  was  any  plan  so 
incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of  this  production.  The 
entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  prolognising  to  Bayes'  tragedy, 
unfortunately  takes  away  the  merit  of  originality  from  the  diatogue 
between  Messieurs  tlie  Spirits  of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  first  canto.  Then 
we  have  the  amiable  "William  of  Deloraine,  "a  stark  moss-trooper,"' 
videlicet,  a  happy  compound  of  poacher,  sheep-stealer,  and  higliwaj'- 
man.    The  propriety  of  his  magical  lady"s  injunction  not  to  read  can 
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only  be  equalled  by  his  candicl  acknoTvlcdgment  of  bis  independence  of 
tlie  trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to  use  his  own  elegant  phrase,  "'twas 
bis  neck-verse  at  Ilarribcc,"  i.e.  the  gallows. — The  biography  of  Gilpin 
Horner,  and  the  marvellous  pedestrian  page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast 
as  his  master's  horse,  without  the  aid  of  seven-leagued  boots,  arc  che/.'i- 
d' ceuvre.  in  the  improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we  have  the  invi- 
sible, but  by  no  means  sparing  box  on  the  ear  bestowed  on  tbe  page,  and 
the  entrance  of  a  knight  and  charger  into  the  castle,  under  the  very 
natural  disguise  of  a  wain  of  hay.  Mannion,  the  hero  of  the  latter 
romance,  is  exactly  what  William  of  Dcloraine  would  have  been,  had  he 
Itecn  able  to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was  manufacturetl  for  Messrs. 
Constable,  Murray,  and  Miller,  worshipful  booksellers,  in  consideration 
of  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money;  and  truly,  considering  the  inspiration, 
it  is  a  veiy  creditable  production.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  let 
liim  do  his  best  for  his  paymasters,  but  not  disgrace  his  genius,  which 
is  undoubtedly  great,  by  a  repetition  of  black-letter  ballad  imitations. 
[Lord  Byron  was  misinformed.  Scott  did  not  contract  to  write  Marmion  : 
he  merely  sold  it  after  it  was  written.] 


14.— rage  159,  line  26. 

Who  rack  their  hrains/or  lucre,  not  for  fame: 

[Lord  Byron  set  out  with  tlic  determination  never  to  receive  himself 
the  money  paid  for  his  v.ritiugs.  Tlie  idea  that  poetical  genius  should 
:i!one,  of  all  the  descriptions  of  talent,  go  without  a  fee,  was  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  long  entertained.] 

15.— Page  159,  line  32. 

A7id  lid  a  long  '^  good  night  to  MarmlonP 

"  Good  night  to  Marmion" — the  pathetic  and  also  prophetic  exclama- 
tion of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  death  of  honest  Mannion. 

16.— Page  160,  line  2. 

2'ke  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  f/cars. 

As  the  Odyssey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Iliad, 
they  may  almost  be  classed  as  one  grand  historical  poem.  In  alluding 
to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  tlie '•  Paradise  Lost,"  and  "Gienisa- 
lemme  Liberata,"  as  tbeir  standard  efforts;  since  neither  the  "Jerusalem 
Conquered"  of  the  Italian,  nor  the  "Paradise  INgained"  of  the  English 
l)ar(l,  obtained  a  proportionate  celebrity  to  their  lonner  poems.  Query: 
■NVhich  of  Mr.  Southey's  will  survive  ? 

17.— Page  ICO,  line  19. 

Kexl  see  tremendous  Tkalaba  come  on, 

"  Thalaba,"  Mr.  Sontlu'v's  second  poem,  is  written  in  open  defiance  of 
precedent  and  poetrj-.  ?>ir.  S.  wished  to  produce  something  novel,  .and 
succeeded  to  a  miraclf.  "Joan  of  Arc"  was  marvellous  enough,  but 
"Thalaba"  was  one  of  those  poems  "  whicli,"  in  the  words  of  Porsou 
"will  be  read  when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but — not  till  then." 
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IS.— Page  160,  line  20. 

Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son ; 

[Mr.  Southey  designated  his  own  poem  of  "  Thalaba"  as  '•  the  wild  and 
woiidrous  song."] 

1?.— Page  160,  line  33. 

Oh,  Southey!  Southey!  ozase  thy  varied sony ! 

We  beg  Mr.  Soiithey's  pardon:  "  Madoc  disdains  the  degrading  title 
of  epic."  See  his  preface.  Why  is  epic  degraded?  and  by  whom?  Cer- 
tainly the  late  romaunts  of  blasters  Cottle,  Laureat  Pye,  Ogilvy,  Hole, 
and  gentle  Mistress  Cowley,  have  not  exalted  the  epic  ninse;  bnt,  :is 
Mr.  Southey's  poem  "  disdains  the  appellation,"'  alloAv  us  to  ask — has  he 
Knbstitiited  anything  better  in  its  stead?  or  must  he  be  content  to  rivul 
Sir  Kichard  Plackmore  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  his  verso  .■■ 

20.— Page  160,  line  40 

Thou  ivUt  devote  old  icomen  to  the  di-.vil, 

See  "  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,"  a  ballad,  by  Mr.  Southey,  wherein 
an  aged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by  Beelzebub,  on  a  "  high-trotting 
horse." 

21.— Page  160,  line  42. 

'■■  God  hdp  thee,''  Southey,  and  tloj  readers  too. 

The  last  line,  "  God  help  thee,"  is  an  evident  plagiai-isra  fn»m  the 
Anti-jacobin  to  Mr.  Southey,  on  his  Dactylics. — [Lord  Byron  here  allude? 
to  Mr.  Gilford's  parody,  which  ends  thus:  — 

•'  Ne'er  talk  of  cars  again !  look  at  thy  spelling-hook ; 
Dilworth  and  Dyche  are  both  mad  at  thy  quantities— 
iJactylics  call'st  thou  'em  ? — '  God  help  thee,  silly  one.'  "] 

22.— Page  161,  line  4. 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favourite  Jfay, 
L"  Unjust:'— Vi.,  1816.] 

23.— Page  161,  line  6. 

And  quit  his  hooks,  for  fear  of  growing  douhle  ;  " 

Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  4.—"  The  Tables  Turned."    Stanza  1. 

"  Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  ti'ouble  ? 
Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 
Ur  surely  you'll  grow  double."' 

•24.— Page  IGl,  line  16. 

And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  tcilh  dny  ; 

Mr.  W.  in  his  preface  labours  hard  to'  prove,  that  prose  and  verse  ara 
much  the  sam.e;  and  certainly  his  precepts  and  practice  are  strict'y 
confoi-mable : — 
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"  Ami  thus  to  Betty's  questions  he 
Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold. 
The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold,"  &c,  &c.,  p.  139. 

25.— Pago  161,  line  26. 

To  1dm  v:Jio  takes  a  j^ixi/for  a  muse, 

Coleridge's  Poems,  p. 11,  "  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  i.e.  Devonshire  Fairies;" 
p.  42  Tve  have  "  Lines  to  a  young  Lady ;"  and,  p,  52,  "  Lines  to  a  young 
Ass." 

26.— Page  161,  line  30. 

lie  hvays,  the  laureat  of  the  long-ear\l  kind. 

[In  all  editions  till  Lord  Byron's  last  revision,  the  line  stood-— 

"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 

"  Unjust"  says  Byron  in  1816,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  written 
in  1815,  he  remarks,  "  The  part  applied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and 
.shallow  enough ;  hut,  although  I  have  long  done  everything  in  my  power 
to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the  whole  thing,  I  shall  always  regret  the 
wantonness  or  generality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks,"] 

27.— Page  161,  line  31. 

Oh!  wonder-vjoj-kuiff  Leicis!  monk,  or  hard, 

[Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  M.P.  for  Hindon,  derived  the  title  of  Monk 
from  his  novel  of  that  name, — an  impious  and  indecent  production,  which 
lie  soon  pruned  of  some  of  its  worst  passages.  By  his  clever  use  of 
German  literature,  then  little  known,  he  obtained  considerable  celebrity 
during  the  poor  period  which  intervened  between  the  obscuration  of 
Cowper,  and  tlie  full  dawn  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,— a  period  which  is  suffi- 
ciently characterised  by  the  fact,  that  Ilayley  passed  for  a  Poet.  Next 
to  that  solemn  coxcomb,  Lewis,  who  certainly  had  an  excjuisite  ear  for 
metre,  was  for  several  years  tlie  fashionable  versifier;  but  his  plagiar- 
isms, perhaps  more  audacious  than  had  ever  been  committed  by  a  man 
of  talent,  were  by  degrees  unveiled,  and  writers  of  gi-eater  genius,  as 
well  as  of  purer  taste  and  morals,  successively  emerging,  Monk  Lewis, 
dying  young,  had  already  outlived  his  reputation.  In  society  he  was  to 
the  last  a  favourite;  and  Lord  Byron,  v.'ho  became  well  acquainted  with 
liim  in  London,  thus  notices  his  death,  which  occurred  at  sea  in  1818: — 
"  Lewis  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  but  a  bore,  ily  only  revenge  or 
consolation  used  to  be  setting  him  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  per- 
son who  hated  bores  especially, — Madame  de  Stael  or  Hobhouse,  for 
example.  But  T  liked  Lewis ;  he  was  a  jewel  of  a  man,  had  he  been 
better  set; — I  don't  mean  personally,  but  less  tiresome,  for  he  was  tedious, 
as  well  as  contradictory  to  everything  and  everybody.  Poor  fellow!  he 
died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches— of  a  second  visit  to  Jamaica : — 


That  is, 


"  I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again ! 


I  would  give  many  a  sugar-cane, 
Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again!"] 
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28.— Page  161,  line  39. 

All  hnili  M.P.!  from  ivliose  infernal  Iro'tn 

"For  every  one  knows  little  Matt's  an  M.P."— See  a  poem  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  "  Tlic  Statesman,"  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Jekvll. 

29.— Page  162,  line  4. 

To  crown  with  honour  thee  and  Walter  Scott ; 

[The  "  Tales  of  Wonder,"  to  which  Lord  Bvron  refers,  were  published 
in  1801,  and  from  the  costliness  of  the  volumes  were  nick-named  "  Tales 
of  Plunder."  Lewis  made  it  a  condition  that  every  ballad  should  contain 
;i  gliost  or  a  witch,  and  this  monotony  of  the  marvellous  disgusted  a 
public 'Which  had  already  supped  full  of  liis  horrors.  Among  the  talcs 
were  four  poems,  each  devoted  to  a  malignant  king  of  one  of  the  elements. 
The  "Fire-king"  was  by  AValter  Scott,  who  also  furnished  the  "  Wild- 
yager,"  or  Huntsman,  from  the  German  of  Biirger.] 

CO. -Page  162,  line  15. 

Grieved  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  still  be  Just, 

[In  veiy  early  life,  "Little's  Poems"  were  Lord  Byron's  favourite 
study ;  "  Heigho  ! "  he  exclaims  in  182),  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  "  I  believe 
all  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or  sung,  lias  been  owing  to  that  con- 
founded book  of  yours."] 

31.— Page  162,  line  20. 
She  lids  thee  "  mend  thy  li/w,  and  sin  no  more." 
[Originally  "mend  thy  life,  and  sin  no  more."] 

32.— Page  162,  line  23. 

Hibernian  Strangford!  with  thine  eyes  of  blue, 

The  readei-,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this,  may  refer  to 
"  Sti-angford's  Camoens,"  p.  127,  note  to  p.  56,  or  to  the  last  page  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  Strangford's  Camoens.  [Lord  Strangford,  after 
declaring  "auburn  locks  and  eyes  of  blue"  to  be  "  the  essence  of  loveli- 
ness," and  indicative  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  and  the  wannest 
heaj-t,  proceeded  to  intimate  that  he  was  personally  possessed  of  all  these 
advantages.] 

33.— Page  162,  line  30. 

By  dressing  Camoens  in  a  suit  oflacef 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to  the  public  as  poems 
of  Camoens  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  original  Portuguese,  thau  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon. 

34.— Page  163,  line  4. 
Thai  lucUess  music  never  triumpVd  there. 
Ilayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are  "Triumphs  of 
Temper,"  and  "  The  Triumph  of  Music."    He  has  also  written  much 
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comedy  in  rliyme,  epistles,  &c  &c.  As  lie  is  r.atlior  an  elegant  writ(n'  of 
rotes  and  biography,  let  iis  recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wyclierley  to 
Mr.  H.'s  consideration,  viz.  "  to  convert  poetry  into  prose,"  which  may 
he  easily  done  by  taking  avv-ay  the  final  sjUable  of  each  couplet. 

35.— Page  103,  line  7. 

Sepulchral  Grahame,  i^oitrs  his  notrs  svMime 

Mr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant,  under  the  name  of 
"Sabbath  Walks"  and  "Biblical  Pictures."— [This  amiable  man,  and 
pleasing  poet,  began  life  as  an  advocnte  at  the  Edinljurgh  bar,  where  he 
had  little  success,  and  being  of  a  melancholy  and  devout  temperament, 
entered  into  holy  oi'dens,  and  died  a  curate  in  ISll.J 

36— Page  163,  lino  13. 

Hail,  Sympathy  !  thy  soft  idea  brings 

[In  the  :MS.,  immediately  befoi'C  this  line,  we  find  a  passage  and  its 
pc'.idant  note,  which  Lord  Byron  omitted  at  the  request  of  iSIr.  Dallas, 
w  ho  was  a  friend  of  the  scribbler  they  satirised : — 

"  In  verse  most  stale,  unprofitable,  fiat — 
Come,  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  '  i/lcan  '  with  Pratt: 
In  him  an  authors  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold : 
Degraded  man  !  again  resume  thy  trade  — 
The  votaries  of  the  Muse  are  ill  repaid. 
Though  daily  pufls  once  more  invite  to  buy 
A  new  edition  of  thy  '  Sympathy.'  " 

"  Mr.  Pratt,  once  a  Bath  bookseller,  now  a  Eondon  author,  has  written 
as  much,  to  as  little  purpose,  as  any  of  his  scribbling  contemporaries, 
-ilr.  P.'s  'Sympathy'  is  in  I'hyme ;  but  his  jirose  productions  are  the 
most  voluminous."    His  best  known  work  wa;i  entitled  "  Gleaniugs,"'} 


37.— Page  163,  line  22. 

W?tal  merry  soioids  proceed  from  Oxford  lells, 

See  Bowles's  "  Sonnet  to  Oxford,"  and  "  Stanzas  on  hearing  the  Bells 
of  Osteud." 

38.— Page  103,  lino  37. 
"  A  waJce  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain^^ 
"  Awake  a  louder,"  «S:c.,  is  tlic  first  line  in  Bowles's  "  Spirit  of  Dis- 
covery ; "  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf-epic.    Among  other  exquisite 
lines  we  have  the  following:— 

"  A  kiss 

Stole  on  the  list'ning  silence,  never  yet 

Here  heard;  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power,"  &c.  &c. 

That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss ;  very  much  astonished, 
as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  phe:iomcnou. — ["  Mis-quoted  and  mis- 
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luiderstood  by  me ;  but  not  intentionally.  It  -was  not  the  '  woods,'  but 
the  people  in  them  who  trembled — why,  Heaven  only  knows — unless 
they  were  overheard  making  the  prodigious  smack." — 13.,  1816.] 

39.— Page  164,  line  2. 

The  lard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode; 

The  episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  story  of  "  Robert  h  Machui  "  and 
"  Anna  d'Arfet,"  a  pair  of  constant  lovers,  who  performed  the  kiss  above 
mentioned,  that  startled  the  woods  of  Madeira. 

40,— Page  164,  line  16. 

Consult  Lord  Faiuvj,  and  confide  in  Curll ; 

Curll  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  was  a  bookseller.  Lord 
Fanny  is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Hervey,  author  of  "  Lines  to  the 
Imitator  of  Horace." 

41.— Page  164,  line  22. 

And  do  from  hate  ichat  Mallet  did  for  hire. 

Lord  BoUngbroke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after  his  decease, 
because  the  poet  had  retained  some  copies  of  a  work  by  Lord  BoUng- 
broke— the  "Patriot  King,"— which  that  splendid,  but  malignant  genius 
had  ordered  to  be  destroyed. — ["  Bolingbroke's  thirst  of  vengeance,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  incited  hira  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom 
he  had  wept  in  his  last  struggles ;  and  he  employed  JIallet,  another 
friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  public,  with  all  its  aggravations."] 

42.— Page  164,  line  24. 

To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Buljih  to  rhyme; 

Dennis  the  critic,  and  Ralph  the  rhymester.— 

"  Silence,  ye  wolves  !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
Making  night  hideous  :  answer  him,  ye  owls  ! "— Dl'XCIAD. 

43.— Page  164,  line  23. 

And  llnh'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  tTiy  pains. 

See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  works,  for  which  he  received  three 
hundre  i  pounds.  Thus  Mr.  B.  has  experienced  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
profit  by  the  reputation  of  anotlier,  than  to  elevate  his  own.  ["  Too 
savage  all  this  on  Bowles." — B.,  1816.  But  he  afterwards  returned  to  his 
original  sentiments.  "Although,"  he  says  in  1S21,  "I  regret  having 
published  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviev.ers,'  the  part  which  I  regret 
the  least  is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowles,  with  reference  to  Pope. 
Whilst  I  was  writing  that  publication,  in  1S07  and  1808,  iMr.  Hobliouss 
was  desii-ous  tliat  I  should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of 
Mr.  Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  As  I  had  completed  my  outline,  and 
felt  lazy,  I  requested  tb.at  he  v.-ould  do  so.  He  did  it.  His  fourteen 
lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  in  the  first  edition  of  'English  Bards,'  and 
are  quite  as  severe,  and  much  more  poetical,  than  my  own,  in  the  second. 
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On  reprinting  the  work,  as  I  put  my  name  to  it,  I  omitted  jSIr.  HoTj- 
hoiise's  lines,  by  which  the  work  gained  less  than  Mr.  Bowles.  I  am 
grieved  to  say  that,  in  reading  over  my  lines,  I  repent  of  their  having 
so  far  fallen  short  of  what  I  meant  to  express  upon  the  subject  of  his 
edition  of  Pope's  works."  The  paragraph  written  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  is 
here  subjoined : — 

"  Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man ! — at  least  they  sell ; 
Or  take  the  only  path  that  open  lies 
For  modern  worthies  who  would  hope  to  rise : 
Fix  on  some  well-known  name,  and,  bit  by  bit, 
Pare  off  the  merits  of  his  worth  and  wit ; 
On  each  alike  employ  the  critic's  knife. 
And  when  a  comment  fails,  prefix  a  life ; 
Hint  certain  failings,  faults  before  unknown, 
Review  foi'gotten  lies,  and  add  your  own  ; 
Let  no  disease,  let  no  misfortune  'scape, 
And  print,  if  luckily  deform'd,  his  shape  : 
Thus  shall  the  world,  quite  undeceived  at  last. 
Cleave  to  their  present  wits,  and  quit  their  past, 
Bards  once  revered  no  more  v/ith  favour  view, 
But  give  their  modern  sonneteers  their  due ; 
Thus  with  the  dead  may  living  merit  cope, 
Thiis  Bowles  may  triumph  o'er  the  shade  of  Pope,"] 

44.— Page  164,  line  35. 

Fresh  fish  from  Helicon!  who'll  buy,  toho'll  buy? 

["Fresh  fish  from  Helicon!" — "Helicon"  is  a  mountain,  and  not  a 
fish-pond.    It  should  have  been  "  Ilippocrene." — B.,  Ibl6.] 

45  —Page  165,  line  8. 

Had  Cattle  still  adorn'd  the  counter^s  side, 

Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  I  don't  know  which,  but  one  or  both,  once 
sellers  of  books  they  did  not  Avrite,  and  now  writers  of  books  they  do  not 
sell,  have  published  a  pair  of  epics—"  Alfred,"  (poor  Alfred!  Pye  has 
b>  en  at  him  too!)—"  Alfred,"  and  the  "  Fall  of  Cambria."  ["  All  right. 
I  saw  some  letters  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfortunate 
poetess,  whose  productions,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no  means  thought 
vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitterly,  that  I  could  hardly  resist 
assailing  him,  even  were  it  unju.st,  which  it  is  not — for  verily  he  is  an 
ass."— B.,  1616.] 

46.— Page  165,  line  16. 

Dull  Maurice  all  las  granite  weiyht  o/leavf.s: 

Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts  of  a  ponderous 
quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  "Richmond  Hill,"  and  the  like: — it  also 
takes  in  a  cliarming  view  of  Tumham  Green,  llammersmith,  Brentford, 
Old  and  New,  and  tlie  ])arts  adjacent. — [The  Rev.  Thomas  JMaurice  wrote 
"  Westminster  Abbey,"  and  other  poems,  the  "  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Hindostan,"  &c.,  and  his  own  "^lemoirs;" — a  veiy  amusing 
autobiography.  He  died  in  1824,  at  his  apartments  in  the  British 
Museum ;  wliere  he  had  been  for  some  years  assistant  keeper  of  JISS.] 

VOL.   I.  O 
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47.— Page  165,  line  27. 

May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  ! 

Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  English  PevicAV,  liPs  been 
bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After  all,  the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a 
man  of  considerable  genius.  His  "  AYanderer  of  Switzerland"  is  -fforth 
a  thousand  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  at  least  fifty  "  degraded  epics," 

48.— Page  165,  line  35. 

Ko  mercy  find — these  harpies  must  lefud. 

[The  late  Per.  "William  Crowe,  public  orator  at  Oxford,  noticed,  in  a 
MS.  critique,  the  incongruity  of  these  metaphors  : — "  Withia  the  space 
of  three  or  four  couplets  he  transforms  a  man  into  as  many  diftercnt 
animals:  allow  him  but  the  compass  of  three  lines,  and  he  will  mcbi- 
morphose  him  from  a  wolf  into  a  harpy,  and  in  three  more  he  will  make 
him  a  blood-liound."  On  seeing  Mr.  Crowe's  remarks,  Lord  Byron  desired 
Mr.  Murray  to  substitute,  in  the  copy  in  his  possession,  for  "  hellish 
instinct"  brutal  instinct,"  for  "  harpies''  "felons,"  and  for  "  blocd-hoiuids ' 
"hell-hounds."} 

49.— Page  165,  line  39. 
Xor  hunt  the  blood-hounds  bach  to  Arthur's  Seat  ? 
Arthur's  Scat;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 

50.— Pago  166,  line  16. 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  Judgment-seaff 
["  Too  ferocious — this  is  raers  insanity." — B.,  1816.J 

51.— Page  166,  line  27. 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
I"  All  this  is  bad,  beciuise  personal."— B.,  1816.] 

52.— Page  168,  line  29. 

When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye, 

In  1806,  Messrs.  -Jeffrey  and  Jtoore  met  at  Chalk-Farm.  The  duel 
was  prevented  by  the  interfei'ence  of  the  magistracy ;  and  on  examina- 
tion, the  balls  of  the  pistols  were  found  to  have  evaporated.  This 
incident  gave  occasion  to  much  Avaggery  in  the  daily  prints.  [.Air. 
3Ioore  challenged  Lord  Byron  for  the  assertion  in  the  note,  and"  the 
challenge  led  to  explanations  and  friendship  instead  of  a  duel.  The 
note  was  then  erased  from  the  fifth  edition,  and  another,  approved  by 
Mr.  Moore,  was  put  in  its  place.—"  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Moore 
published  at  the  time  a  disavowal  of  the  statements  in  the  newspapers, 
as  far  as  regarded  himself;  and,  in  justice  to  him,  I  mention  this 
circumstance.  As  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  I  cannot  state  the 
particulars,  and  was  only  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  very  lately.— 
November  4, 1811."] 
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53.— Page  1G6,  line  3G. 

The  other  half  piasued  its  calm  career; 

The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum;  it  would  have  boon 
lii.i^hly  repreliensiljle  in  the  Knglisli  half  of  tlie  liver  to  have  .sliown 
the  smallest  symptom  of  apprehension. 

51— Page  166,  line  42, 

If  Jejfreu  ditd,  except  icithin  her  arms: 

This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth  (the  principal 
prison  in  Edinburgli),  which  truly  seems  to  have  been  most  affected  on 
tliis  occasion,  is  much  to  be  commended.  It  was  to  be  apprehended, 
tliat  the  many  unhappy  criminals  executed  in  the  front  might  have 
rendered  the  edifice  more  callous.  She  is  said  to  be  of  the  softer  sex, 
l)ecause  her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  day  was  truly  feminine,  tliongh, 
like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a  little  sellisli. 

55.— Pago  167,  line  30. 

The  travelVd  thane,  Athctiian  Aberdeen. 

His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a  member  of  the  Athenian 
Society,  and  reviewer  of  "  Gell's  Topography  of  Troy."  [In  1822,  the 
lOarl  of  Aberdeen  published  an  "  Inc^uiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty 
in  (irccian  Architecture."] 

56.— Page  167,  line  31. 

Eerhert  shall  wield  Thors  hammer,  and  sotnetimrs, 

Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry.  One  of 
the  principal  pieces  is  a  "  Song  on  the  Recovery  of  Thor's  Hammer:" 
the  translation  is  a  pleasant  chant  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  endeth 
thus  :— 

"  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot, 
Tlie  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot. 
Tlius  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got." 

[The  Hon.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  He 
also  published,  in  1811,  "Ilelga,"  a  poem  in  seven  cantos.] 

57.— Page  167,  line  33. 

Smuff  Sydney  too  thy  hitter  page  shall  seelc, 

The  Rov.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of  Peter  Plymloy's 
Letters,  and  sundry  criticisms, 

58,-Pagel67,  line34. 

And  classic  Ilallam,  much  renowned  for  GrecT^ ; 

Mr.  Ilallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight's  "  Taste,"  and  was  exceedingly 
severe  on  some  (1  reck  verses  therein.  It  was  not  discovered  that  ilie 
linos  wore  Pindar's  till  the  press  rendered  it  impos.silde  to  cancel  tlu> 
critique,  which  still  stands  an  everlasting  monument  of  Ilallaiu's 
ingenuity, — Note  added  to  second  edition.     The  said  Ilallam  is  incenseJ 

C2 
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Lecaiise  he  is  falsely  accused,  seeing  that  he  never  dineth  at  Holland 
House.  If  this  he  true,  I  am  sorry — not  for  having  said  so,  but  on  his 
account,  as  I  understand  his  lordship's  feasts  are  preferable  to  his 
compositions.  If  he  did  not  review  Lord  Holland's  performance,  I  am 
glad  ;  because  it  must  have  been  painful  to  read,  and  irksome  to  praise 
it.  If  Mr.  Hallam  will  tell  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real  name  shall 
find  a  place  in  the  text ;  provided,  nevertheless,  the  said  name  be  of 
two  orthodox  musical  syllables,  and  will  come  into  the  verse  :  till  then, 
Hallam  must  stand  for  want  of  a  better.  [Lord  Byron  later  did  justice 
to  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  he  greatly  admired. 
He  thought  nobody  else  was  capable  of  having  written  it,  and  selected 
for  especial  commendation  the  deep  research,  profound  reflections,  and 
perspicuous  and  impressive  style.] 

59.— Page  167,  line  36. 

And  paltry  P'dlans  shall  traduce  his  friend  ; 

Pillans  is  a  tutor  at  Eton.— [Mr.  Pillans  became  afterwards  Rector  of 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  There  was  not,  it  is  believed,  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  charge  in  the  text.] 

60.— Page  167,  line  37. 
While  gay  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lamhe, 

The  Hon.  George  Lambe  reviewed  "  Beresford's  Miseries,"  and  is 
moreover,  author  of  a  farce  enacted  with  much  applause  at  the  Priory, 
Stanmore  ;  and  damned  with  great  expedition  at  the  late  theatre, 
Covent  Garden.  It  was  entitled,  "  Whistle  for  it."— [The  reviewer  of 
"  Beresford's  Miseries "  was  Sir  "»V.  Scott,  and  Jeffrey  added  the 
Pieviexvef s  Groans.  In  1821,  Mr.  Lambe  published  a  translation  of 
Catullus  ;  and,  in  1832,  was  appointed  Under  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  his  chief  being  his  brother,  Lord  Melbourne.  Ho 
died  in  1833.] 

61.— Page  168,  line  1. 
B-:ware  lest  Uundering  Brougham  destroy  the  sale, 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  XXY.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  throughout 
the  article  couceming  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos,  has  displayed  more 
politics  than  policy;  many  of  the  worthy  burgesses  of  Edinburgh  being 
so  incensed  at  the  infamous  principles  it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn 
their  subscriptions.— [Here  follov,'ed,  in  the  first  edition, — "  The  name 
of  this  personage  is  pronounced  Broom  in  the  south,  but  the  truly 
northern  aud  nuisical  pronunciation  is  Brough-am,  in  two  syllables;" 
but  for  this,  Lord  B.  substituted  in  the  second  edition:—"  It  seems  thnt 
Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Pict.  as  I  supposed,  but  a  Borderer,  and  his 
name  is  pronounced  Broom,  from  Trent  to  Tay : — so  be  it."  The  Cevallos 
article  was  Avrittcn  by  Jeffrey,  who  never  had  the  manliness,  while  he 
lived,  to  relieve  Brougham  of  the  odium.] 

62.— Page  168,  line  4. 

Her  son,  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  mist. 

I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  worthy  deities  for  introducing  a  new- 
goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice :  but,  alas !  what  was  to  be 
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done  ?  T  could  not  say  Caledonia's  genius,  it  being  -R-ell  knoAvn  there  is 
no  such  genius  to  be  found  from  Clackmannan  to  Caithness  ;  jet  -ffithout 
bupernatural  agency,  hovr  was  Jeffrey  to  be  saved  ?  The  national 
"kiluies"  are  too  unpoeticnl,  and  the  "  bro'«-nies  "  and  "  gude  neigh- 
louvs'  (spirits  of  a  good  disposition)  refused  to  extricate  him.  A 
goddess,  therefore,  has  beea  called  for  the  purpose  ;  and  great  ought  to 
le  the  gratitude  of  Jeffrey,  seeing  it  is  the  only  communication  he  ever 
held,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  with  anything  heavenly. 

G3.— Page  168,  line  12. 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear. 
See  the  colour  of  the  back  binding  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

64.— Page  168,  line  18. 
Els  hirelings  mentiorid,  and  himself  forgot ! 
[Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  grounds  too." — B.,  1816.] 

65.— Page  168,  line  19. 
Holland,  icith  Henry  Petty  at  his  hack. 
[Lord  Henry  Petty ;— now  Marquess  of  Lansdowue.] 

6G.— Page  168,  line  21. 

Blest  he  the  hanqv.ets  spread  at  Holland  House, 

[In  1S13,  Lord  Byron  dedicnted  the  Bride  of  Abydos  to  Lord  Holland; 
and  we  find  in  his  Journal  (Nov.  17th)  this  passage : — "  I  have  had  a 
most  kind  letter  fi-om  Lord  Holland  on  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  he 
likes,  and  so  does  Lady  H.  This  is  very  good  natured  in  both,  from 
wliom  I  don't  deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I  did  think  at  the  time  that 
my  cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from  Holland  House,  and  am  glad  I  was 
wiong,  and  wish  I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  with  that  confounded 
Satire,  of  which  I  would  suppress  even  the  memory;  but  people,  now 
they  can't  got  it,  make  a  fuss,  I  verily  believe  out  of  contradiction."] 

67.- Page  168,  line  28. 

Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  ! 

Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author.  Both  are  bepraised  by  his  di&- 
intrvftcd  guests.— [Lord  Holland  afterwards  published  a  universally 
iMlmircd  ver.-ion  of  the  28th  canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  in  an 
appendi.x  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Stewart  Rose.] 

GS.—Page  leS,  line  36. 

Reforms  each  error,  aiid  refines  the  whole. 

Certain  it  is,  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  displayed  her 
matchless  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  However  that  may  be,  we 
know  from  good  authority,  that  the  manuscripts  are  submitted  to  her 
perusal — no  doubt,  for  correction. 
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69.— Page  168,  liue  ii. 

Fiins,  and  a  prince  within  a  harrelpent, 

111  tlift  nielo-drama  of  Tckeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  ch\pt  into  a  barrel 
on  the  stage;  a  new  asyhun  for  distressed  heroes. — [in  the  original 
JIS.  the  note  stands  thns: — "  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekdi,  tliat  heroic 
prince  is  clapt  into  a  barrel  on  the  stage,  and  Count  Evrard  in  the 
fortress  hides  himself  in  a  green-house  built  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
'Tis  a  pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  who  is  really  a  man  of  talent,  should 
ci-.nnue  his  genius  to  such  jialtrj-  productions  as  the  '  Fortress,'  'ilusic 
Mid,'  &c.  &c." — This  extraordinary  humorist  Avas  a  mere  boy  at  the 
date  of  Lord  Byron's  satire.] 

70— Page  109,  linel. 

Though  noic,  thank  Ileavcn  !  the  Eosciomania^ s  oer, 

[Master  Betty,  "  the  young  Eoscius "  had  a  little  before  been  the 
rage  Tvitli  the  play-going  public] 

71.— Page  169,  line  5. 

Vntilr  Bey.u-iMs  vents  his  "  danimes .''^  " poo?iS I'^  and  ^•zounds!"' 

All  tliese  are  fiirourite  expressions  of  Jlr.  Ecynolds,  and  prominent  in 
liis  comedies,  living  and  defunct. 

72.— Page  169,  line  7. 
Whih  Kennef/'s  "  IVorld" — ah  !  trhere  is  KuJineys  wit  1 — 
[Mr.  Keuney  has  since  written  many  successful  dramas.] 

73.— Page  169,  line  10. 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  hut  ivordsf- 
Mr.  T.  Si'.eridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  stripped 
the  ti'agedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue,  and  exhibited  the  scenes  as  tlie 
spectacle  of  Caractacus.  "Was  this  worrhy  of  his  sire?  or  of  himself? — 
[Thomas  Sheridan,  who  united  much  of  the  convivial  wit  of  his  father 
to  many  amiable  qualities,  was  afterwards  made  colonial  paymaster  at 
thft  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wliere  he  died  in  September,  1817.  leaving  a 
widow,  whose  novel  of  "  Carwell "  obtained  much  approbation,  and 
several  children,  of  whom  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton  was  one.] 

74.— Page  169,  line  15. 
A  wahe,  George  Caiman  ! 
[The  admiration  here  implied  for  the  dramas  of  Colman  was  extended, 
when   Lord   Byron  became    personally    acciuainted   with   him,   to  his 
conversational  humour.] 

73.— Page  169,  line  15. 
Cuniberland,  awaJce  ! 
[Eichard  C'.miberland,  the  well-known  author  of  the  •'  "West  Indian," 
Uie  "  Obseiver/'  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  autobiographies,  died 
in  1811.] 
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76.— Page  169,  line  24. 

Where  Garrich  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  treadi 

[Til  all  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  it  was,  "  Kemble  lives  to  tread." 
Lord  Byron  used  to  say,  that,  of  actors,  Cooke  was  the  most  natural, 
Kemble  the  most  supernatural,  Kean  the  medium  betvi  een  the  two;  but 
that  3Ir.s.  Siddons  was  wortli  them  all  put  together."  Such  effect, 
however,  had  Kcau's  acting  on  his  mind,  that  once,  on  seeing  him  play 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  was  seized  with  a  tit.] 

77. -rage  169,  line  3-4. 

StiU  Skejjingtoii  and  Goose  divide  the  ])i-izc. 

[Dibdin's  pantomime  of  Motlier  Goose  had  a  run  of  nearly  a  hundred 
ni;dits,  and  brought  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  treasury 
of  Covent  Garden  theatre.] 

7S.— Page  169,  line  38. 

Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenivood's  gaj  designs; 

Mr.  Gifenwood  is,  we  believe,  scene-painter  to  Drury  Lane  theatre — 
as  such,  Mr.  Skeflington  is  niucli  indebted  to  him. 

79.— Page  169,  line  40. 

In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  ou, 

jSIr.  [afterwards  Sir  Lumley]  Skefiington  is  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  "Sleeping  Beauty;"  and  some  comedies,  particularly  "Mt'ids  and 
Bachelors:"  Baccalaurii  baculo  magis  quam  laurodigui. 

SO.— Page  170,  line  10. 

And  tcorship  CatnlanVs  pantalo07ts, 

Naldi  and  Catnlani  require  little  notice;  for  the  visage  of  the  one, 
and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us  long  to  recollect  these 
amusing  vagabonds.  Besides,  we  ai'e  still  black  and  bUie  from  the 
squeeze  on  the  first  night  of  the  lady's  appearance  in  trousers. 

SI.— Page  170,  line  12. 

Of  v;it  than  jnais,  ofhtanour  than  grimace. 

[The  following  twenty  lines  were  struck  off  one  night  after  Lord 
r.yron's  return  from  the  Opera,  and  sent  the  next  morning  to  the 
printer.] 

82.— Page  170,  line  34. 

Ofv'tcn  andfoUg,  GrcvUle  and  Argglef 

To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street  for  a  man,  I  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  institution,  and  not  the  duke  of  that  n.ame, 
which  is  here  nlludfd  to.  A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  slightly 
acquainted,  lost  in  the  Argyle  Rooms    several  thousand   pounds  at 
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hackgaramou.*  It  is  but  justice  to  tlie  manager  in  this  instance  to 
say,  tliat  some  degree  of  disapprobation  was  manifested  :  but  why  aro 
the  implements  of  gaming  allowed  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  society  of 
both  sexes  ?  A  pleasant  thing  for  the  ivives  and  daughters  of  those  who 
are  blest  or  cursed  with  such  connections,  to  hear  the  billiard-tables 
rattling  in  one  room,  and  the  dice  in  another!  That  this  is  the  case  I 
myself  can  testify,  as  a  late  unworthy  member  of  an  institution  which 
materially  affects  the  moi-als  of  the  higher  orders,  while  the  lower 
may  not  even  move  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor  and  fiddle,  without  a  chaiice 
of  indictment  for  riotous  behaviour. — [Colonel  Greville  conceived  that 
Lord  Byron  had  reflected  upon  his  conduct  as  manager  of  the  Ar.sryle 
institution  and  demanded  an  explanation.  The  matter  was  amicably 
settled  by  their  mutual  friends,  though  Lord  Byron  appears  to  have 
retracted  none  of  liis  statements.] 

83.— Page  170,  line  37. 

Behold  the  new  Petronius  of  the  day, 

Petronius, "  Arbiter  elegantiarum  "  to  Nero,  "  and  a  veiy  pretty  fellow 
in  his  day,"'  as  Mr.  Congreve's  "  Old  Bachelor  "  saith  of  HannibixL 

84.— Page  171,  line  34. 
And,  kinder  stiU,  two  Pagetsfor  your  vnje  ; 
[The  original  reading  was,  "  a  Paget  for  your  wife."] 

85.— Page  171,  line  41. 
To  live  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fall. 
I  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday  night  I  beheld  him 
presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest  pride  of  hospit;ility ;  on 
Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  I  saw  stretched  before  me  all 
that  remained  of  courage,  feeling,  and  a  host  of  passions.  He  was  a 
gallant  and  successful  ofncer  :  his  faults  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor, 
[those  of  dissipation] — as  such,  Britons  will  forgive  them.  He  died 
like  a  brave  man  in  a  better  cause ;  for  had  he  fallen  in  like  manner  on 
the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  v,as  just  appointed,  his  last  moments 
would  have  been  held  up  by  his  countriTaen  as  an  example  to  succeed- 
ing heroes. — [Lord  Falkland  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  ^iv.  Powell,  in 
1SU9.  Though  his  own  difficulties  pressed  on  him,  Lord'  Byron  contrived 
to  convey  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  needy  widow  and  children  of  his 
friend.] 

SG.— Page  172,  line  C. 

Tofjltt  mil  course  ihrcur/lix'assions  countless  host, 

['•  Yes ;  and  a  precious  cliase  they  led  me." — B.,  ISIG.] 

87.— Page  172,  line  12. 

"  What  art  thou  letter,  viediJling  fool,  than  theyf 
\^"  Fool  enough,  certainly,  then,  and  no  wiser  since." — B.,  ISlC] 


*  ["True.    It  was  Billy  Way  who  lost  the  money.    I  knew  him,  and 
was  a  subscriber  to  the  Argyle  at  the  time  of  the  event." — B.,  ISl'J.] 
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88.— Rage  172,  line  22. 

From  siUij  Hafiz  up  to  simple  Bowles, 

Wliat  •would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon,  Hafiz, 
could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sheeraz  (where  he 
reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadi,  the  oriental  Homer  and  Catullus), 
and  behold  his  name  assumed  by  one  Stott  of  Dromore,  the  most 
impudciit  and  execrable  of  literary  poachers  for  the  daily  prints? 

89.— Page  172,  line  31. 

Miles  Andrews  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try, 

[]\nies  Peter  Andrews,  many  years  M.P.  for  Bewdley,  Colonel  of  the 

Prince  of  Wales's  Volunteers,  proprietor  of  a  gunpowder  manufactory 

at  Dartford,  author  of  numerous  prologues,  epilogues,  and  farces,  and 

one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Baviad.    He  died  in  181^.] 

90.— Page  172,  line  36. 
Ah!  who  ivould  take  their  titles  ivith  their  rhymes f 
[In  the  original  manuscript  \xe.  find  these  lines  : — 
"  In  these,  our  times,  with  daily  wonders  big, 
A  lettered  peer  is  like  a  lettered  pig ; 
Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who,  from  thence, 
Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  have  manly  sense  ? 
Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nine ; 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lords  and  swine."] 

91.— Page  172,  line  40. 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 

[Lord  Byron  was  here  supposed  to  allude  to  the  nei-vous  disorder  of 
Lord  Carlisle. — "I  thank  Heaven,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  did  not  know  it; 
and  would  not,  could  not,  if  I  had.  I  must  naturally  be  the  last  person 
to  be  pointed  on  defects  or  maladies."  He  had  originally  dismissed  his 
guardian  with  a  complimentary  couplet : — 

"  On  one  alone  Apollo  deigns  to  smile 
And  crown  a  new  Roscommon  in  Cai'Iisle." 

P.ctwcen  the  composition  and  the  ]irinting  of  the  satire  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Carlisle  intimating  that  he  should  take  his  scat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  instead  of  offers  of  countenance  and  civility  received  a  cold 
description  of  the  forms  to  be  observed.  To  establish  his  claim  to  the 
peerage  it  was  necessary  to  prove  a  marriage,  of  vihich  no  proper  entry 
could  be  found,  and  what  completed  his  indignation  was  the  refusal  of 
his  guardian  to  satisfy  the  (.'hancellor  upon  the  subject.  Lord  Byi'on's 
mother  had  an  antipathy  for  Lord  Carlisle  which  her  violent  passions 
rendered  mutual,  nor  was  her  son's  character  for  dissipation  calculated 
to  remove  a  previous  pi-ejudice;  but  Avhen  Lord  Byron's  youth  and  need 
of  guidance  are  considered",  tlie  advances  he  had  made  to  his  guardian,  and 
the  public  praise  he  had  be^:towed  upon  him,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  ward  was  treated  with  culpable  neglect.  Lord  Byron,  who  long 
retained  a  sense  of  the  injury,  ended  witli  regretting  the  fierce  revrngo 
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he  had  taken,  and  dcsirins:  a  reconciliation.  Tlie  noble  panegyric  in 
I'liihie  Harold  on  the  son  richly  atoned  for  the  oflencc  against  tho 
father.] 

92.-rasc  173,  line  4. 

Lord,  rhymester,  x>etit-viaitre,  and pmnplddcer  ! 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  pnblished  an  eightecn-penny  pamphlet 

on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  offers  his  plan  for  building  a  new  theatre 

It  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordsliip  -will  be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any 

thing  for  the  stage— except  his  own  tragedies. 

03.— Page  173,  line  12. 

And,  luiDg  a  calfskin  on  these  recreatd  Vines. 

"  Doff  that  lion's  hide, 
And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs." 

Shak,  King  John. 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  rcsplendently  bonud,  fonn  a  conspiciiou..? 
ornament  to  his  book-shelves : — 

"The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella.'' 

[•'Wrong  also— the  provocation  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
acerbity."— B.,  1S16.] 

9L— rage  173,  line  20. 
And  Mtlvilles  Mintle prove  a  llanh-t  too  ! 
"  Melville's  3Iantle,"  a  parody  on  "  Elijah's  Mantle,"  a  poem, 

95.— Page  173,  line  30. 

Leave  icondering  comprehension  far  behind. 

This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew  King,  seems 
to  be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Crusca  school,  and  has  published  two 
volumes  of  very  respectable  absurdities  in  rhyme,  as  times  go;  besiiles 
sundry  novels  in  the  style  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Monk.— ["  .She 
since  "married  the  Momiiig  Post — an  exceeding  good  match  ;  and  is  now 
dead— which  is  better.''— B  ,  1816.] 

9G.— Page  173,  lin . 

Chained  to  the  signature  of  0.  P.  Q. 

These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  v/ho  figure  in  the 
poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

97.— Page  173,  line  37. 

When  some  Irish  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall, 

[Joseph  Blackett,  the  shoemaker.  He  died  at  Seah.am,  in  1810.  IIis 
poems  were  afterv.-ards  collected  by  Pratt  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  his 
princip.al  patroness  was  ^NHss  Milbank,  then  a  perfect  stranger  to  Lord 
Byron.  1.;  a  letter  written  to  Dallas,  on  board  the  Volage  frigate,  at 
sea,  in  June  ISll,  lie  says, — "  I  sec  that  yours  and  Pratt's  protege, 
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Blackett  the  cobbler,  is  dead,  in  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  is  probably  one 
of  the  instances  ■vrhere  death  has  saved  a  man  from  danmation.  You 
tvere  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow  amongst  you :  liad  it  not  been  for  his 
patrons,  he  might  now  have  been  iri  very  good  plight,  shoe-  (not 
verse-)  making;  but  you  have  made  hiin  immortal  -with  a  vengfancc; 
who  would  tliink  that  any  body  would  be  such  a  blockhead  us  to  sin 
against  an  express  proverb — '  >;e  sutor  ultra  crepidam  !' 

'  Rut  spare  him,  ye  Critics,  his  follies  arc  past. 
Tor  the  Cobbler  is  come,  as  he  ouglit,  to  his  last.' — 

Which  two  lines,  with  a  scratch  under  last,  to  sliow  where  the  juke  lies, 
I  beg  that  you  will  prevail  on  Miss  Milbank  to  have  inserted  on  the 
tomb  other  departed  LJlackett."] 

98.— Page  173,  line  -12, 
Hoio  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud  ! 

[This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett,  who  was  then  patronised  by 

A.  J.  Ij."  (Lady  Byron);  "but  that  I  did  not  know,  or  this  would  not 
Iiave  been  written,  at  least  I  think  not." — B.,  1816.] 

00.— rage  174,  line  4. 

And.  Capd  Lofft  declares  Uis  quite  suhlimc. 

Capel  Lofft,  Esq.,  the  Mrecenas  of  shoemakers,  and  preface-writcr- 
general  to  distressed  A'crsemen ;  a  kind  of  gratis  accoucheur  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  delivered  of  rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring 
forth. — [Bloomfield  owed  his  first  celebrity  to  the  notice  of  Capel  Lotlt 
aiul  Thomas  Hill,  Esquires,  who  recommended  his  "Fanner's  boy'' 
to  a  publisher,  and  by  their  influence  attracted  attention  to  its  merits. 
'J'he  luiblic  sympathy  did  not  rest  permanently  ori  the  amiable  poet,  avIio 
died  in  extreme  poverty,  in  1S23.] 

100.— Page  174,  line  7. 

Lo  !  Btivns  and  Bloomfdd,  nan,  «  greater  far, 

["  Head  Burns  to-d.iy.  'What  would  he  have  beei\  if  a  patrician  ? 
V>e  should  have  had  more  polish — less  force— just  as  much  verse,  but  no 
immortality— a  divorce  and  a  duel  or  two,  the  which  had  he  stirvived, 
as  his  potations  must  have  been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  lived 
as    long    as   Slieridan,   and  outlived  as    much  as    poor    Brinsley." — 

B.  Journal,  1813.] 

101.— Page  174,  line  12. 

Bloom fitll!  why  not  on  brother  Xathan  too  7 

See  Nathaniel  Bloomfield's  ode,  elegy,  or  wliatever  he  or  any  one  else 
chooses  to  call  it,  on  the  enclosures  of  "  Houington  Green." 

102.- Page  174,  line  25. 

^[a>J  3Iooiland  loeavers  boast  Pindaric  sJcill, 

Vide  '•■  Pvccollections  of  a  "Weaver  in  the  I\Ioorlands  of  Stafford- 
shire,' 
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103.— rage  174,  liue  34. 

Eecall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 

It  Avould  be  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  authors 
of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  and  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  the  most 
beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our  language,  if  we  except  Pope's  "  Essay  on 
!Mau :"  but  so  many  poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of 
Campbell  and  Rogers  are  become  strange.-  [Beneath  this  note  Lord 
Byron  scribbled,  in  1816, — 

"  Pretty  Miss  Jaqueline 
Had  a  nose  aquiline. 
And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude, 
"While  Mr.  ilarmion 
Led  a  great  aiTny  on, 
Making  Kehama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mameluke.'' 

"  I  have  been  reading,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1813,  "  Memory  again, 
and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my  preference  of  the  fonner.  His 
elegance  is  really  wonderful— there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  vulgar  liue 
in  his  book."  In  the  annotations  of  1816,  Lord  Byron  remarks,  "  Rogers 
has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first  poems,  but  has  still  very  great 
merit."] 

104.— Page  175,  line  6. 

Bear  witness  Gifford, 

Gilford,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mscviad,  the  fust  satires  of  the  day, 
and  translator  of  Juvenal. 

103.— Page  175,  line  G. 

Sotheh'j, 

Pothebv,  translator  of  Wicland's  Oberon  r.nd  Virgil's  Gcorgics,  and 
author  of"  Saul,"  an  epic  poem. 

106.— Page  175,  line  G. 

MacneiL 

Macneil,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  particularly  "  Scotland's 
Sfaith,"  and  the ''  Waes  of  War,"  of  which  ten  thousand  copies  ;vere 
sold  in  one  month.— [Hector  Macneil  died  in  1818.1 

107. -Page  17.3,  liue  8. 

1Vh>/  slumbers  Gifford?  let  us  a?7.-  again. 

Mr.  Gifford  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and  Msviad  should  not 
be  his  last  original  works  :  let  him  I'ememher,  "  ilox  in  reluctantes 
dracones." — [It  v>-as  Canning  and  Frere,  in  their  mastei'ly  poem  of  "  New 
Morality"  in  the  Autijacobin,  who  had  preceded  Lord  Byron  in  the 
flattering  interrogation  of  Mr.  Gifford. 

"Ah!  where  is  now  that  promise?  why  so  long 
Sleep  the  keen  shafts  of  satire  and  of  song?" 
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A  ffv.-  montl)3  after  the  appearance  of  "  English  Bards "  Mr.  Giflford 
becanip  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,— which  tlienceforth  occupied 
mohit  of  his  time.] 

108.— Page  175,  liue  19. 

Unhappy  White!  ivhile  life  was  hi  its  spring, 

Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  in  October  ISOG.in  consequence 
of  too  mncli  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  that  Avould  have  matured  a 
mind  which  disease  and  poverty  could  not  impair,  and  which  death 
itself  destroyed  rather  than  subdued.  His  poems  abound  in  such 
beauties  as  must  impress  the  i-eader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so 
short  a  period  was  allotted  to  talents,  which  would  have  digiiificd 
even  the  sacred  functions  he  was  destined  to  assume. — [In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  in  1811,  Lord  Byron  says, — "I  am  sorry  you  don't  like 
Harry  White;  with  a  greatdeal  of  cant,  which  in  him  was  sincere 
(indeed  it  killed  him,  as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett),  certes  there  is  poesy 
and  genius.  I  don't  say  this  on  account  of  my  simile  and  rhymes  ;  but 
surely  he  was  beyond  all  the  Bloomtields  and  Blacketts,  and  their 
collateral  cobblers,  whom  Lofit  and  Pratt  have  or  may  kidnap  from 
their  calling  into  the  service  of  the  trade.  Setting  aside  bigotry,  he 
purely  ranks  next  to  Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  he  was 
known;  and  at  Cambridge  no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a  man  till 
his  death  rendered  all  notices  useless.  For  my  part,  I  should  have 
been  most  proud  of  such  an  acquaintance :  his"  very  prejudices  were 
respectable."] 

109.— Page  175,  line  31. 

Vieiv'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

["  That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  arc  one, 

Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die, 
Espied  a  feather  of  his  own 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  on  high."— Waller.] 

110.— Page  176,  line  5. 

This  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crdlbe  attest ; 

["  I  consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these  timc:^,  in  point 
of  power  and  genius."— B.,  1816.] 

111.— Page  176,  line". 

And  here  let  Shee  and  Genius  find  a  place, 
Mr.  Slice,  [afterwards  President  of  thn  Royal  Academy,!  author  of 
•' Rhymes  on  Art,"  and  "  Elements  of  Art." 

112.— Page  17G,  lino  25. 
Wright  !  Hwas  thy  happy  lot  at  once,  to  vieio 
Walter  Rodwell  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the  Seven  Islands,  ia 
author  of  a  very  beautiful  poem,  just  published  :  it  is  entitled  "  Horse 
lonicaj,"  and  is  descriptive  of  the  isles  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Greece. 
[Mr.  Wright  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  probably  recommended  the 
*'  Horse  lonica; "  to  the  favour  of  Lord  Byron.] 
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113.— Page  176,  line  29, 

And  yov,  assoclaie  hards:  ivho  snatch' d  to  light 

The  translators  cf  the  Anthology,  Bland  and  Merivale,  have  since 
puhlished  sepaivito  poems,  -ivliich  evince  genius  that  only  requires 
opportunit}-  to  attain  eininence. 

114.— Page  177,  line  10. 

False  glare  attracts,  hut  more  offends  the  eye. 

The  neglect  of  the  "Botanic  Garden"  18  some  proof  of  returning  taste. 
The  scenery  is  its  sole  recomracndation. 

115.— Page  177,  line  14. 

Seems  hlesscd  harinomj  to  Lamh  and  Lloyd; 

ilessrs.  Lamh  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignohle  followers  of  Southey  and 
Co. — [In  170S,  Charles  Lamh  and  Charles  Lloyd  puhlished  in  conjunc- 
tion a  volume,  entitled  "  Poems  in  Bh^uk  Verse."] 

IIG.— Page  177,  line  19. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott !  7-esJgn  to  minstrels  rude 

By  the  bye,  I  hope  that  in  ilr.  Scott's  next  poem,  his  hero  or  heroine 
will  he  les's  addicted  to  "  Gramarye,"  and  more  to  grammar,  than  the 
Lady  of  the  Lay  r.ud  her  hravo,  "William  of  Deloraine. 

117.— Page  177,  line  25. 
Let  simpU  Wordsicorih  chime  fas  childish  versi, 
["  Unjust."— B,  181G.] 

lis.— Page  177,  line  35. 

Let  Stott,  Carlisle,  Matilda,  and  the  rest 

It  may  he  asked,  why  I  have  censured  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  my  guardian 
and  relative,  to  whom"!  dedicated  a  volume  of  puerile  poems  a  few  years 
ago? — The  guardianship  was  nominal,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have  heen 
able  to  discover;  the  relationship  I  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for 
,  it;  hut  as  his  lordship  seemed  to  forget  it  on  a  very  essential  occasion 
to  me,  I  shall  not  burden  my  memory  with  the  recollection.  I  do  not 
think  that  personal  differences  sanction  the  unjust  condemnation  of  a 
brother  scriljbler ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive, when  the  author,  noVjle  or  ignohle,  has,  for  a  series  of  years, 
beguiled  a  "discerning  public"  (as  the  advertisements  have  it)  witli 
divers  reams  of  most  orthodox,  Imperial  nonsense.  Besides,  I  do  not 
step  asi'de  to  vituperate  the  earl:  no — his  works  come  fairly  in  review 
with  those  of  other  patrician  literati.  If,  before  I  escaped  fr^ni  my 
teens,  I  said  anything  in  favour  of  his  lordship's  paper  books,  it  was  in 
the  way  of  dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the  advice  of  others  tiian 
my  owii  judgment,  and  I  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  pronouncing  my 
sincere  recantation.  I  have  heard  tliat  some  persons  conceive  me  "to  be 
under  obligations  to  Lord  Cax'lisle :  if  so,  I  shall  be  most  particularly 
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liappy  to  learn  what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they  may  be 
duly  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  I  have  humbly 
advanced  as  an  opinion  on  his  printed  things,  I  am  prepared  to  support, 
if  necessary,  by  quotations  from  elegies,  eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and 
certain  facetious  and  dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and  mark: — 

"  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  HoAvards." 

So  says  Pope.  Amen !— [Much  too  savage,  whatever  the  foundation 
might  be."— 13.,  1S16.] 

119.— Page  178,  line  25. 
And  glonj,  like  the  plianix  midst  her  fires, 
["  The  devil  take  that  phconix !    How  came  it  there  ?"—B.,  ISIG.] 

120.— Page  178,  line  32. 

With  rhyme  hy  Hoare, 

[The  Rev.  Charles  James  Hoare  published,  in  1808,  the  "  Sliipwreck  of 
St.  Paul,"  a  Seatonian  prize  poem.] 

121.— Page  178,  line  32. 

and  epic  hlanlc  hy  Hoyle  : 

[The  Rev.  Charles  Hoyle,  author  of  "  Exodus,''  an  epic  in  thirteen 
books,  and  several  other  Seatonian  prize  poems.] 

122.— Page  178,  line  34. 

Hequires  no  sacred  theme  to  lid  i/s  list. 

The  "Games  of  Hoyle,"  well  known  to  the  votaries  of  whist,  chess,  &c., 
are  not  to  bo  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of  his  poetical  namesake,  whose 
poem  comprised,  as  expressly  stated  in  the  advertisement,  all  tlie 
"  plagues  of  Egypt." 

123.— Page  179,  line  2. 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 
["Right  enough :  this  was  well  deserved,  and  -well  laid  on."— B.,  1816.] 

121.— Page  179,  line  G. 

Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind. 

Tliis  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rabid  symptoms  of 
confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  denorniunted  the  "  Art  of 
Pleasing,"  as  "Incus  a  non  lucendo,"  containing  little  pleasantry  and 
less  poetry.  He  also  acts  as  montlily  stipendiary  and  collector  of  calum- 
nies for  the  "  Satirist."  If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange 
the  magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavour  to  take  a  decent 
degree  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove  more  serviceable 
than  his  present  salary. — [Mr.  Ilewson  Clarke  was  also  the  author  of 
"  The  Saunterer,"  and  a  '  History  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia."] 
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125.— Page  179,  line  7. 

Oh!  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race! 

"  Into  Carabi-idgesliire  the  Emperor  Probus  transported  a  considerable 
body  of  Vandals."— Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.,  p.  83.  There  is 
iio  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  the  breed  is  still  in  high 
perfection. 

126.— Page  179,  line  9. 

So  lost  to  Plicebus,  that  nor  Hodgson's  verse 

This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise  :  the  man  T,ho  in  translation 
displays  unquestionable  genius  maybe  -well  expected  to  excel  in  original 
composition,  of  -niiich,  it  is  to  be  "hoped,  we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid 
bpecimen. — [Besides  a  translation  of  Juvenal,  Mr.  Hodgson  has  pub- 
lished "  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "  Sir  Edgar,"  and  "  The  Friends,"  a  poem  in 
four  books.  He  also  translated,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Butler,  Lucieu 
Bonaparte's  unreadable  epic  of  "  Charlemagne."] 

127.— Page  179,  line  10. 
Can  niaJce  thee  better,  nor  poor  Heioson's  worse. 
Hewson  Clarke,  Esq.,  as  it  is  written. 

123.— Page  179,  line  16. 

And  modern  Britons  glory  in  their  sires. 

The  "Aboriginal  Britons,"  an  excellent  poem,  by  Richards.  [The 
Rev.  George  Richards,  D.D.,  has  also  sent  from  the  press  "  Songs  of  the 
Aboriginal  Bards  of  Britain,"  "  Modern  France,"  two  volumes  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  and  Bampton  Lectures  "On  the  Divine  Origin  of 
Prophecy."] 

129.— Page  179,  line  36. 

And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine. 

[^Yitll  this  Verse  the  satire  originally  ended.] 

130.— Page  ISO,  line  2. 

Aud  old  dame  Portland  fills  the  place  of  Pitt. 

A  friend  of  mine  being  asked,  why  his  Grace  of  Portland  was  likened 
to  an  old  woman?  replied,  "he  supposed  it  was  because  he  was  past 
bearing." — His  Grace  is  now  gathered  to  his  grandmothers,  wliere  ho 
sleeps  as  sound  as  ever;  but  yven  his  sleep  was  better  than  his  col- 
leagues' waking.    ISll. 

131.— Page  180,  line  7. 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  leauty's  native  clime, 
Georgia. 

132.— Page  180,  line  8. 
Where  Kaff  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown' d  u-ith  snows  sicblime. 
Mount  Caucasus. 
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133.— Page  180,  line  9. 

Bat  alioidd  I  hack  return,  no  Icmpt'vuj  press 

[These  four  lines  originally  stood, — 

"But  should  I  back  return,  no  letterd  sage 
Shall  drag  my  common-place  book  on  the  stage ; 
Let  vain  Valentia*  rival  luckless  Carr, 
And  equal  him  Avhose  work  he  sought  to  marr."] 

134.— Page  180,  line  13. 

Let  Ahcrdeen  and  Ehjin  still  pursue 

Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the  figures,  with  and 
without  noses,  in  his  stoueshop,  are  the  work  of  Phidias!  "  Creda' 
J  udicus ! " 

135.— Page  180,  Ihic  20. 

I  leave  topography  to  rapid 

[The  epithet  in  the  original  MS.  Avas  "coxcomb,"  hut  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Gell  wliile  the  satire  was  in  tlie  press.  Lord  Byron  clumged 
it  to  "  classic."  In  the  fiftli  edition  he  altered  it  to  "  rapid,"  and  appended 
lliis  note: — '' '  Bapid,'  indeed!  He  topograpliised  and  typograpliiscd 
Kiu^  Priam's  dominions  in  three  days!  I  called  him  'classic'  lM;fore  I 
saw  the  Troad,  but  since  have  learned  better  than  to  tack  to  his  name 
what  don't  belong  to  it."] 

136.— Page  180,  line  20. 

Gell; 

Mr.  Cell's  Topography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  ftiil  to  ensure  the 
approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of  classical  taste,  as  well  for  the 
information  Mr.  Cell  conveys  to  the  mindof  tlie  reader,  as  for  the  ability 
and  research  the  respective  Avorks  display.— ["  Since  seeing  the  plain  of 
Troy,  my  opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  above  note.  Gell's 
survey  was  hasty  and  supciiicial." — B.,  ISIG.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  (Jreece,  in  1811.,  Lord  Byron  wrote  a  critique  on  Sir  William  Gell's 
Avorks  for  the  Monthly  Review.] 


*  Lord  Yalentia  (whose  tremendous  travels  are  forthcoming  Avith  due 
decorations,  graphical,  topograpliical,  typogi'aphical)  deposed,  on  Sir 
Jolni  Carr's  unlucky  suit,  that  Mr.  Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  pur- 
chase of  the  "  Str.anger  in  Ireland."— Oh,  fio,  my  lord!  has  your  lordship 
no  more  feeling  f  >r  a  fellow-tourist?— but  "two  of  a  trade,"  they  saj-,  &c. 
[From  the  many  tours  he.  made.  Sir  John  Avas  called  "The  .Jaunting 
Car."  A  wicked  Avit  having  scA'crely  lashed  liiin  in  a  publication  called 
"  ^fy  Pocket  Book  ;  or,  Hints  for  a  Ryght  Merrie  and  Conwited  Tom-," 
be  brought  an  action  of  damages  against  the  publisher;  1nit  as  the  court 
(!';<T.ied  tlic  work  legitimat;.'  criticism,  the  knight  was  nonsuited.  IvlAvard 
^)ul>(jis,  Vm{.,  tlie  -luthor  of  tisis  pleasant  satire,  has  also'iniljlislu'd  "  The 
V.'rcatli,"  C()ii5;isting  <if  translations  from  Sapjdio,  Bion,  and  Mosclius, 
"Old  Nick,"  a  Kiiliri..Ml  story,  and  an  edition  of  the  D'jcanici'on  of 
Boccaccio.] 
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137.— Page  180,  line  22. 

To  stun  the  public  ear — at  least  with  prose. 

[Lord  Crron  set  out  on  liis  travels  with  the  determination  to  keep  no 
journal.] 

138.— Page  ISO,  line  31. 
Vnscared  hy  all  the  din  of  Mdhourne  h-'iisc, 
!'•■  Singular  enough,  and  din  enough,  God  knows."— B.,  ISIG.] 

139.— Page  ISl,  line  16, 

Yet  rarely  Names  unjustly,  now  declare. 

[•'  Tlie  greater  part  of  this  satire  I  most  sincerely  wish  had  never 
been  written — not  only  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  much  of  the  critical, 
and  some  of  the  personal  part  of  it — but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as 
I  cannot  approve." — Byeox.    July  14,  1816.    iJiodati,  Geneva.} 


HINTS   FROM   HOEACE: 


BEING  AN  ALLUSION  IX  EXGLI5H  VERSE  TO  THE  EPISTLE  "AD 
P: SOXES,  DE  AliTE  POETICA,"  AND  IXTEXDED  AS  A  SEQUEL 
TO   "EXGLISII   EARUS    AXD   SCOTCH   REVIEWERS." 


"  Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

ReJJere  quae  tenum  valet,  exsors  ii<sa  secandi." 

Hon.  De  Arte  Poet. 

"llhymes  are  difEcult  tLings— they  are  stubborn  tilings,  sir." 
Fielding's  Amelia. 


1-2 


IXTRODUCTION  TO  HIXTS  FROM  HORACE. 


To  trandale  Uorace  has  hitherto  proved  an  impracticahle  task.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  transfer  the  majestic  dedamatlons  of  Juvenal; 
but  the  Iloratian  satire  is  cast  in  a  mould  of  such  exquisite  delicacy — 
uniting  perfect  ease  ■\vitli  perfect  elegance — that  no  version  lius  at  all 
V>reserved  the  lively  graces  of  tlie  original.  Notwithstanding  some 
brilliant  passages  in  Pope's  and  Swift's  Imitations,  i\iQve  v/as  little  temp- 
tation to  repeat  even  that  less  dithcult  experiment.  A  happy  adaptation 
of  a  modern  example  to  the  ancient  text  could  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  scholar,  and  was  dearlj'  purchased  by  the  many  forced  and  feeble 
parallels  with  which  it  was  conjoined.  Lord  Byron,  who  ran  a  free  race 
Mith  such  majestic  bounds,  moved  with  a  halting  gait  when  he  attempted 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  a  precursor.  His  own  opinion  was  the  otlier 
way;  for  estimating  the  merit  by  the  difficulty  of  the  performance,  he 
rated  the  ''Hints  from  Horace"  extravagantly  high.  That  he  forebore 
to  publish  them  after  the  success  of  Childe  Harold  was  from  no  mistrust 
of  their  value,  but  from  feeling,  as  he  states,  that  he  should  be  "  heaping 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head "  if  he  were  to  put  forth  a  sequel  to  his 
juvenile  lampoon.  He  could  no  longer  lift  his  hand  against  men  wbo 
had  grasped  it  in  friendship,  nor  retain  in  an  hour  of  triumph  that 
literary  bitterness  which  had  been  mainly  excited  by  the  mortification 
of  failure.  Nine  3-ears  afterv.-ards  he  resolved  to  print  the  work  with 
some  omissions,  and  gravely  maintained  that  it  excelled  the  pi-oductions 
of  his  mature  genius.  "  As  far,"  he  said,  "  as  versification  goes  it  is 
good;  and  on  looking  back  at  what  I  wrote  about  that  period,  I  am 
astonished  to  see  how  little  I  have  trained  on.  I  wrote  better  then  than 
now  ;  but  that  comes  of  my  having^ fallen  into  the  atrocious  bad  taste  of 
tlie  times."  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  the  "Hints"  would 
require  "a  good  deal  of  slashing"  to  adapt  them  to  the  passing  hour, 
again  led  Lord  Byron  to  suspend  the  publication,  and  the  satire  first 
saw  the  light  in  1831,  seven  years  after  the  author's  death.  No  part  of 
the  i)oem  is  much  above  mediocrity,  and  not  a  little  is  below  it.  The 
versification,  v.-hich  Lord  Byron  singles  out  for  praise,  has  no  distin- 
guishing excellence,  and  was  surpassed  by  his  later  iambics  in  every 
metrical  quality, — in  majesty,  in  melody,  in  freedom,  and  in  spirit. 
Authors  are  frequently  as  bad  judges  of  their  own  works  as  men  in 
general  are,  proverbially,  in  their  own  cause,  and  of  all  the  literary 
hallucinations  upon  record  there  are  none  which  exceed  the  mistaken 
preferences  of  Lord  Byron.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  '*  The 
Corsair"  he  fancied  that  "  English  Bards"  was  still  his  masterpiece; 
when  all  his  greatest  works  had  been  produced,  he  contended  tliat  his 
translation  from  Pulci  was  his  "grand  pcrfunnance, — t::e  best  thing  he 
ever  did  in  his  life;  "  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  literary  career  ln5 
regarded  these  "Hints  from  Horace"  with  tlic  fondness  which  parents 
are  said  to  feel  for  their  least  favoured  oUsprin;^. 
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Athens  :  Capuchin  Cowext,  ^{ilrcli  \2,  ISil 

Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  flatter' d  face. 
Abused  his  art^  till  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
Saw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ] 
Or,  should  some  liiuner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mci'maid's  tail  ] 
Or  low  Dubost^ — as  once  tlie  world  has  seen — 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen? 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  vv'hieh  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends. 
Believe  me,  Moschus,-  like  that  picture  seems 
Tlie  book  Avhich,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomi)leto. 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet. 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists^  know, 
May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengtlien'd  bow ; 
Wo  claim  tliis  mutual  mercy  for  our  task, 
And  grant  in  tuiii  the  pardon  which  we  ask ; 

Iliimano  capiti  cervicera  pictor  eqiiinam 

Jungere  si  vplit,  ct  varias  iiulnccic  pluinap, 

Undique  collatis  niembris,  i;t  turpiter  atrnni 

Desinat  in  piscein  miilier  formosa  superne: 

Spectatum  a.lniissi  rismn  tencatis,  aiiiiciV 

Crcdite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulic  fore  libnun 

Persimileni,  ciijiis,  vcliit  irg-ri  somr.ia,  vaiira 

Finpentnr  spocics,  nt  ncc  pcr>,  Jicc  caput  vini 

llpddatiir  forn'iP.     Pictcvilius  atqi'e  poetis 

Qnidlibc't  aiulciidi  semper  fiiit  wqiia  pntestas, 

rjciruus,  ct  banc  vcniiiin  potimu-que  damusqiie  vicf.ssim: 
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But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  Jams — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  uurse  not  lambs. 

A  labour'd,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends ; 
And  nonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down, 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  legal  gown  : 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain  : 
The  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  Gothic  halls. 
King's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and  old  wall 
Or,  in  advent'rous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow,  or — the  river  Thames.^ 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine — 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign  : 
You  plan  a  raac — it  dwindles  to  a  pot ; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street — fasting  and  forgot; 
Laugh'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Review, 
"Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till — true.^ 

In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire, 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  gi'eater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a  scribe) 
Are  led  astx'ay  by  some  peculiar  lure. 
I  labour  to  be  brief — become  obscure  ; 
One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  fast; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast ; 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia  :  non  nt 
Serpentes  avibus  geminentiir,  tigribus  agni. 

Incoeptis  gravibus  plerunique  et  magna  professis 
Pm-piireus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assiiitur  pannus  ;  cum  lucus  et  ara  Diana, 
Et  pi-operautis  aquie  per  amcenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  flumen  Rheuum,  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus :  et  fortasse  cupressum 
Scis  simulate  :  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes 
Xavibus,  sere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  amphora  ccepit 
Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quod  vis,  simplex  duntaxat  ct  unum. 

Maxima  pars  vatuni.  pater,  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 
Decipimur  specie  recti.    Brevis  esse  laboro, 
Obscuras  fio:  sectautem  levia,  nervi 
Deficiunt  animique :  professus  grandia,  turget : 
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Too  low  a  tbird  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly, 

He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety ; 

Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 

Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  beneath  the  waves  ! 

Unless  your  care's  exact,  your  judgment  nice, 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice ; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  part, 
Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 
For  galligaskins  Slowshears  is  your  man  ; 
But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan/' 
Now  this  to  mo,  I  own,  seems  much  the  same 
As  Vulcan's  feet  to  bear  Apollo's  frame  ■^ 
Or,  with  a  fair  complexion,  to  expose 
Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  but — a  bottle  nose  ! 

Dear  authors  !  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength. 
And  ponder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length 
Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 
But  lucid  Order,  and  Wit's  siren  voice, 
Await  the  poet,  skilful  in  his  choice ; 
With  native  eloquence  he  soars  along, 
Grace  in  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  his  song. 

Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line  : 

Serpit  luinii,  tntus  nimium,  timidusque  procellse  : 
Qui  vaviare  ciipit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 
l3clphimim  sylvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum. 

In  vitinm  diicit  culpsc  fuga,  si  caret  arte. 
iEniiliiim  circa  liuliim  fabcr  umis  et  ungues 
Expriraet,  et  mollcs  imitabitur  are  capillos; 
Infelix  operis  summa,  quia  poucre  totum 
Nescict.     Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curom, 
Non  magis  esse  velim,  quam  pravo  vivere  naso, 
Spcctandura  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumitc  matericm  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  equam 
Viribuo ;  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusenl 
Quid  valeant  humeri.    Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res, 
Nee  facundia  deseret  hunc  nee  hicidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  ha?c  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debentia  dici 
rier£jquo  differat,  et  prsescns  in  tcmpus  omitfat; 
Hoc  arnet,  hoc  speniat  promissi  carminis  auetor. 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis  : 
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This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject, 

Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select  ; 

Xor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  afford 

To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word. 

Then  fear  not  if  'tis  needful  to  produce 

Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 

(As  Pitt^  has  furnish'd  us  a  word  or  two, 

AVhich  lexicographers  declined  to  do  :) 

.So  you  indeed,  with  care, — (but  be  content 

To  take  this  license  rarel}')  — may  invent. 

New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days, 

If  neatly  gi-afted  on  a  Gallic  j)hrase. 

"Wliat  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 

To  Drydeu's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 

If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  wliy  not. 

As  well  as  VMlliam  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott  ? 

Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  liiugg 

Enrich'd  our  island's  ill-united  tongues ; 

'Tis  then — and  shall  be — lawful  to  present 

Reform  in  writing,  as  in  parliament. 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degi'ees, 
So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please; 
And  we  and  ours,  alas  !  are  due  to  fate. 
And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 
Though  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  commerce  calls. 
Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals ; 

Dixeris  ej^rogie,  notum  si  callida  verLiun 
lleddiderit  junctura  novum.    Si  forte  neccsse  est 
Indiciis  monstrare  recentibiis  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  cinctntis  uon  exaudita  Cetliegis 
Continget;  dabituvquc  licentia  sumpta  piidenter; 
Et  nova  faotaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si 
Grajco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta.    Quid  autem 
Cfficilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
Yirgilio  Yarioque  ?  ego  cur,  acnuirere  pauca 
Si  possum,  invideor;  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Euni 
Semionem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  prouilerit  ?     Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 
Signatnra  prfpsente  nota  producere  nomen. 

Ut  silvse  foliis  pronos  mutautur  in  annos  ; 
Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  letas, 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata,  vigentque. 
Deljomur  morti  nos,  nostraque  :  sive  receptus 
Terra  Neptimus  classes  aquilonlbus  arcot, 
Regis  opus;  sterilisve  diu  palus,  aptaquc  remis 
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Though  swamps  subdued,  fuid  marshes  draia'd,  sustiiiu 

The  lieavy  i^loughshare  and  the  yellow  grain. 

And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 

Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar. 

All,  all,  must  perish ;  but,  surviving  last. 

The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past. 

True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  revive ;  ^ 

Though  those  shall  sink,  which  now  appear  to  tluivc, 

As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 

Our  life  and  langviage  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels  wage, 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page  ] 
His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish,  or  the  friend's  complaint. 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel — rhyme  or  blank  ? 
Wliich  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank? 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puzzling  as  a  Chancery  suit. 

Satiric  rhyme  first  spi'ang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt — see  Dryden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick's  deau.^" 

Blank  verse  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 

Viciiins  uvbcs  alit,  et  i^ravc  sentit  aratrum: 
Sen  cursiim  mutavit  iniqiuim  fnigibiis  amnis, 
Dootus  iter  melius;  mortalia  facta  pcribiint : 
Ni'diim  scrmomim  .stet  honos,  et  gratia  vivax. 
Afiilta  renaseentur,  qure  jam  cecidcrc  ;  cadentque, 
QiifR  7nmc  sunt  in  lionorc  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi. 
Res  gest.e  regnniqne  duciimque  et  tristia  bella, 
Quo  sci'ibi  possent  nnmero,  monstravit  Ilomorns. 

Versibiis  impariter  jiinctis  qiieriinoiiia  priminn  ; 
Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
Qnis  tanicn  exignos  elegos  emiscrit  auctor, 
Gi'ammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  jndice  lis  est. 

Ai'cliilocum  proprio  rabies  arniavit  iambo; 
Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothurni, 
Alternis  aptum  seniionihus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  stivpitns,  et  natum  re])us  agendis. 
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Though  mad  Alinanzor  rhymed  in  Drj^deu's  days, 

No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modern  j^lays ; 

Whilst  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 

For  jest  andpun^'  in  veiy  middling  prose. 

Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  sho%Y  the  Avorse, 

Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verse. 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear, 

Poor  virgin  !  damn'd  some  tvrenty  times  a  year  ! 

Whate'er  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight  :- 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  state. 
At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan, 
And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone  ; 
Nor  unregarded  Avill  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly  ^-  lifts  his  voice  on  liigh. 
Again  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings, 
WTien  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  things ; 
And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire, 
To  ''  hollowing  Hotspur  "  '^  and  his  sceptred  sire. 

'Tis  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art, 
To  polish  poems ;  they  must  touch  the  heart  : 
Where'er  the  scene  be  laid,  whate'er  the  song, 
Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along  ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche'er  may  please  you — anything  but  sleep. 


Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos,  piievosque  deoritm, 
Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equiim  certamine  primnm, 
Et  juvenum  curas,  et  libera  v:na  refeiTe. 

Descriptas  servare  vices,  opernraciue  colore?. 
Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroqne,  poeta  saliitor? 
Cur  nescire,  pudens  prave,  quam  discerc  inalo "? 
Yersibus  e?:poni  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult; 
Indignatur  item  piivatis,  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  c.irminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestae. 
Singula  qureque  locum  teneaut  sortita  decenter. 
luterdr.ra  tarnen  et  vocem  comcedia  tollit, 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore : 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedcstri. 
Telejihus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampullas,  et  sesquipedalia  verba ; 
Si  curat  cor  spectautis  tetigisse  querela. 

Kon  satis  est  pulclira  esse  poemata ;  dulcia  sunto, 
Et  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto. 
Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adnent 
Humani  vultus ;  si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est 
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The  poet  claims  our  tears;  but,  by  bis  leave, 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  bauisli'J  Romeo  feigu'd  uor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Lull'd  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sucer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face, 
And  men  look  angi-y  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye ; 
For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man, 
And  actors  copy  nature — when  they  can. 
She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound. 
Raised  to  the  stars,  or  levell'd  with  the  ground ; 
And  for  expression's  aid,  'tis  said,  or  sung, 
She  gave  our  mind's  interpreter — the  tongue, 
"Who,  worn  v.'ith  use,  of  late  would  fain  dispense 
(At  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense ; 
O'erwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit, 
And  raise  a  laugh  with  anything — but  wit. 

To  skilful  writers  it  will  much  import, 
Whence  spring  their  scenes,  from  common  life  or  court; 
"Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear. 
To  draw  a  "  Lying  Valet,"  or  a  "  Lear," 
A  sage,  or  raki.?h  youngster  wild  from  school, 
A  wandering  "Peregrine,"  or  plain  ''John  Bull;" 
All  persons  please  when  nature's  voice  prevails, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  born  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Primnm  ipsi  tilii;  tunc  tna  me  infortunirt  Ifcdent 
Telcplie,  vol  Peleu,  male  si  mandata  loqueris, 
Ant  dormitabo,  aut  ridebo:  tristia  mcestura 
Yultnm  verba  decent ;  iratnm,  plena  minarum  ; 
Ludentcni,  lasciva;  severum,  seria  dictii. 
Tormat  enim  natura  pvins  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
rortunanim  habitum  ;  jiivat,  aut  inipellet  ad  iram* 
Aut  ad  liumum  mcerore  gravi  dcducit,  et  angit; 
Post  efifert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 
Si  dicentis  erur.t  fortunis  absona  dicta, 
Komani  tollent  eciuites,  peditesque  cacbinnum. 

Intererit  multum,  Davusnc  loquatur  an  heros ; 
Maturusne  senex,  an  adbuc  floi-ente  juvenla 
F.-'rvidus;  an  matrona  potens,  an  sedula  nutrix; 
Morcatome  vagus,  cultorne  virentis  agelii; 
Cukhus  an  Assyrius;  Thebis  nutritus,  an  Argis. 
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Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  a  plot 
"Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not  ? 
One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene  : — - 
Make  it  ai)pear  as  if  it  mi'jid  have  hccn. 

If  some  Drawcansir'^  j'on  aspire  to  dra'.v, 
Present  him  raving,  and  above  all  law  : 
If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  plann'd. 
INEacbeth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hand  ; 
For  teai's  and  treachery,  for  good  and  evil, 
Constance,  King  Kichard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devil  ! 
Piut  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay, 
And  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way, 
True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  past, 
Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last. 

"Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail. 
Or  lend  fi-esh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale ; 
And  yet,  perchance,  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 
A  hackney "d  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err ; 
Yet  copy  not  too  closely,  but  record, 
JLore  justly,  thought  for  thought  than  word  for  word ; 
Nor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  Avay?, 
But  only  fuUow  where  he  merits  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard  !  Avhom  luckless  fate  may  lead 
To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read. 
Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls. 
Beware — for  God's  sake,  dou't  begin  like  Bowles  I  ^^ 

Aixt  famara  .seqnere,  ant  sibi  convenicntia  finj^f, 
Scriptur.    llonoratum  si  forte  repoiiis  Achillem  • 
Inipiger,  iracundus,  inexorahilis  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaqne;  flebilis  Ino; 
Perfidns  Ixion ;  lovaga;  tnstis  Orestes; 
Si  quid  inexpertnm  scenro  committis,  et  andes 
Personam  foniiare  novam  :  servetnr  ad  ininm 
Qnalis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

Dililicile  est  proprie  conimunia  dicere;'^  tu<iue 
Pectins  Iliaenni  carmen  dedncis  in  actus, 
Qiiara  si  proferres  ignota  indictaqne  primus. 
Publica  niateries  privati  juris  erit,  si 
>'ec  circa  vi]em  patnlnmqne  moraberis  orbem ; 
Ncc  verbnm  verbo  curabis  rcddere  Sdus 
Jnterpres,  nee  desilies  imitator  in  arctnni 
Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet.  aiit  operis  lex. 
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*'■  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain," — 

And  pray,  -svliat  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ? — 

He  sinks  to  Southey's  level  in  a  trice, 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice  ! 

jS'ot  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 

The  temper'd  warblings  of  his  master-lyre; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lut-^, 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit ''' 

He  speaks,  but,  as  bis  subject  sv/ells  along, 

Kartb,  Heaven,  and  Hades  echo  vnth  the  soug.^7 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  Avitness'd  all  already  done  ; 

Leaves  on  hifi  path  whate^•er  seems  too  mean 

To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene  ; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  tbe  sight, 

Xot  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness — light ; 

And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds, 

AVe  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 

If  yoii  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 

What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster's  ear : 

If  your  heart  tritunph  when  the  hands  of  all 

Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain's  fall. 

Deserve  those  plaudits — study  nature's  page, 

And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age; 

While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 

Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told; 

Xcc  sic  iiicii>ios,  ut  scriptor  Cyclicus  olim  : 
"  Fortunani  Priami  cantabo,  ;;t  nubile  bi.'llimi."' 
Quid  dij^mun  tanto  ferct  liic  i)ronii;>sor  liiatu  ? 
rarturiiuit  luoiitos ;  iiascetur  ridiciilus  mus. 
Qnanto  rectins  hie,  qui  nil  uiolitur  iiiepte! 
"  Die  milii,  ^lusa,  viruiu  eaptie  post  teinpora  Trojp, 
Qui  mores  homiiutm  miiltorum  vidit,  et  lubcs."    . 
Is'on  fiimum  ex  I'lilyore,  sed  rx  fumo  dare  luceiii 
Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  debiuc  niiracula  promat, 
Antiphaten,  Scyllamriuo,  et  cum  Cyclopc  Charybdiiu. 
Nee  reditiun  Dinmedis  al)  intcritu  Meleaj^ri, 
Nee  gcmiuo  bellnin  Trojanuiu  orditur  ab  ovo. 
.Semper  ad  eveutnm  festinat;  et  in  mcdias  res 
Non  seeus  ac  notas,  auditorom  rapit,  et  qufe 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit : 
Atque  ita  uieutitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiseet, 
I'rinio  nc  medium,  medio  ue  diserepet  imum. 

'I'm,  quid  e-^'o  et  jinpnlus  mecum  desident,  audi, 
f^i  itlausnris  e;.^es  aiihi-a  uianeutis,  et  usrjuc 
r?essuri,  d-Mu  c  cautor,  Vuii  plandito,  dieat; 
*Ltatih  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores. 
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Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawniug  days, 
His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  his  plays  ; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans, 
And  priu'ient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens  ! 

Behold  li'im  Freshmau  !  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Vii-gil's  ^^  devilish  verses  and  his  own ; 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstiaisc, 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  frown  to  "  Fordham's  Mews ;" 
(Unlucky  Tavell  !  ^^  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears.) 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  tlireat  in  vain, 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Xewmarket  plain. 
Eough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash, 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash; 
Constant  to  nought — save  hazard  and  a  whore, 
Yet  cursing  both — for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease, 
The  p — X  becomes  his  passage  to  degi-ees) ; 
Fool'd,  pillaged,  duun'cl,  he  wastes  his  term  away, 
And  unexpell'd,  perhaps,  retires  M.A. ; 
Master  of  arts  !  as  hells  and  clichs-^  proclaim, 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  beai's  a  brighter  name  ! 

Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
jMarries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank, 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank  ; 
Sits  in  the  Senate  ;  gets  a  son  and  heir  : 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  imless  when  call'd  to  cheer, 
His  son's  so  sharp — he'll  sec  the  dog  a  peer  ! 

Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  daudus  et  annis. 
Keddei-e  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signat  hamum  :  gestit  paribus  colludcre,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  lioras. 

Imberbis  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equis  canibnsque,  et  aprici  gi-aminc  campi ; 
Cereus  in  vitiimi  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  jeris, 
Sublimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  peruix. 

Conversis  studiis,  retas  animusque  virilia 
Quffiiit  opes,  et  amicitias  inservit  honori ; 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mos  mutare  laborct. 
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Mauhood  declines — age  palsies  every  limb  ; 
He  quits  the  scene — or  else  the  scene  quits  him; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves, 
And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves  ; 
Counts  cent  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  frets, 
O'er  hoards  diminished  by  young  Hopeful's  debts ; 
"Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy. 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons — but  to  die; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please. 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these ; 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot. 
Expires  unwept — is  buried—  let  him  rot  ! 

But  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress, 
Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  you  less. 
Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  are  stirr'd. 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heard, 
Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage ; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye, 
A  nd  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 
True  Briton  all  beside,  I  here  am  French — 
Bloodshed  'tis  surely  better  to  retrench ; 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow- 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show  ; 
We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trick. 
And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  sick. 
Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
Appals  an  audience  v.-ith  a  monarch's  death  ; 

Malta  senom  coiivcnimit  incoranioda;  vol  quod 
Qiiajrit,  et  inveiitis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  uti; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelidcque  ministrat, 
Dilator,  spe  Inngus,  iners,  avidusquo  futuri ; 
DifHcilis,  qurerulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
He  puero,  castigator  ceusor-iuG  niinorum. 
IVIulta  ferunt  anni  vcnientcs  commoda  sccum, 
JItilta  reccdentcs  adimunt.     Ne  forte  seniles 
Maudentur  juvcni  paites,  pueroque  viriles, 
Semper  in  adjunctis,  ajvoquc  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertar. 
Se;;)iia.s  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aarcm 
Qii:ini  qaic  sant  ocalis  subjecta  fidelibas,  ct  quas 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.     Noa  tamea  iatas 
l,>igaa  geri,  promes  in  sccnam;  multaqae  tollcs 
Ex  oculis,  aua;  mox  narret  facundia  pr<cacus. 
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To  gazo  wlieii  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 
Young  Arthur's  eye.s,  cau  ours  or  nature  bearl 
A  lialter'd  heroine"-^  Johnson  sought  to  slay — 
^^'e  saved  Irene,  but  half  damn'd  the  play, 
And  (Heaven  be  praised !)  our  tolerating  times 
.Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes  ; 
And  Lewis'  self,  -with  all  his  sprites,  -would  quake 
To  change  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a  snake  ! 
r>ocau3C,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief, 
"We  loathe  the  action  -which  exceeds  belief : 
And  yet,  God  knows  !  what  may  not  authors  do, 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  "heroines  blue  ]" 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can, 
]*"ke  out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man, 
Xor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
!Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I'd  fain  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  tlian  Dennis  did  i-** 
A\'here  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrung, 
liiige,  love,  and  aught  but  moralise,  in  song. 
Hail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends. 
Which  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperia  lends  ! 
Xapoleon's  edicts  no  embai-go  lay- 
On  vdiores,  spies,  singers,  -vN'isely  shipp'd  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Where  rustics  earn'd,  and  noAv  may  beg,  their  bread. 
In  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice. 
It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear. 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 
His  anguish  doubling  by  his  ovn\  "  encore  ;  " 
S(nieezed  in  •'  Fop's  Alley,"  jostled  by  the  beaux, 
Teased  with  his  hat.  and  trembling  for  his  toes; 

Ke  pnoros  coram  popiilo  iledea  trncltlct; 
Aut  hiimana  palam  coqnat  exta  nefarius  Atrcns ; 
Ant  in  avem  Progne  vertatuv,  fadmuri  \\\  anguem. 
Qiioclcunqiic  osteiiciis  mihi  sic,  incredtil'.is  cdi. 

>(eve  minor,  neu  sit  qiiinto  productior  acta 
Faimla,  quno  posci  vnU,  et  spectata  reponi. 
Ni'c  Dciis  intersit,  ni>i  digniis  viudicc  ncdiis 
liiciderit.  ♦  »  »  r- 
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Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  case. 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a  glad  release  : 
AVhy  this,  and  more,  he  suffers — can  ye  gaiess  ! — 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  ! 

So  prosper  eunuchs  from  Etruscan  schools; 
Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fook  ! 
Ere  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a  reverend  clerk -^ 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark?)-^ 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Vrere  pleased  with  morrice-mumm'ry  and  coarse  jokes. 
Improving  j'car.^,  with  things  no  longer  known, 
Produced  lilithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 
"Who  still  frisk  on  Avith  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
'Tis  strange  Benvolio-''  suffers  such  a  show; 
Suppressing  peer  !  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place. 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging, — all,  save  rout  and  race. 

Farce  follow'd  Comedy,  and  rcach'd  her  prime, 
In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time : 
JFad  wag  !  who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spared  the  best, 
Aud  turn'd  some  very  serious  things  to  jest. 
iS'or  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers. 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers: 
"  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  "  now  for  ever  mute  ! 
AVhoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  aud  queens. 
When  "  Crouonhotonthologos  nnist  die," 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus  !  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit. 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can't  at  v/it ; 
Yes,  friend !  for  thee  111  quit  my  cynic  cell, 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  ''Vive  la  bagatelle  !  " 
Which  charm'd  our  days  in  each  JEgcan  clime, 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme. 
Then  may  Euphrosyne,  who  sped  the  past, 
Suotlic  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last; 
lUit  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed,-'' 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 
Vol.  I.  q 
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Xow  to  tlic  Drama  let  us  bend  our  eyes, 
"Where  fetter'd  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies  ;-3 
Corruption  foil'd  her,  for  she  fcar'd  her  glance ; 
Decorum  loft  her  for  an  opera  dance  ! 
Yet  Chesterfield;^  whose  polish'd  pen  inveighs 
'Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays ; 
Uncheck'd  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains, 
And  damniug  dulness  of  lord  chamberlains. 
Repeal  that  act  !  again  let  Humour  roam 
Wild  o'er  the  stage — we've  time  for  tears  at  home  ; 
Let  "  Archer  "  plant  the  horns  on  '•'  Sullen's  "  brows, 
And  "  Estifania  "  gull  her  "  Copper  "^o  spouse  ; 
The  moral's  scant — but  that  may  be  excused, 
Men  go  not  to  be  lectm'ed,  but  amused. 
He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis'  skill ;  ^i 
Ay,  but  Macheath's  example — psha  ! — no  more  ! 
It  form'd  no  thieves — the  thief  was  form'd  before;^ 
And  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse, "*^ 
Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 
Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men  ! 
Xor  burn  damn'd  Drurj'  if  it  rise  again. 
But  why  to  brain-scorch' d  bigots  thus  appeal  ? 
Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  zeal '? 
For  times  of  fire  and  faggot  let  them  hope  ! 
Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 
As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze, 
So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 
E'en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin  ; 
Faith  cants,  perplex'd  apologist  of  sm  ! 
While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  he  loves. 
And  Simeon  kicks,^^  where  Baxter  only  "  shoves."  '^ 

Whom  nature  guides,  so  wi'ites,  that  every  dunce, 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once ; 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails, 
And  twenty  scatter'd  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails. 

Ex  iioto  iictum  carmen  sequar,  \\t  sibi  qnivis 
Bperet  idem  :  sudet  mulhim,  frustraqvie  laboret 
Aitsus  idem :  tautum  series  jiiuctiiraque  poUet : 
Tantnm  de  medio  sumtis  accedit  lionoris. 

Silvis  deducti  caveant,  me  judice,  Fauni, 
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Let  pastoral  be  dumb ;  for  who  cau  hope 
To  match  the  j-outhful  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ?- 
Yet  his  aud  I^hillips'  faults,  of  different  kind, 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined, 
Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  'tis  to  hit 
'Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit. 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certcs,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 
The  dirty  language,  aud  the  noisome  jest, 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight  ! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults  !  his  wit  hath  made  them  pass, 
Unmatch'd  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras  ! 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet, 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet  ; 
Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line. 
This  measure  moves  a  favourite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Form'd,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight. 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war, 
Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime, 
Are  curb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

No  volut  innati  triviis,  ac  pcnc  forenses, 
Ant  niiiiium  tcneris  juvenentur  versibiis  unquam, 
Aut  immuiida  crepcnt,  ignominiosaque  dicta. 
Offenduntui-  enim,  quibus  est  eqnus,  ct  pater,  et  res  : 
Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emptor, 
-'Eqiiis  accipiunt  animis,  donantve  corona. 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta,  vocatur  iambus, 
I'es  citus  :  unde  etiara  trimctris  accrescere  jussit 
Nomen  iambeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus, 
Primus  ad  extrcmum  similis  sibi :  non  ita  pridcm, 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aurus, 
Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens;  non  ut  de  sede  sccundTi 
Ccderct  aut  quarta  socialiter.    Hie  et  in  Acci 
Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni. 
In  scenani  missos  magno  cum  pondorc  versus, 
Aut  opcrui  ccleris  nimiuni,  curiique  careatis, 
Aut  iguoratic  premit  artis  crimiuc  turpi. 

a  2 
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Put  many  a  s^kilful  judge  aLbors  tc  see, 
"What  few  admire — irrcgiilarily. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon ;  but  'tis  bard. 
"When  such  a  word  coutents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  bis  glowing  thoughts  connue. 
Lest  censure  hover  o'er  some  faulty  line  ? 
Remove  wbate'er  a  critic  may  suspect, 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  "  correct  V 
Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 
To  fiy  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  1 

Yc,  who  seek  finish'd  models,  never  cease, 
T>y  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  Withers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen, 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben  ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
AVere  quaint  and  careless,  anything  but  chaste  ; 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules, 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools  ! 
Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low, 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears, 
Detect  with  fingers,  in  default  of  eai's. 

In  sooth  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were ; 
Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  aii;-, 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart ; 

Non  quivis  vU\et  immodulata  poemata  judex; 
Kt  (lata  Komanis  venia  est  iudigna  poetis. 
Irtcircoue  vagev,  scribamque  Reenter ?  an  omnes 
Yisuros  peccata  putcm  mea;  tutus,  et  intra 
Spem  veniiT?  caiitus  ?  vitavi  dc'iiique  cnlpani, 
Ts'on  landem  nieitii.     Vos  exemplaria  Gi-aeca 
Nocturna  vcrsate  mann,  vcrsate  diurna. 
At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  immeros  et 
T.andavere  sales ;  nimium  patienter  utrumqne, 
>.'c  dicam  stulte,  niirati;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
^^cinms  iur.rliauum  lepido  soponere  dicto, 
Legitiiniinique  sonmu  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragicre  genus  inveuisse  Camcenro 
Dicitiu",  et  plaustris  vexisse  poeuiata  Thespis, 
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But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days, 
There's  pomp  enough,  if  Uttle  else,  in  phays ; 
Nor  Avill  ^lelpomeue  ascend  her  throne 
VMthout  liigh  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  Avlth  much  applause, 
Tliough  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws ; 
At  least,  we  moderns,  wisely,  'tis  confest, 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest. 

AYliate'er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried  ; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subj  ect  for  an  English  muse. 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 
Where  is  that  living  language  Avhich  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame, 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 
Would  stop,  like  Pope,  to  polish  by  the  way  1 

Lords  of  the  quill,  whose  critical  assaults 
O'erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of  faults. 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  fail. 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail  ! 
Deraocritus  himself  was  not  so  bad  ; 
JJc  only  thought,  but  you  would  make,  us  mad  ! 

Qure  canerent  agcreatqiie  pennicti  fascibus  ora. 
I'ust  himc  personam  pallseque  ropertor  honestie 
yJvscliylus,  et  modicis  instravit  piilpita  tigiiis, 
];t  docuit  magimmqiie  loqui,  nitiqiic  cothurno. 

Successit  vetus  his  coniuedia,  non  sine  multa 
Laude;  Kcd  in  vitium  libcrtas  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi :  lex  est  accepta;  cliorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit,  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Kil  intentatuin  uostri  liquere  poetfc; 
Noc  nniiimum  inenicre  decns,  vestigia  Grapca 
Ausi  desercre,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta  ; 
Vol  qui  praitextas,  vel  qui  docnerc  togatas. 
iS'tc  virtiite  forct  clarisvc  potcntiiis  annis, 
(^luiin  lingua,  I.atium,  si  non  olTenderet  nnnra- 
qncnifnu^  liootaruni  linia>  labor,  ot  mora.     Vos.  b 
riiiniiilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprchcndite,  quod  uon 
Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercnit,  atqne 
I'rsesectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  ungnera. 
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But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
Against  tliat  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard ; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 
Beai'ds  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth ; 
lleside  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet. 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhjTiie,  less  reason,  if  you  please, 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease, 
So  that  not  tuns  of  helleboric  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use ; 
"Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  Lake, 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake  i^"' 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town. 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets'  plight. 
To  pm-ge  in  spring — like  Bayes^'" — before  I  write] 
If  this  precaution  soften'd  not  my  bile, 
I  know  no  scribbler  with  a  madder  style ; 
But  since  (perhaps  my  feelings  are  too  nice) 
I  cannot  purchase  fame  at  such  a  price, 
111  labour  gratis  as  a  grinder's  wheel, 
And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others'  steel, 
iSTor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  ai't 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  pai't  ; 
From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song, 
And  from  my  own  example — what  is  wrong. 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortuuatius  arte 
Credit,  et  excludit  sanos  Ilelicone  poetas 
Democritns ;  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 
Non  barbam :  secreto  petit  loca,  balnea  -sitat. 
Jsanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetse, 
Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunqnam 
Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.     O  ego  lajvus, 
Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  verui  temporis  horam  ! 
Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemaia :  verum 
Isil  tanti  est :  ergo  fuugar  vice  coiis,  acutum 
Eeddere  qure  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi : 
ilunus  et  cillicium,  nil  scribens  ipse,  docebo ; 
Unde  parentur  opes  ;  qiiid  alat  fonnctque  poetam; 
Quid  deceat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 

Scribendi  recte,  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons. 
Rem  tibi  Socraticre  potemnt  ostendere  cbartse: 
Yerbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentiu-. 
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Though  modern  practice  sometimes  differs  quite, 
'Tis  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  -write ; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read, 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  learn'd  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes  ; 
Who  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest ; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are, 
Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar ; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise. 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophise  : 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse, 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit,  and  tale  well  told, 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  hold 
A  longer  empire  o'er  the  public  miud 
Than  sounding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece  !  thy  sons  of  ancient  days 
The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 
Wliose  generous  children  narrow'd  not  their  hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts. 
Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 
To  "long  and  short"  before  they're  taught  to  spell) 
From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
"A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a  penny  got." 

Qui  didicit  patriie  quid  dcbeat,  et  quid  amicis  ; 
Quo  sit  aniorc  parens,  quo  frater  amandus,  ct  liospcs ; 
Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judicis  officium  ;  quai 
Partes  iu  bellum  missi  duels ;  ille  profeeto 
Reddere  persona;  scit  convcnientia  cuique. 
Kespicere  exemplar  vitae,  morumque  jubcbo 
Doctiim  imitatorem,  et  vivas  liinc  ducere  voce?. 

Interdum  speciosa  locis,  morataque  recte 
Fabula,  nullius  veneris,  sine  pondcre  et  arte, 
Valdius  oblectat  populum,  mcliusque  moratur, 
Quam  versus  inopcs  renini  nugscque  canore?. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dcdit  ore  rotundo 
JIusa  loqui,  praster  laudem  nullius  avaris. 
Itomani  i)ueri  longis  rationibus  asscm 
Discunt  in  partes  centum  diduccrc :  dicat 
Filius  Albiui,  Si  de  quiucuucc  rcmota  est 
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Babo  of  a  city  birtli  !  from  sixpence  take 
The  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make? — 
"  A  groat."-   ''Ah,  bravo  !  Dick  hath  done  the  sum  ! 
He'll  swell  my  lifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 

They  whose  young  souls  receive  this  rust  betimes, 
'Tis  clear,  are  fit  for  anytliiug  but  rhymes  ; 
And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  Mher's  right 
"Who  hides  all  verses  from  his  children's  sight ; 
For  poet  i  (says  this  sage,^^  and  many  more,) 
Make  sal  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old, 
Discovers  little  silver,  and  less  gold, 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine, 
Is  poor  as  Irus,^^  or  an  Irish  mine."*'' 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 
Or  one  or  both, — to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whate'er  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line ; 
Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack. 
For  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  truth, 
And  faiiy  fables  bubble  none  but  youth  : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales, 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales  ! 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense; 
Maturer  years  require  a  little  sense. 

Uncia,  quid  superat?  poterat  dixisse— Triens.     TaiI 
Hem  poteris  sevvare  tuam.    Redit  uncia  :  quid  fit? 
Semis.    An  hsec  animos  a?rugo  et  cura  peculi 
Cum  semel  imbuerit,  sporamus  cannina  fingi 
Posse  linenda  ceilro,  •!  lev!  servanda  cupresso? 

Aut  prodoa.se  volunt,  aut  delectare  poetse ; 
Aut  siniul  et.iucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitje, 
Qaidquid  prs^cipies,  esto  brevis:  ut  cito  dicta 
I'ercipiant  auimi  dociles,  teneantqiie  fideles. 
Omne  supervacuum  pkno  de  peetore  maiiat. 

Ficta  voluptatis  causa,  sint  proxima  veris  : 
Nee,  quodcunque  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi : 
Neu  pransps  Lamise  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo. 

Ceuturise  se.niorum  agitant  expertia  frugis : 
Celsi  prsetereuut  austera  poemata  Pd'ainnes, 
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To  end  at  once : — that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
"Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit  ; 
For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erflow 
The  patronage  of  Paternoster-row  ; 
His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  shall  pass 
(Who  ne'er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass)  ; 
Tln-ough  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead, 
And  cross  tSt.  Geoi'ge's  Cliannel  and  the  Tweed. 

But  every  thing  has  faults,  nor  is't  unknown 
Tiiat  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone^ 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call, 
With  all  his  best  endeavours,  only  squall  ; 
Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark,"*' 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them  !)  miss  their  mark."^- 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  tlie  reader's  view. 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two  ; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men, 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend. 
Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend, 
But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string. 
Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 
Let  Havard's''^  fate  o'ertako  him,  who,  for  once, 
Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce : 
At  first  none  deem'd  it  his ;  but  when  his  name 
Announced  the  fact — what  then  ?—  it  lost  its  fame. 


Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  diilci 
Lectorem  delectando,  pnriterqne  monendo. 
Hie  meret  sra  liber  Sosiis;  hie  et  m.are  transit, 
Kt  longiim  noto  scriptori  proroj^at  ajvuin. 

Sunt  d»dicta  tameii,  quil)us  isnovisse  vermiiis; 
Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  qnom  vult  maiins  ot  mens, 
PtiRcentiqiif;  gravcm  perssepe  reniittit  acutiuii; 
Nee  semper  feriet  quodcnnquc  miualjitur  arcns. 
V«'rum  iihi  plnra  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  pauc's 
Offcndar  macnlis,  quas  aut  incuria  fndit, 
Ant  humana  panun  cavit  natnra.     Quid  ergo  ? 
Ut  seriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usqne, 
Qnamvis  est  nionitus,  venia  caret;  ut  citliarcedus 
Kidetur,  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem  : 
Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Chcerilus  ille, 
Quera  bis  terve  bonum  cum  risu  niiror;  etidem 
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Thougli  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  doze, 
In  a  long  -work  'tis  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be ;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand; 
But  othex-s  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight ; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light, 
Xor  dreads  the  connoisseui''s  fastidious  view. 
But,  ten  times  scrutinised,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims  !  ye  whom  chance,  or  choice, 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice, 
Eeceive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 
Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies. 
Our  church  and  state,  our  com'ts  and  camps,  concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed  ! 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far  ; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar  : 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows ;  you  must  be  last  or  first ; 
For  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes 
Are  damn'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns.^^ 

Again,  my  Jeffrey  ! — as  that  sound  inspires, 
How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires  ! 
Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel 
"When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel, 
Or  mild  Eclectics,'*^  when  some,  worse  than  Turks, 
Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  decorate  ''  good  works." 
Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  canst  claim — 
My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 

Iiidignor,  qiiandoque  bonns  donnitat  Homerus. 
Yenim  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  sc|mnum. 

Ut  pictura,  poesis  :  orit  qtise,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiet  niagis;  et  qusedani,  si  longius  abstes  : 
IIsoc  amat  obsciirum  ;  volet  hsec  sub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  qua;  non  fomiidat  acumen : 
Hpec  placuit  semel ;  ha>c  decies  repetita  placebit. 

O  major  juvenum,  quaravis  et  voce  paterna 
Fiugevis  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis;  hoc  tibi  dictum 
Tolle  memor :  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Recte  concedi :  consultus  juris,  et  actor 
Causarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti 
Messalse,  iiec  scit  quantum  Cassellins  Aulus  : 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  mediocribus  esse  poetis 
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Mightiest  of  all  Duneclin's  beasts  of  chase  ! 

For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 

Arise,  my  Jeffrey  !  or  my  inkless  peu 

Shall  never  bluut  its  edge  on  meaner  men ; 

Till  thee  or  thine  mine  e^'il  eye  discerns, 

"Alas  !  I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes."-*'' 

Inhuman  Saxon  !  wilt  thou  then  resign 

A  mvise  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  1 

Dear  d — d  contemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs, 

Hast  thou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood's  M'rongs  ? 

If  improvoked  thou  once  could  bid  me  bleed, 

Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ? 

"What !  not  a  word  ! — and  am  I  then  so  low  ? 

Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  foe  ? 

Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent  ? 

No  wit  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent  1 

'No  jest  on  "  minors,"  quibbles  on  a  name,"^' 

Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame  l 

Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood, 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood  ? 

On  shore  of  Euxine  or  ^gean  sea, 

My  hate,  untravell'd,  fondly  turn'd  to  thee. 

Ah  !  let  me  cease  :  in  vain  my  bosom  burns, 

From  Corydon  unkind  Alexis  turns  i"*^ 

Thy  rhymes  are  vain ;  thy  Jeffrey  then  forego, 

Xor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 

What  then  1 — Edina  starves  some  lanker  son, 

To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun ; 

Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found. 

As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  reuowu'd. 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fish 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modern  pie ; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
We  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 


Non  homines,  non  di,  uon  concessere  columna:. 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symplionia  discors, 

Kt  crassiim  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  ijapavcr 

Offendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  cana  sine  istis; 

Sic  animis  nntum  invcntumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  pallium  a  summo  dccessit,  veigit  ad  imum. 
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^>ievG  roast  and  boil'd  no  epicure  invites  ; 
Tims  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  deiiglits. 

Wlio  slioot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun  : 
"Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  .' 
And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson'*-'  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
AYhate'er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil.. 
Xone  reach  expertuess  without  years  of  toil  ; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease, 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  they  please. 
Why  not  1 — shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? 
Shall  I,  whose  fathers  v>'itli  the  quorum  sate, 
And  lived  in  freedom  on  a  fair  estate ; 
Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs, 
To  all  their  income,  and  to — ticice  its  tax  ; 
Whose  form  and  pecUgi-ee  have  scarce  a  fault, 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  attic  salt  ? 

Thus  tlunk  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen  ;  "  but  you. 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule. 
And  pi-iut  not  piping  hot  from  Southey's  school. 
Who  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears), 
I  trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And  hark'ye,  Southey  !  ^"  pray — but  don't  be  vex'd — 
Burn  all  your  last  three  works — and  half  the  next. 
But  why  this  vain  advice  ?  once  published,  books 
Can  never  be  recall' d — from  pastry-cooks  ! 
Though  "Madoc,"  with  "Pucelle,"^*  instead  of  punk, 
May  travel  back  to  Quito — on  a  tnink  !  ^- 


Ludere  qui  nescit,  carapcstribus  abstinet  annis, 
Indoctusque  piliB,  discive,  trochive,  qniescit, 
Ne  spissse  risiim  tollant  inipixne  coronie : 
Qui  nescit,  versus  tamen  audet  fingere ! — Quid  ni  ? 
Liber  et  ingenuus  praesertim  census  equestreni 
Summam  nummorura,  vitioque  remotus  ab  oinni. 
Tu  nihil  in  vita  dices  fociesve  Minerva  : 
Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ca  mens ;  si  quid  tamen  olira 
Scripseris,  in  Mctii  descendat  judicis  aures, 
Et  patris,  et  nosti-as,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum. 
Membranis  intus  positis,  delere  licebit 
Quod  uou  edideris  j  nescit  vox  missa  rcvei-ti. 
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Orpheus,  \ve  learn  from  Oviu  and  Lcmpi'iere, 
Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear  ; 
And  had  lie  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 
We'd  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower  ; 
And  old  Amphion,  such  were  minstrels  then, 
Had  built  St.  Paul's  witliout  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Averse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
Abolish'd  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Call'd  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the  laws, 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  scythcf^. 
And  served  the  church — without  demanding  tithes; 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Eacli  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest, 
AVhose  old-establish' d  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

'Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic's  prince. 
And  fighting's  been  in  fashion  ever  since  ; 
And  old  Tyrtceus,  when  the  Spartan's  warr'd, 
(A  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard),-'^^ 
Tliough  wall'd  Ithome  had  resisted  long, 
lieduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

Wlien  oracles  prevail'd,  in  times  of  old. 
In  song  alone  Apollo's  will  was  told. 
Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be. 
And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on't,  why  shorild  wc  ? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo'd; 
la  turns  she'll  seem  a  Paphian,  or  a  prude  ; 

Sylvesti-es  liomines  sacer  intcrpresque  deonim 
Ca^dibus  ot  victa  fcpdo  detemiit  (Ji-plieus: 
Dicttis  ob  hoclciiire  ti^rcs,  rabidosque  Icoiies: 
])ictus  et  Anipliion,  Tlicbaiuc  coiuUtor  nrciR, 
Kaxa  niovere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blaiida 
Diiccre  quo  vcllet:  fiiit  Iutjc  sapientia  quoudain, 
I'liblica  privatis  scccnicve;  sacra  profanis; 
CiiiKMibitu  prohibero  vajjo  ;  dare  jura  maritis; 
Oppida  nioliri ;  Ic^cs  incidcre  lif^io. 
Sic  honor  et  iioiiieu  diviniK  vatibiis  attjuc 
('ani)iuibiis  venit.     rest  bos  iiisi^niis  llomcrus 
'l'vrt.Tii?i(iiie  maies  aninion  in  Martia  bella 
Versilius  exacuit:  dicta;  per  carmina  sortcs: 
Lt  vita;  moustrata  cla  est :  et  gratia  reguru 
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Fierce  as  a  bride  wlieii  first  slie  feels  affriglit, 
Mild  as  the  same  iipou  the  second  night ; 
"Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer, 
iNow  for  his  gi-ace,  and  now  a  grenadier  ! 
Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  zone, 
Ice  in  a  crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  stvidied  with  some  show  of  art, 
Kind  Xature  always  will  perform  her  part ; 
Though  without  genius,  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain. 
Yet  ai-t  and  nature  join'd  will  win  the  prize, 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  oiu'  allies. 

The  youtli  who  trains  to  ride,  or  run  a  race, 
Must  bear  privations  with  unruffled  face, 
Be  call'd  to  labour  when  he  thinks  to  dine, 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight, 
Have  follow'd  music  through  her  farthest  flight; 
But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
"  I've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press  ; " 
And  that's  enough ;  then  write  and  print  so  fast ; — ■ 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  last  ? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish,  one  and  all, 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stall. 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command. 
Yea,  baronets  have  ink'd  the  bloody  hand!-^^ 
Cash  cannot  quell  them ;  Pollio^^  pla-y'd  this  prank, 
(Then  Phoebus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank !) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead, 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus'  head;^^ 
Damn'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive. 
Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  aUve! 

Picrils  tontata  modis :  ludiisque  reperius, 
Et  longorum  openam  finis :  ne  forte  piulori 
Sit  tibi  Miisa  lyrae  solers,  ct  cantor  Apollo. 
Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
Qnaesitum  est :  ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium  :  alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  coutingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer;  sudavit,  et  alsit; 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  vino  •  qui  Pythia  cantat 
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Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime, 

Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 

Alas !  woe  worth  the  scribbler  !  often  seen 

In  Morning  Pofit,  or  Monthly  jNIagazine. 

There  lurk  his  eai'lier  lajs ;  but  soon,  hot  press'd, 

Behold  a  quarto  I — Tarts  must  tell  the  rest. 

Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  chords 

To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  madder  lords, 

Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale, 

Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale ! 

Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft ! 

The  cobbler-laureats'^'  sing  to  Capel  LofFt  !^^ 

Till,  lo  !  that  modex-n  Midas,  as  he  hears, 

Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears ! 

There  lives  one  druid,  who  prepares  in  time 
'Gainst  future  feuds  his  poor  revenge  of  rhyme  ; 
Racks  his  dull  memory,  and  his  duller  muse. 
To  publish  faults  which  friendship  should  excuse. 
If  friendship's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polish'd  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 
But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught  to  him  ? 
He  vents  his  spleen,  or  gratifies  his  whim. 
Some  fancied  slight  has  roused  his  lurking  hate, 
Some  folly  cross'd,  some  jest,  or  some  debate ; 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gather'd  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  you've  dared  to  frown, 
Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town  : 
If  so,  alas  !  'tis  nature  in  the  man — 
May  Heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can  ! 
Then  be  it  so  ;  and  may  his  witiiering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise  ! 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink, 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink. 
But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould. 
Be  (what  they  never  were  before)  be — sold  ! 

Tibicen,  didicit  priiis,  cxtimnltiiie  maj^istnim. 
Xnnc.  satis  est  dixiiise :  ego  mira  poemata  pango : 
<:>cciipet  cxtreinimi  scabies;  inibi  turpe  relinf[ui  est, 
Et,  quod  non  didici,  sane  nescire  fateri. 
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Slioula  some  riuli  bard  (but  sudi  a  mouster  uow, 

In  modern  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow), 

Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court. 

Some  rhyming  peer^^ — there's  plenty  of  the  sort — ^^ 

All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdra^vn, 

(Ah  !  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn  !) 

Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 

Their  last  dramatic  Avork  by  candle-light. 

How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf, 

Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief  ! 

Yet,  since  'tis  promised  at  the  rector's  death, 

He'll  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 

Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 

(The  Lord  forgive  him  I)  "Bravo  !  grand  !  divine  !  " 

}Ioarse  with  those  praises  (wliich,  by  fiatt'ry  fed, 

Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread). 

He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creakiug  boot  ; 

Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot, 

Tlien  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 

As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die  ! 

Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ; — 

But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part. 

Ye,  who  aspire  to  "build  the  lofty  rhyme," ''^ 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  "  sublime ; " 
But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 
*■  Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away," 
And,  after  fruitless  eiforts,  you  return 
AVithout  amen  iment,  and  he  ansvrers,  "  Burn  ! " 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  fire, 
Ask  not  liis  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire; 
But  (if  true  bard  !)  you  scorn  to  condescend, 
And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend, 
1  f  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains,^- 
"We'll  have  no  words — I've  only  lost  my  pains. 


Si  carmina  condes, 
Ipe  lateutes 
socles, 


■NiinquAm  te  f;illant  anima  sub  vulpi 

Quiiitilio  si  quid  recitares,  Corrige,  i 

Hoc  (aiebat)  et  hoc :  melius  te  posse  negarcs, 

15is  terque  expcrtuni  frustra,  delere  jubebat, 

Et  uiale  tornatos  incudi  roddere  versus. 

^i  defendere  delictum  quara  verteve  malles, 

Nulluui  ultra  vcrbum,  aut,  operaui  insimicbat  iuauem, 

Quin  slue  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 
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Yet,  if  you  only  prize  your  favourite  tliouglit, 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought  ; 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then, 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen; 
No  matter,  throw  yotir  ornaments  aside, — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 
Give  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade, 
Nor  let  a  doubt  obsciu'e  one  verse  you've  made ; 
Your  friend's  a  "  Johnson,"  not  to  leave  one  word, 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd  ; 
Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills, 
And  furnish  food  for  critics,*^-^  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune. 
Or  the  sad  influ,ence  of  the  angry  moon, 
All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues, 
As  yawning  waiters  fly^^  Fitzscribble's''''  lungs; 
Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutes — tedious  each 
As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman's  speech ; 
Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease. 
When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 
While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well, 
And  shouts  for  succour  with  stentorian  yell, 
"  A  rope  !  help.  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace  ! " 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace ; 
For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling, 
From  frenzy,  or  the  humour  of  the  thing. 

Vir  bonus  et  pnidens  versus  repvelicndet  incrtcs: 
Culpabitduros;  incomptis  allinet  atnim 
Trausvcrso  calamo  sif^ninm  ;  ambitiosa  rccidot 
Omamenta;  parum  Claris  lucem  dare  cogct; 
Arguet  ambigue  dictum  ;  inutanda  notabit ; 
Fict  Aristarclius  :  nee  dicet,  Cur  ego  amicum 
Ofifendam  in  nugis  ?  bee  nugte  seria  duccut 
In  mala  derisuni  scmel  exceptumque  sinistrc. 

Ut  mala  quern  fxabics  aut  morbus  regius  urguet, 
Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 
Vesauum  tetigissc  timent  fugiuntqne  poctam, 
Qui  sapiunt;  agitant  pucri,  incautiquc  scquuntur. 
Ilic  dum  sublimes  versus  rnctatur,  et  errat 
Si  vcluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 
In  puteum,  foveamvc ;  licet,  Succurrite,  longiim 
Clamct,  lo  elves!  non  sit  qui  tollcrc  curet. 
VOL.  I.  n 
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Tliougli  this  has  happeu'd  to  more  Lards  than  one ; 
I'll  tell  YOU  Budgeirs  story, — and  have  done. 

Budgeil,  a  rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  good, 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood) 
When  teased  with  creditors'  contmual  claims, 
"To  die  hke  Cato/'C*^  leapt  into  the  Thames  ! 
And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown. 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the  life  he  leaves . 
And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  choose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  curse ; 
Dosed ^'  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found, 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground  ! 
And  hence  is  haunted  with  a  rhyming  rage — 
Fear'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  from  his  cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit, 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit : 
But  him,  unhappy  !  whom  he  seizes, — him 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 
Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  his  bread  i. 
And  gorges  like  a  lawyer — or  a  leech. 

Si  quis  curet  opcm  ferre,  et  demittere  fiinem, 
Qui  scis  an  prudens  hue  se  dejecei'it,  atque 
Servari  nolif?     Dicara  :  Siculique  poette 
Narrabo  interitum.     Deus  immortalis  liaberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidus  ^-l-2tnain 
Insiluit:  sit  jus  liceatnue  perire  poetis  : 
luvitam  qui  sen-at,  idem  facit  occidenti. 
Kec  semel  hoc  fecit ;  nee,  si  retractus  erit,  jam 
Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  famosre  mortis  amorem. 
Kec  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet :  utnuu 
Minxerit  in  patrios  ciueres,  an  tiiste  bideutal 
JNIoverit  incestus  :  certe  furit,  ac  veUit  ursu.s, 
(Jbjectos  caveaj  valuit  si  fraugere  clathros, 
Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recifcitor  acerbus. 
Qnem  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo, 
Kon  missura,  cutem,  nisi  plena  ci-uoris,  hirudo. 
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1.— Page  213,  line  7. 

Or  low  Duhost — as  once  the  world  has  seen — 

ly  an  English  newspaper,  wliicli  finds  its  way  abroad  wherever  there 
are  Englishmen,  I  read  an  account  of  this  dirty  dauber's  caricature  of 
Mr.  II as  a  "  beast,"  and  the  consequent  action,  &c.  The  circum- 
stance is,  probably,  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment.— [Thomas 
Hope,  Esq.,  the  author  of  "  Anastasius,"  having  offended  Dubost,  that 
unprincipled  painter  revenged  himself  by  a  picture  called  "  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,"  in  which  Mr.  Hope  and  his  lady  were  represented  according 
to  the  well-known  fairy  story.  The  exhibition  of  it  is  said  to  have 
fftched  thirty  pounds  in  a  day.  A  brotlier  of  Jlrs.  Hope  thrust  his 
sword  through  the  canvass ;  and  M.  Dubost  had  the  consolation  to  get 
live  pounds  damages.] 

2.— rage  21.3,  line  It. 
Hdleve  vie,  Moschus,  like  that  incture  seems 
["  Moschus," — In  the  original  MS.,  "  llohhouse."] 

3.— rage  213,  line  15. 
Pof'ts  and  painters,  as  all  artists  know, 
["  All  artists.''— Origiuiilly,  "  AVc  scribblers."] 

4.— Page  214,  line  12. 

To  paint  a  raiulow,  or — the  river  Thames. 

'•Wliere  pure  description  held  the  place  of  senae." — Pope, 

5.— Page  214,  line  18. 
IVhose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till — true. 
[This  is  pointed,  and  felicitously  expressed. — ]\Ioor.E.] 

6. -Page  215,  line  10. 

Hut  coats  must  claim  another  artisan. 

Mere  common  mortals  were  commonly  content  with  one  tailor  and 
with  one  bill,  but  the  more  particular  gentlemen  found  it  impossible  to 

K  2 
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confide  their  lower  garments  to  tlie  makers  of  their  body  clothes.  I 
speak  of  the  beginning  of  1809 :  what  reform  may  have  since  taken  place 
I  neither  know,  nor  desire  to  know. 

7.— Page  215,  line  12. 

As  Vulcan's  feet  to  hear  Apollo' s  frame  ; 

["  As  one  leg  perfect  and  the  other  lame."— MS.] 

8.— Page  216,  line  7. 

(Js  Pitt  has  furnished  us  a  word  or  tivo, 

air.  Pitt  was  liberal  in  his  additions  to  our  parliamentary  tongue;  as 
may  be  seen  in  many  publications,  particularly  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

9.— Page  217,  line  7. 

True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  revive; 

Old  ballads,  old  plays,  and  old  women's  stories,  are  at  present  in  as 
much  request  as  old  wine  or  new  speeches.  In  fact,  this  is  the  millen- 
nium of  black  letter :  thanks  to  our  Ilebers,  Webers,  and  Scotts ! — \  Weber 
was  a  poor  German  hack,  a  mere  amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

10.— Page  217,  line  22. 

You  doubt — see  Dnjden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick's  dean, 

"  Mac  Flecknoe,"  the  "  Dunciad,"  and  all  Swift's  lampooning  ballads. 
"S^niatever  their  other  works  may  be,  those  originated  in  personal  feel- 
ings, and  angry  retort  on  unworthy  rivals ;  and  though  the  ability  of 
these  satires  elevates  the  poetical,  their  poignancy  detracts  from  the 
personal  character  of  the  writers. 

11,— Page  218,  line  4. 

For  Jest  and  pun  in  very  middling  prose. 

With  all  the  vulgar  applause  and  critical  abhorrence  of  pv.ns,  they 
have  Aristotle  on  their  side ;  who  permits  them  to  orators,  and  gives 
tliem  consequence  by  a  grave  disquisition.  ["  Cicero  also,"  says  Addison, 
'•  has  sprinkled  several  of  his  works  Avith  them;  and,  in  his  book  on 
Oratory,  quotes  abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which,  upon  exa- 
mination, prove  arrant  puns."] 

12.— Page  218,  line  14. 
Where  angry  Toic/dy  lifts  7iis  voice  on  high. 
[In  Yanbrugh's  comedy  of  the  "  Provoked  Husband."]     ' 

13.— Page  218,  line  IS. 
To  "  holloiving  Hotspur"  and  his  sceptred  sire. 
"  And  in  his  ear  I'll  hollow,  Mortimer !  "—1  Henry  IV. 
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14.— Page  220,  line  5. 
If  some  Draiccansir  you  aspire  to  draw, 

['' JoJdisoi}.  Pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  who  is  that  DraT\-cansir  ? 

Hayes.  Why,  Sir,  a  great  hero,  that  friglits  his  mistress,  smihs  up 
kings,  baffles  armies,  and  does  what  he  will,  without  regard  to  numbers, 
good  sense,  or  justice."— HehearsaL] 


15.— Page  220,  line  26. 

Beware— for  Gcd's  sahe,  don't  legin  like  Howies  f 

About  two  years  ago  a  young  man,  named  Townsend,  was  announced 
by  Jlr.  Cumberland,  in  a  review  (since  deceased)  as  being  engaged  in 
an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled  "Armageddon."  Tlie  plan  and  specimen 
promise  much ;  but  I  hope  neither  to  oflend  Mr.  Townsend,  nor  his 
friends,  by  recommending  to  his  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to  -nhich 
these  rhymes  aUude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  in  his  undertalcing,  as 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  how  much  will  the  world  be  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cumberland  for  bringing  him  before  the  public!  Cut,  till  that  eventful 
day  arrives,  it  may  be  doubted  wlietlicr  the  premature  display  of  his 
plan  (sublime  as  the  ideas  confessedly  are)  has  not,— by  raising  expecta* 
tion  too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  developing  his  argument,— 
rather  incurred  tlie  hazard  of  injuring  Jlr.  Townsend's  future  prospects. 
Mr.  Cumberland  (wliose  talents  I  sliall  not  depreciate  by  the  liumble 
tribute  of  my  praise)  and  Mr.  Towrsend  must  not  suppose  me  actuated 
bj'  unworthy  motives  in  this  suggestion.  I  wisli  the  author  all  the 
success  he  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  be  tnily  happj'  to  see  epic  poetry 
weiglied  up  fi'om  the  bathos  where  it  lies  sunken  wi'tli  Southey,  Cottle, 
Cowley  (.Mrs.  or  Abraham),  Ogilvy,  "NYilkie,  Pye,  and  all  the"  dull  of 
past  and  present  days."  Even  if  he  is  not  a  Milton,  he  may  be  better 
than  Pdackmorc;  if  not  a  Homer,  an  Antimachns.  I  should  deem 
myself  presumptuous,  as  a  young  man,  in  oftering  advice,  were  it  not 
addressed  to  one  still  younger.  Mr.  Townsend  has  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties to  encounter:  but  in  conquering  them  he  will  find  employment; 
in  having  conqut'rcd  them,  his  reward.  I  know  too  well  "  the  scribbler's 
scoff,  the  critic's  contumely ; "  and  I  am  afraid  time  Avill  teach  JNIr.  Town- 
send  to  know  them  better.  Those  who  succeed,  and  those  wlio  do  not, 
must  bear  this  alike,  and  it  is  liard  to  say  whicli  have  most  of  it.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Townsend"s  share  will  be  from  envy  ;  he  will  soon  know 
mankind  well  enough  not  to  attribute  this  expression  to  malice.  [This 
U'ltc  l.drd  F.yron  says  was  penned  at  Athens,  before  he  was  aware  cf  Mr. 
t  iinibirlauds  deatli  in  May,  1811.  On  his  return  to  England  Lord  15. 
wrote  to  a  friend :—"  There  is  a  sucking  epic  poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr. 
Townsend,  protege  of  the  late  Cumberland.  JMd  you  ever  hear  of  him 
and  his  '  Annageddon  'i '  I  tliink  his  plan  (the  man"  I  don't  know)  borders 
on  the  sublime;  though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation  of  the  'Last  Day'  is 
a  little  too  daring;  at  least,  it  looks  like  telling  the  Almighty  what  he  is 
to  do ;  and  might  remind  an  ill-natured  person  of  the  line — 

'And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.'" 

To  gratify  the  curiosity  which  had  been  excited,  Mr.  Townsend,  in  1S15, 
■was  induced  to  imblish  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books,  and  their  cceptioii 
realised  Lord  P.yrou's  ominous  predictions.] 
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16.— Page  220,  line  36. 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere  :  tuque 

Mde.  Dacier,  Mde.  de  Sevigne,  Boileau,  and  others,  have  left  their 
dispute  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  in  a  tract  considerahly  longer 
than  the  poem  of  Horace.  It  is  printed  at  tiie  close  of  the  eleventh 
volume  of  Madame  de  Sevignes  Letters,  edited  hy  Grouvelle,  Paris, 
1806.  Presuming  that  all  -who  c/tn  construe  may  venture  an  opinion  on 
such  subjects,  particularly  as  so  many  who  can  not  have  taken  tlie  same 
liberty,  I  should  have  held  my  "fartliing  candle"  as  awkwardly  as 
auotlier,  had  not  my  respect  for  the  wits  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
Augustan  siecle  induced  me  to  subjoin  these  illustrious  authorities.  1st, 
Boileau:  "  II  est  difficile  de  traiter  des  sujets  qui  sout  h  la  portee  de  tout 
le  monde  d'une  maniere  qui  vous  les  rende  propres,  ce  qui  s'appelle 
s'approprier  nn  sujet  par  le  tour  qu'on  y  donne."  2dly,  Batteux :  "  ^fais 
il  est  bien  difficile  de  donner  dcs  traits  propres  et  individuels  anx  Ctres 
purement possibles."  3dly,  Dacier:  ''  II  est  dilficile  de  traiter  convenable- 
ment  ces  caracttres  que  tout  le  monde  pent  inventer."  Mde.  dc  Stvigne"s 
opinion  and  translation,  consisting  of  some  thirty  pages,  I  omit,  particu- 
larly as  M.  Grouvelle  observes,  "  La  chose  est  bien  remarquaLle,  aucune 
de  ces  diverses  interpretations  ne  parait  etre  la  veritable."  But,  by  way 
of  comfort,  it  seems,  tifty  years  afterwards,  "  Le  lumineux  Dumarsais  ' 
made  his  appearance,  to  set  Horace  on  his  legs  again,  "  dissiper  tnus  Ics 
nuagcs,  et  concilier  tons  les  dissentimens;  "  and  some  fifty  years  hence, 
somebody,  still  more  luminous,  will  doubtless  start  np  and  demolish 
Dumarsais  and  his  system  on  this  weighty  affair,  as  if  he  were  no  better 
than  Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  or  his  comments  of  no  more  consequence  than 
astronomical  calculations  on  the  present  comet.  I  am  liappy  to  say,  "  la 
longueur  de  la  dissertation"  of  M.  D.  prevents  M.  G.  from  saying  any 
more  on  tlie  matter.  A  better  poet  than  Boileau,  and  at  least  as  good  a 
scholar  as  Se^^gne,  has  said, 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

And  by  this  compai'ison  of  comments,  it  may  be  perceived  how  a  good 
deal  may  be  rendered  as  perilous  to  the  proprietors.  [Many_  mnre 
interpretations  have  been  given  of  this  ambiguous  passage  which,  if 
taken  in  its  obvious  sense,  is  at  variance  with  the  context.  All  the 
commentatoi-s  are  compelled  to  do  violence  to  one  or  the  other.] 

17.— Page  221,  line  10. 
Earth,  henven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song. 
[There  is  more  of  poetry  in  these  verses  upon  Milton  than  in  any  other 
passage  throughout  the  paraphrase. — Mooee.j 

18.— Page  222,  line  6. 

O'er  VirgiVs  deviUsh  verses  and — his  own; 

Harv^ev,  the  ciradator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  used  to  fling  away 
Virgil  in  his  ecstasj-  of  admiration  and  say,  "the  book  had  a  devil." 
Now,  such  a  character  as  I  am  copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also, 
but  rather  wish  that  tlie  devil  had  the  book ;  not  from  dislike  to  the  poet, 
but  a  well  founded  liorror  of  hexameters.  Indeed,  tha  public  school 
penance  of  "Long  and  Short"  is  enough  to  beget  an  antipathy  to  poetry 
for  the  residue  of  a  man's  life,  and,  perhaps,  so  far  may  be  au  advantage 
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19.— Page  222,  line  9. 

(Unhichy  Tavdll  doorrCd  to  daily  cares 

"Infandam,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem."  I  dare  say  Mr.  Tavell 
('to  whom  I  mean  no  affront)  will  understand  me ;  and  it  is  no  matter 
wliether  any  one  else  does  or  no. — To  the  ahiove  events,  "  qua^ue  ipse 
misemraa  vidi,  et  quorum  pars  magna  fui,"  all  timf^  and  ttrmg  he3.T 
tes-tiniony.  [The  Kev.  G.  F.  Tavell  was  a  felloe  and  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  residence,  and  owed  this  notice 
to  the  zeal  with  which  he  protested  agaiast  his  juvenile  vagaries.] 

20.— Page  222,  line  21. 

M-xster  of  arts  !  as  hells  and  clnhs  proclaim, 

"Ilell,"  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  youri.=k  little,  and  are  cheated 
a  good  deal.  "Club,"  a  pleasant  purgatory,  where  you  lose  more,  and 
are  not  supposed  to  \ie  cheated  at  all. 

21.— Page  224,  line  3. 

A  halter d  heroim  Johnson  sought  to  slay — 

"  Irene  had  to  speak  two  lines  with  the  lx)wstring  round  her  neck ; 
but  the  audience  cried  out '  3Iurder! '  and  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  tlie 
stage  &\i-vQ.'' —BoswelC.s  Johnson.  [Irene  for  the  future  was  put  to  death 
behind  the  scenes.  The  strangling  her,  contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  coram 
populo,  was  suggested  by  Garrick.] 

22.— Page  224,  liue  12. 

Wtiose  pootscripts  prate  of  dyeing  "  lieroines  hh'.ef 

In  the  postscript  to  the  "  Casfle  Spectre,"  Sir.  Lewis  tells  u.s,  that 
though  blacks  were  unknown  in  England  at  the  period  of  his  action, 
yet  he  has  made  the  anachronism  to  set  off  the  scene:  and  if  he  could 
iiave  pr.>duced  tlie  effect  "  by  making  liis  heroine  blue,"— I  quote  bim — 
'•  blue  he  would  have  made  her  I  ' 

23.-Page224,  liael^. 
/  haOie  an  opera  worse  tlian  Dennis  did; 

[In  ITfKj,  Dennis,  the  critic,  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  the  operas  after  the 
Italian  manner,  which  are  about  to  be  established  on  the  English 
?tag« ;"  to  show,  that  they  were  more  immoral  than  the  most 
licentious  play.] 

24.— Page  22.5,  line  7. 
Fre  scJines  were  pViy'd  hy  many  a  reverend  derh 
"  The  first  theatrical  representitions,  entitled  '  3Iysteries  and  JIo- 
rilities,'  were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by  monks  ''as  the  only 
jKTsons  who  could  readX  and  latterly  by  the  clergy  and  students  of  the 
universities.  The  dramatis  personam  were  usnallv  Adam,  Pater Coelesti.s, 
Faith,  Vice,"  &c.  «S«:.— See  Wartous  History  of  English  Poetry.  [These 
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uncouUi  and  profane  povformanccs,  were  tlioii;^ht  to  contribute  so  much 
to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  that  one  of  tlie  popes  granted  a  pardon 
of  a  thousand  days  to  eveiy  person  M-ho  resorted  to  tlie  phiy.s  acted  in 
the  Whitsnnweek  at  Ci\cster,  beginning  v.-ith  the  '•  Creation,"  and 
ending  with  the  "  General  Judgment/'  Tliey  are  a  striking  proof  of  the 
debased  notions  of  Scripture  histoiy  that  almost  universally  prevailed 
before  translations  of  the  Bible  were  in  common  use.] 

2.5.— Page  225,  line  8. 
(  WJiat  liarm,  if  David  danced  hcfore  the  arJc  f) 
["  AVho  did  what  Yestris — yet,  at  least, — cannot. 
And  cut  his  kingly  capers  sans  culotte." — MS.J 

2G.— Page  225,  line  14. 

'T/s  strangz  BenvoUo  suffers  such  a  show  ; 

Benvolio  docs  not  bet :  but  every  man  who  maintains  racehorses  is  a 
promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  the  turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  is  a 
little  Pharisaical  Is  it  an  exculpation?  I  think  not.  I  never  yet 
heard  a  bawd  praised  for  chastity,  because  she  herself  did  not  commit 
fornication.  [For  Benvolio  we  "have,  in  the  original  MS.,  "  Earl 
Grosvenor;"  and  for  the  nest  couplet — 

"  Suppressing  peer!  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place, 
Save  gambling — for  his  Lordship  loves  a  race."] 

27.— Page  225,  line  37. 

But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  led, 

Under  Plato's  pillow  a  volume  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron  was  found  the 
day  he  died. —  Vide  Barthelcmi,  De  Pauw,  or  Diogenes  Laertius,  if 
agreeable.  De  Pauw  calls  it  a  jest-book.  Cumberland,  in  his  Observer, 
terms  it  moral,  like  the  sayings  of  Publius  Synis. 

2S.— Page  22G,  line  2. 

Wh£re  fettef  d  hy  v:hig  Walpole  loio  she  lies  ; 

[In  1737  the  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  having  brought 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole  a  farce  called  "  The  Golden  Rump,"  the  minister 
paid  the  pi-ofits  which  might  h.ave  accrued  from  the  performance,  and 
detained  the  copy.  He  then  made  extracts  of  the  most  exceptinnablu 
passages,  abounding  in  profaneness,  sedition,  and  blasphemy,  read  them 
to  the  house,  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  number  of 
playhouses ;  to  subject  all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  to  compel  the  proprietors  to  take  out  a  license 
for  every  production  before  it  could  appear  on  the  stage.] 

29.— Page  226,  line  5. 

Yet  Chesterfield,  ichose  polish' d i^en  inveighs 
Ills  speech  on  the  Licensing  Act  is  one  of  his  most  eloquent  efforts. 
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30.— Rage  226,  line  12. 

And  Esti/ania  gull  her  Coppa-  spouse  ; 

Michael  Perez,  tlie  Copper  Captain,  in  "  Rule  a  Wile  and  have  a 
Wife." 

31.— Rage  226,  line  IG. 

3Iust  icco.r  a  head  in  vxint  ef  Willis'  si: ill ; 

[Willis  died  in  1807  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  OAves  his  pre- 
eminence among  the  physicians  of  the  insane  to  his  having  attended 
George  III.  in  liis  mental  malady.] 

32.— Page  226,  line  18. 

It  form' d  no  thieves — the  thief  toas  forvi  d  lefore  ; 

[Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  like  opinion.  "Highwaymen  and  honsc 
breakers,"  he  says  in  his  Life  of  Gay,  "  seldom  frequent  the  playhouse, 
or  mingle  in  any  elegant  diversion;  nor  is  it  j^ossible  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  he  sees  Maeheath 
reprieved  upon  the  stage."  It  was  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Sir 
John  Fielding,  the  Row  street  magistrate,  that  on  every  run  of  the 
piece  an  increased  number  of  higlnvaymen  were  brought  to  his  office, 
and  so  strong  was  his  conviction  that  in  1772  he  remonstrated  against 
the  performance  Avith  the  managers  of  both  the  houses.] 

33.— Page  226,  line  19. 

And  spite  of  pwitans  and  Collier's  curse, 

Jerry  Collier's  controversy  with  Congreve,  &c.  on  the  subject  of  the 
drama,  is  too  well  kuovrn  to  require  further  comment. 

3:1.- Page  226,  line  32. 

And  Simeon  Jcicks, 

Mr.  Simeon  is  the  very  bully  of  beliefs,  and  castigator  of  "  good 
works."  He  is  ably  supported  by  John  Stickles,  a  labourer  in  the  same 
vineyard  : — but  I  say  no  more,  for,  according  to  Johnny  in  full  congrega- 
tion, "  Xv  hopes  for  thtm  as  langhs." — [The  late  Rev.  Cliarles  Simeon,  in 
cons(;qnence  of  his  calvmistic  zeal,  became  engaged  in  sundry  warm 
disputations  with  other  divines  of  tlie  university.] 

35.— Page  226,  line  32. 

whej-e  Baxter  only  "  shoves,'' 

"Raxter's  Shove  to  lieavy-a— d  Christians,"  the  veritable  title  of  a 
book  once  in  good  repute,  and  likely  enough  to  be  so  again.  [Ivimey 
states  tliat  tlie  author  of  this  treatise  was  not  the  celebrated  Richard 
Raxter,  but  a  person  of  the  same  name  who  preached  at  Winchester 
House,  h^outhwark.] 

36.— Page  230,  line  12. 
Anl  keep  your  hvshy  locks  a  year  from  Blake; 
As  famous  a  tonsor  as  Licinus  himself,  and  better  paid,  and  may, 
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like  him,  be  one  day  a  senator,  having  a  better  qualification  than  one 
half  of  tue  heads  he  crops,  viz. — independence. 

37.— Page  2.30,  line  16. 

To  purge  in  spring — like  Bayes —  before  I  write? 

[■'  Brrges.  If  I  am  to  -write  familiar  things,  as  sonnets  to  Annida,  and 
the  like,  I  make  use  of  stewed  prunes  only ;  but  when  I  have  a  grand 
design  in  hand,  I  ever  take  pliysic  and  let  blood;  for  when  you  would 
have  pure  swiftness  of  thought,  and  fieiy  flights  of  fancy,  you  must  have 
a  care  of  the  pensive  part.     In  hue.  you  must  purge." — Uehearsal.'] 

3S.— Page  232,  line  9. 

For  poets  {says  this  sage,  and  many  more,) 

I  have  not  the  original  by  me,  but  the  Italian  translation  runs  as 
follows :— "  E  una  cosa  a  mio  credere  molto  stravagante,  die  un  padre 
desideri,  o  permelta,  che  suo  figliuolo  coltivi  e  perfezioni  questo  talento.'' 
A  little  further  on :  "  Si  trovano  di  rado  nel  Painiaso  le  miniere  d'  oro  o 
d'  argento." — E'lumzinne  dd  Funciulli  del  Siguor  Locked  [''  If  the  child 
have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the 
father  should  desire  or  suft'er  it  to  be  cherished  or  improved." — ^"  It  is 
very  seldom  seen,  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver  on 
Parnassus.''] 

39.— Page  232,  line  14. 

Is  pioor  as  Irus, 

"  Iro  pauperior:"  this  is  the  same  beggar  who  boxed  with  Ulj'sses  for 
a  pound  of  kid's  frv,  which  he  lost,  and  half  a  dozen  teeth  besides. — See 
Odyssey,  b.  18. 

40.— Page  232,  line  11. 

or  an  Irish  mine. 

The  Irish  gold  mine  of  Wicklow,  which  yields  just  ore  enou.gh  to 
swear  by,  or  gild  a  bad  guinea. 

41.-Page  233,  lino  13. 

Dogs  IVnik  their  covey,  flints  tvifhhold  the  spark, 

[This  conplet  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mixture  of  fun  and 
bitterness  with  which  their  autiior  sometimes  spoke  in  conversati<-n;  so 
much  so,  that  those  who  knew  him  might  almost  fancy  they  hear  him 
utter  the  words.— Mooke.] 

42.— Page  233,  line  14. 

And  donliie  larrels  {damn  them!)  miss  their  marlc. 

As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer,  to  whom  he  was 
under  great  obligations — "And  Homer  {dumn  Mm!)  wA'.?"— it  may  be 
presumed  that  anybody  or  anything  may  l)e  damned  in  verse  by  poetical 
license ;  and,  in  case  of  accident,  I  beg  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a 
precedent. 
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43.— Page  233,  line  23. 

Let  HavanVsfate  overtake  Mm,  who,  for  once, 

For  the  story  of  Billy  Ilavard's  tragedy,  see  "  Davies's  Life  of  Garrick." 
I  believe  it  is  "  Regnlus,"  or  '■  Charles  the  First."  The  moment  it  was 
known  to  he  his  the  theatre  thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give 
tlie  customary  sum  for  the  copyright.— ["  Charles  the  First"  was;  the 
name  of  the  piece.  When  it  was  drawing  crowds  Ilavard's  vanity  in- 
duced him  to  appear  at  the  theatre  as  the  author,  in  a  sword  and  tie-wig, 
which  immediately  produced  the  catastrophe  related  by  Lord  IJyron.] 


44.— Page  204,  line  20. 

Are  damn\l  alike  hy  gods,  and  men,  and  columns. 

[Here,  in  the  original  I\IS.,  we  find  the  following  couplet  and  note  :— 

"  Though  what '  Gods,  men,  and  columns '  interdict. 
The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  pardon — in  a  Pict. 

"  The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  are  here  placed  antithetically  to  gods  and 
men,  such  being  their  nsual  position,  and  their  due  one — according  to 
the  ficetions  saying,  '  If  God  won't  take  yon,  the  Devil  must;'  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  durst  object  to  his  taking  the  poetry,  which,  rejected  by 
Horace,  is  accepted  by  Jeffrey.  That  these  gentlemen  are  in  some 
cases  kinder,— tlie  one  to  countrymen,  and  tlie  other  from  his  odd 
pi-opensity  to  prefer  evil  to  good, — than  the  '  gods,  men,  and  columns  ' 
of  Horace,  may  be  peen  by  a  I'efereiicc  to  tlie  review  of  Campbell's 
'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming;'  and  in  No.  31  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (given 
to  me  the  other  day  by  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off  Salamis), 
there  is  a  similar  concession  to  the  mediocrity  of  Jamie  Graham's 
'  IJritish  Georgics.'  It  is  fortunate  for  Campbell,  tliat  his  fame  neither 
depends  on  bis  last  poem,  nor  the  puff  of  the  Edinburgh  Revien-.  The 
catalogues  of  our  English  are  also  less  fastidious  than  tlie  pillars  of 
Ihe  Roman  librarians. — A  word  more  with  the  author  of  'Gertrude  of 
Wymniiig.'  At  tlie  end  of  a  poem,  and  even  of  a  coujilet,  we  have 
generally  '  liiat  uiiiiic:i!i:;ig  thing  we  call  a  tliougbt ;'  so  ilr.  Campbell 
concludes  with  a  thought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil  the  whole  of 
I'opc's  prescription,  and  be  as  '  unmeaning  '  as  the  best  of  his 
brethren : — 

'  Because  I  may  not  sfain  witli  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief.' 

"  When  1  was  in  the  fifth  form,  I  carried  to  my  master  the  translation 
of  a  cbonis  in  Prometheus,  wherein  was  a  pestilent  expression  about 
•  staining  a  voice,'  which  met  with  no  quarter.  liittle  did  I  think  that 
J^Ir.  Campbell  would  have  adopted  my  fifth  form 'sublime' — at  least  in 
sn  conspicuons  a  situation.  'Sorrow'  has  been  'dry'  (in  proverbs),  and 
'  wet'  (in  sonnets),  this  many  a  day;  and  now  it  ' strihis,'  and  stains  a 
sound,  of  all  feasible  things  !  To  be  sure,  death-songs  might  have  been 
stained  with  that  same  grief  to  veiy  good  purpose,  if  Outalissi  had 
(•ia])ped  down  his  stanzas  on  wholesome  jiaper  for  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Post,  or  any  other  given  hyjiorborean  gazette;  or  if  the  said  Outalissi 
Iiad  been  troubled  with  the  slightest  second  sight  of  his  own  notes  cm- 
bodied  on  the  last  proof  of  an  overcliargcd  (luai'to  :  but  as  h-s  is  supposed 
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to  have  been  an  improvisatore  on  this  occasion,  and  probably  to  the 
lust  tune  he  ever  chanted  in  this  world,  it  Mould  have  done  him  no  dis- 
credit to  have  made  his  exit  with  a  mouthful  of  common  sense.  Talking 
of  ' staining ^  (as  Caleb  Quotem  says)  'puts  me  in  mind'  of  a  certain 
couplet,  which  Mr.  Campbell  will  lind  in  a  writer  for  whom  he,  and  hi.i 
school,  have  no  small  contempt : — 

'  E'en  copious  Diyden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
The  last  and  greatest  art— the  art  to  blot.'^  "J 

45. — Page  234,  line  25. 

Oi'  mild  Eckctics,  when  some,  worse  than  Tur'ks, 

To  the  Eclectic  or  Christian  Reviewers  I  have  to  retuni  thanks  for  the 
fervour  of  that  charity  which,  in  1809,  induced  them  to  express  a  hope 
tliat  a  thing  then  published  by  me  might  lead  to  certain  consequences, 
which,  although  natural  enough,  surely  came  but  rashly  from  reverend 
lips.  I  refer  th.em  to  their  own  pages,  where  they  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  prospect  of  a  tilt  between  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  myself,  from 
which  some  great  good  was  to  accrue,  provided  one  or  both  were  knocked 
on  the  head.  Having  survived  two  years  and  a  half  those  "  Elegies" 
^vhich  they  were  kindly  preparing  to  review,  I  have  no  peculiar  gusto  to 
give  them  '•  so  joyful  a  trouble,"  except,  indeed,  "  upon  compulsion, 
Hal ;  "  but  if,  as  David  says  in  the  "  Rivals,"  it  should  come  to  "  bloody 
swoi'd  and  gun  lighting,"  we  "won't  run,  will  we,  Sir  Lucius?"  I  do  not 
know  what  I  had  done  to  these  Eclectic  gentlemen :  my  works  are  their 
lawful  perquisite,  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  like  Agag,  if  it  seem  meet  mito 
them :  but  why  they  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  kill  off  their  author,  I 
am  ignorant.  "  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
sti'ong  : "  and  now,  as  these  Christians  have  "  smote  me  on  one  cheek," 
I  hold  them  up  the  other ;  and,  in  return  for  their  good  wishes,  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  repeating  them.  Had  any  other  set  of  men  ex- 
pressed such  sentiments,  I  should  have  smiled,  and  left  them  to  the 
"recording  angel;"  but  from  the  pharisees  of  Christianity  decency 
might  be  expected.  I  can  assure  these  brethren,  that,  publican  and 
sinner  as  I  am,  I  would  not  have  treated  "  mine  enemy's  dog  thus."  To 
show  them  the  superiority  of  my  brothei-ly  love,  if  ever  the  Reverend 
Messrs.  Simeon  or  Ramsden  should  be  engaged  in  such  a  conflict  as  that 
in  which  they  requested  me  to  fall,  I  hope  they  may  escape  with  being 
"winged"  only,  and  that  Heaviside  may  be  at  "hand  to  extract  the  ball. 
—  [The  following  is  the  disgraceful  passage  in  the  Eclectic  Review  of 
which  Lord  Byron  speaks : — "  If  the  noble  lord  and  the  learned  advocate 
have  the  courage  requisite  to  sustain  their  mutual  insults,  we  shall  pro- 
bably soon  hear  the  explosions  of  another  kind  of  paper-WAY^  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ever  memorable  duel  which  the  latter  is  said  to  have 
fought,  or  seemed  to  light,  with  '  Little  Moore.'  We  confess  there  is 
sufficient  provocation,  if  not  in  the  critique,  at  least  in  the  satire,  to  urge 
a  '  man  of  honour '  to  defy  his  assailant  to  mortal  combat.  Of  this  we 
shall  no  doubt  hear  more  in  due  time."] 

46.— Page  235,  line  6. 
"  Alas!  I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  hemes,'' 
[Macbeth.] 
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47.— Pago  233,  line  17. 

Xoj'est  on  "minors"  quihhks  on  a  name, 

[See  the  memorable  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ou  "  Hours  of 
Itlleness."] 

48.— Page  233,  line  2i. 
From  Corydon  iinldnd  Alexis  turns: 
Invenies  alium,  si  te  hie  fastidit,  Alexin, 

49.— Page  23G,  line  6. 

Must  go  to  Jackson  ere  they  dare  to  box. 

[Lord  Byron's  taste  for  boxing  led  to  his  intimacy  with  this  distin- 
guished professor  of  the  pugilistic  art,  who  was  also  much  respected  by 
Mr.  AVindham,  the  eminent  statesman.] 

50.— Page  236,  line  25. 

And  harlSye,  Southey  !  pray — hut  don't  he  vex'd — 

Mr.  Southey  has  lately  tied  another  canister  to  his  tail  in  the  "  Curse 
of  Kehama,"  maugve  the  neglect  of  Jladoc,  &c.,  and  has  in  one  instance 
had  a  wonderful  etiect.  A  literary  friend  of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely 
evening  last  summer,  on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddington  canal, 
was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  "  one  in  jeopardy : "  he  rushed  along,  collected 
a  body  of  Irish  haymakers  (supping  on  butter-milk  in  an  adjacent 
paddock),  procured  three  rakes,  one  eel-spear,  and  a  landing-net,  and  at 
last  (horresco  referens)  pnlled  out — his  own  publisher.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  gone  for  ever,  and  so  v.as  a  large  quarto  wherewith  he  had 
taken  the  leap,  which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's 
last  work.  Its  "alacrity  of  sinking"  was  so  great,  that  it  has  never 
since  been  heard  of;  thongh  some  maintain  that  it  is  at  this  moment 
concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's  pastry  premises,  Cornhill.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "Felo  de  bibliopola" 
against  a  "  quarto  unknown ; "  and  circumstantial  evidence  being  since 
strong  against  the  "Curse  of  Kehama"  (of  Mhich  the  above  words  are 
an  exact  desci-iption),  it  will  be  tried  by  its  peers  next  session,  in  Grub- 
street— Arthur,  Alfred,  Davideis,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Exodus  Exodia, 
Epigoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of  Cambria,  Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick,  and 
Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  arc  the  names  of  the  twelve  jurors.  The  judges, 
are  Pye,  Bowles,  and  the  bell-man  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  The  same  advo- 
cates, pro  and  con,  will  be  employed  as  are  now  engaged  in  Sir  F. 
Burdctt's  celebrated  cause  in  the  Scotch  courts.  The  public  anxiously 
await  the  result,  and  all  lii-n  ])ublishcrs  will  be  subprenaed  as  witnesses. 
— But  Mr.  Southey  has  published  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama," — an  inviting 
title  to  quibblers.  By-thc-by,  it  is  a  good  deal  beneath  Scott  and 
Campbell,  and  not  much  above  Southey,  to  allow  the  booby  Ballantyne 
to  entitle  them,  in  the  Edinbiu-gh  Annual  Register  (of  which,  by-the- 
liy,  Houthey  is  editor)  "  the  grand  poetical  triumvirate  of  the  day." 
But,  on  second  thoughts,  it  can  be  no  great  degree  of  praise  to  be  the 
one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind,  though  tliey  might  as  well  keep  to  them- 
selves "  Scott's  thirty  thousand  copies  sold',"  which  must  sadly  discomfit 
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poor  Southey's  unsaleables.  Poor  Sonthey,  it  sliould  seem,  is  tho 
"  Lepidus"  of  this  poetical  triumvirate.  I  am  onlj'  surprised  to  see  him 
in  such  good  company. 

"  Such  things,  vre  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  there." 

riie  trio  ai-e  well  defined  in  tl;e  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid  : — "  Because, 
in  tl>e  triangles  D  B  C,  A  C  B,  D  B  is  equal  to  A  C,  and  B  C  common  to 
both;  the  two  sides  D  B,  B  C,  are  equal  to  the  two  A  C,  C  B,  each  to 
each,  and  the  angle  D  B  C  is-  equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B :  t'lerefore,  the 
base  D  C  is  equal  to  tise  base  A  B,  and  the  triangle  D  B  C  (Mr.  Southey) 
is  equal  to  the,  triangle  A  C  B,  the  less  to  the  grmf-r,  which  is  ahsnnl." 
&c. — The  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Kegistei  v.ill  find  the  rest  of  the 
theorem  hai-d  by  his  stabling;  he  has  only  to  cross  the  river;  'tis  the 
first  turnpike  t'  other  side  "  I'ons  Asinorum."  * 

51.— Page  236,  line  29. 

Tliougli  "  Modoc"  with  "  Pitcelle,"  instead  of  punk, 

Voltaire's  "Pucelle"'  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr.  Southey's 
"  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  yet  I  am  afraid  the  Frenchman  has  botli  more  truth 
and  poetry  too  on  his  side — (they  rarely  go  together) — tlian  our  patriotic 
minstrel,  whose  first  essay  was  in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French  strumpet, 
whose  title  of  witch  would"  be  correct  with  the  change  of  the  first  letter. 


52.— Page  236,  Hue  30. 

Maij  travel  hack  to  Quito — on  a  trunk! 

Like  Sir  Bland  Burgess's  "Bichard;"  the  tenth  book  of  which  I  read 
at  Malta,  on  a  trunk  of  Eyre's,  19,  Cockspur-street.  If  this  be  doubted,  I 
Ehall  buy  a  portmanteau  "to  quote  from. 

53.— Page  237,  line  20. 
{A  limping  leader,  hut  a  lofty  hard,) 
[Lord  Byrou  had  originally  written— 

"  As  lame  as  I  am,  but  a  better  bard." 

54.— Page  23S,  line  2G. 

Yea,  haronets  have  ink'd  the  Hood!/  hand! 

[The  Bed  Hand  of  Ulster,  introduced  generally  in  a  canton,  marks  tiie 
shield  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 


*  This  Latin  has  sorely  puzzled  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Ballantyne  said  it  meant  the  "Bridge  of  Benvick,"'  but"  Southey  claimed 
it  as  half  English;  Scott  swore  it  vras  the  "  Brig  o"  Stirling:"''  lie  had 
just  passed  two  King  James's  and  a  dozen  Douglasses  over  it.  At  last 
it  was  decided  by  Jeffrey,  that  it  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
"  counter  of  Archy  Constable's  shop." 
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55— Page  238,  line  27. 
Cash  cannot  quell  them;  Pollio p'cnjd  this  pranl; 
["  Pvllio:'— In  the  original  MS.  "  Hogers:'] 

56.— Page  238,  line  30. 

Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus'  head; 

"  Tnm  qiioqiie  marmorea  caput  a  cervice  rcvulsum, 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  lEagrius  Ilebriis, 
Volveret  Eurydiccn  vox  ipsa,  et  frigida  lingua; 
All,  misei'am  Eurydicen!  anima  fugiente  vocabat; 
Eiirydicen  toto  refercbant  flumine  ripaj." — Gcoi-fjic.,  iv,  523, 

57.— Page  239,  line  12. 
The  cohhlev-laureats 

I  beg  Nathaniel's  pardon  :  he  is  not  a  cobbler ;  it  is  a  tailor,  but  begged 
Capel  Lofft  to  sink  the  profession  in  his  preface  to  two  pair  of  panta — 
psha  ! — of  cantos,  wliich  he  -vvislied  the  public  to  try  on  ;  but  the  sieve  of 
a  patron  let  it  out,  and  so  far  saved  the  expense  of  an  advertisement  to 
liis  country  customers. — Merry's  "  Mooi-fields  whine"  was  nothing  to  all 
this.  The  "  Delia  Cruscans  "were  people  of  some  education,  and  no  pro- 
fession ;  but  these  Arcadians  ("Arcades  ambo" — bumpkins  both)  send 
out  their  native  nonsense  without  the  smallest  alloy,  and  leave  all  the 
shoes  and  smallclothes  in  the  parisli  unrepaired,  to  patch  up  Elegies  on 
Enclosures,  and  Pteans  to  Gunpowder.  Sitting  on  a  sliopboard,  they 
describe  tlie  fields  of  battle,  when  tlie  only  blood  they  ever  saw  was  shed 
fiom  the  finger;  and  an  "Essay  on  War"  is  produced  by  the  ninth  part 
of  a  "poet;" 

"  And  own  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate.'' 

Did  Nathan  ever  rcjul  that  line  of  Pope  ?  and  if  he  did,  why  not  take  it 
as  his  motto  ? 

58.- Page  239,  line  12. 

Sliirj  to  Cnptl  Lofft! 

This  well-meaning  gentleman  has  spoiled  some  excellent  shoemakers, 
and  been  accessary  ito  the  poetical  undoing  of  many  of  the  industrious 
poor.  Natlianlel  iiloomfield  and  his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  Somer- 
setshire singing;  nor  lias  the  malady  confined  itself  to  one  county. 
Pratt  too  (wlio  once  was  wiser)  has  caught  the  contagion  of  patronage, 
and  decoyed  a  poor  fellow  named  lilackett  into  poetry;  but  he  died 
during  the  operation,  leaving  one  child  and  two  volumes  of  "Remains" 
utterly  destitute.  The  girl,  if  she  don't  take  a  poetical  twist,  and  come 
forth  as  a  shoe-making  Sappho,  may  do  well;  but  the  "  tragedies"  are 
as  ricketty  as  if  they  had  been  the  offspring  of  an  Earl  or  a  Seatonian 
prize  poet.  The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly  answerable  for 
his  end  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  an  indictable  offence.  But  this  is  the  least 
they  have  done  :  for,  by  a  refinement  of  barbarity,  they  have  made  tlio 
(late)  man  posthumously  ridiculous,  by  printing  what  he  would  have 
had  sense  enough  never  to  print  himself.  Certes  these  rakers  of"  Ke- 
mains  "  come  under  the  statute  against  "  resurrection  men."  What  does 
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it  signify  whether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce  is  to  be  stuck  up  in  Surgeons' 
or  in  Stationers'  Hall  ?  Is  it  so  bad  to  unearth  his  bones  as  his  bUmders  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  gibbet  his  body  on  a  heath,  than  his  soul  in  an  octavo  ? 
"  We  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be  ;"  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  vre  never  shall  know,  if  a  man  who  has  passed  through  life 
with  a  sort  of  eclat,  is  to  find  himself  a  mountebank  on  the  other  side  of 
Styx,  and  made,  like  poor  Joe  Blackett,  the  laughing-stock  of  purgatory. 
The  plea  of  publication  is  to  provide  for  the  child ;  now,  might  not  some 
of  this  "  Sutor  ultra  Crepidam's "  friends  and  seducers  have  done  a 
decent  action  without  inveigling  Pratt  into  biography?  And  then  his 
inscription  split  into  so  many  modicums  ! — "  To  the  Duchess  of  Somuch, 
the  Right  Hon.  So-and-So,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Somebody,  these  volumes 
are,"  &c.  &c. — why,  this  is  doling  out  the  "soft  milk  of  dedication"  in 
gills,— there  is  but  a  quart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a  dozen.  "Why, 
Pratt,  hadst  thou  not  a  puff  left?  Dost  thou  think  six  families  of  dis- 
tinction can  share  this  in  quiet?  There  is  a  child,  a  book,  and  a  dedica- 
tion: send  the  girl  to  her  grace,  the  volumes  to  the  grocer,  and  the 
dedication  to  the  devil. 

59.— Page  210,  line  4. 

Some  rhyming  peer 

[In  the  original  MS.— 

"  Some  rhyming  peer— Carlisle  or  Garysfort." 

To  which  is  subjoined  this  note :— "  Of  '  John  Joshua,  Earl  of  Caiysfort,' 
I  know  nothing  at  present,  but  from  an  advertisement  in  an  old'  news- 
paper of  certain  Poems  and  Ti'agedies  by  liis  Lordship,  which  I  saw  by 
accident  in  the  Morea.  Being  a  rhymer  himself  he  vrill  forgive  the 
liberty  I  take  with  his  name,  seeing,  as  he  must,  how  very  commodious 
it  is  at  the  close  of  that  couplet ;  and  as  for  wliat  follows  and  goes  before, 
let  him  place  it  to  the  account  of  tlie  otlier  Thane ;  since  I  cannot,  under 
these  circumstances,  augur  pro  or  con  tl;e  contents  of  his  '  foolscap  crown 
octavos.' " — John  Joshua  Proby,  first  Earl  of  Carysfort,  was  joint  post- 
master-general in  1805,  envoy  to  Berlin  in  1806,  and  ambassador  to 
Petersburg!!  in  1S07.  Besides  his  poems,  he  published  two  pamphlets, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  universal  sufirage  and  short  parliaments.  He 
died  in  1828.] 

60.— Page  210,  line  4. 

there's  pUaty  of  the  sort — 

Here  will  Mr.  Gifford  allow  me  to  introduce  once  more  to  his  notice 
the  sole  survivor,  the  "  ultimus  Romanonim,"  the  last  of  the  Cruscanti 
— "  Edwin"  the  "  profound  "  by  our  Lady  of  Punisliment !  here  he  is,  as 
lively  as  in  the  days  of  "  well  said  Baviad  the  CoiTect."  I  thought  Fitz- 
gerald had  been  the  tail  of  poesy ;  but,  alas  1  he  is  only  the  penultimate. 


A   FAMILIAR  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MOKXIXG  CHROXICLE, 

"  What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink," 
Do  some  men  spoil,  who  never  think ! 
And  so  perhaps  you'll  say  of  me, 
In  which  your  readers  may  agree. 
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Still  I  \vrite  on,  and  tell  j-ou  avIiv; 
Nothing's  so  bad,  you  can't  deny. 
But  may  instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  &c.  &c. 


ON  SOME  MODERN  QUACKS  AND  EUFORMISTS. 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  all  its  various  courses, 
Though  strange,  'tis  true,  we  often  find 

It  knows  not  its  resources : 

And  men  through  life  assume  a  par 

For  M-hich  no  talents  they  possess, 
Yet  ^vonder  that,  with  all  their  art. 

They  meet  no  better  with  success,  &c.  &c. 

61— Page  240,  line  23. 

Te,  who  aspire  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme,' 
[See  Milton's  Lycidas.] 

62.— Page  210,  line  33. 
If  jou  iv'ul  hrced  this  hastard  of  your  brains, 
Minerva  being  the  first  by  Jupiter's  head-piece,  and  a  variety  of 
equally  unaccountable  parturitions  upon  earth,  such  as  Madoc,  &c.  &c. 

6.3. -Page  241,  lino  12. 
And  furnish  food  for  critics,  or  their  quills. 
"  A  crust  for  the  critics."— i?a^es,  in  the  "  Jieheorsol.'' 

64.— Page  241,  line  IG. 

As  yaivniiif)  waiters  fly 
And  the  "  waiters ''  are  the  only  fortunate  people  who  can  "  fly  "  from 
them;  all  the  rest,  viz.  the  sad  subscribers  to  the  "Literary  Fund," 
being  compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit  out  the  recitation  without  a  hope  of 
exclaiming,  "  Sic"  (that  is,  by  choking  Fitz.  with  bad  wine,  or  worse 
poetiy)  "  U13  servavit  Apollo ! " 

6.5.— Page  241,  line  IG. 
Fitzscribhy s  lungs  ; 
["  Fitzscribble,"  originally  "  Fitzgerald."] 

6G.— Page  242,  line  6. 
"  To  die  like  Cato,"  leajH  into  the  Tliames  t 
On  his  table  were  found  those  words  :  "What  Cato  did,  and  Addison 
approved,  can. iOt  be  wrong."    But  Addison  did  not  "  approve ; "  and  If 
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he  had,  it  -H-onld  not  havo  mended  the  matter.  He  had  invited  his 
daughter  on  the  same  water-party;  bnt  Miss  Bndgell,  by  some  acci- 
dent, escaped  this  last  paternal  attention.  Thus  fell  tlie  sycophant  of 
''  Atticus,"  and  the  enemy  of  Pope ! — [Eustace  Budgell,  a  friend  and 
relative  of  Addison's,  "  leapt  into  the  Thames  "  to  escape  prosecution  for 
forging  the  •will  of  Dr.  Tindal,  in  which  Eustace  had  provided  himself 
with  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  poimds.  "  We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a 
man's  drowning  himself.  I  put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell.  '  Suppose, 
sir,'  said  I.  '  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  if  he  lives  a  few  days 
longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of  which  will 
be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  from  society.'  Johnson.  '  Then,  sir, 
let  him  go  abroad  to  a  distant  country;  let  him  go  to  some  place  where 
he  is  not  known.    Don't  let  him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he  is  known.' " 


67.— Page  242,  line  15. 

Dosed  toith  vile  drams  on  Stmdai/  lie  was  found, 

If ''  dosed  with,"  &c.  be  censured  as  low,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
original  for  something  still  lower;  and  if  any  reader  will  translate 
'•  Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,"  &c.  into  a  decent  couplet,  I  will  insert 
said  couplet  in  lien  of  the  present. 


THE  CUESE   OF   MINERYA. 


"  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 

Imniolat,  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  suniit." 

.T:,ieUl,  lib.  xii. 


INTRODUCTIOX  TO  THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA. 


Mr.  1Ioeiiox"se  relates  tliat,  during  a  ten  •weeks'  residence  at  Athens, 
Lord  Byron  and  himself  devoted  a  portion  of  every  day  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  relics  of  Grecian  art.  Full  of  classical  enthusiasm, 
and  feeling  how  much  the  locality  and  the  monuments  exalted  one 
another,  the  poet  was  indignant  at  the  spoliation  of  the  Parthenon.  In 
this  mood  he  gave  vent  at  Athens,  in  March,  ISU,  to  the  fierce  philippic 
on  Lord  Elgin,  Avhich  he  prepared  to  puhlish  on  his  return  to  England, 
and  suppressed  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  friends  of  his  victim.  Ila 
often  asserted  that  he  was  free  from  malice,  and  that  his  satires  wero 
the  product  of  a  momentary  spleen,  but  he  also  believed  that  they  had 
greater  spirit  than  all  the  rest  of  his  writiugs,  and  his  opinion  of  their 
vigour  induced  him  to  print  them  when  the  animosity  was  gone.  It  was 
easy  on  these  occasions  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  and  the  success  ot 
the  two  first  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  removed  much  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  to  Lord  Elgin  as  Lord  Elgin  had  done  to  the  Parthenon.  Th3 
poet  had  stumbled  upon  another  road  to  fame,  and  could  afford  to  b3 
generous,  or  more  correctly,  to  be  just.  The  marvels  of  sculpture  which 
Lord  Elgin  brought  from  Athens  were  wrested,  not  from  classic  Greece, 
but  from  barbarism  and  decay.  They  were  purchased  by  our  govern- 
ment in  1816  for  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  placed  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  will  prolong  the  evidence  of  Grecian  genius.  The 
first  authentic  edition  of  "  The  Curse  of  Minerva "  was  published  in 
182S,  but  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Byron's,  written  in  March,  1816,  he  speaks 
of  a  miserable  and  stolen  copy,  as  having  been  printed  in  a  Magazine. 
The  opening  paragraphs,  which  were  considered  by  some  of  his  friends 
the  finest  verses  he  composed  dui-ing  his  absence  from  England,  he  in- 
tended to  append,  under  the  title  of  a  ''Descriptive  Fragment,"  to  a 
future  edition  of  ''  Childe  Harold."'  He  changed  his  purpose,  and  a  little 
later  made  them  the  commencement  of  the  third  canto  of  "  The  Corsair." 
These  splendid  lines  are  pronounced  by  travellers  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  scene,  and  they  far  transcend  any  other  portion  of  "  The  Curse  of 
Minerva,"  which  contains,  however,  many  vigorous  couplets.  Next  in 
excellence  to  the  brilliant  beginning  is  the  concluding  paragraph,  which 
depicts  with  poetic  energy  the  possible  consequences  of  a  French  inva- 
sion of  our  shores.  The  pei-verse  pleasure  he  took  in  startling  the 
public  with  anti-patriotic  ebullitions,  could  alone  have  suggested  the 
wild  assertion  that  we  deserved  to  be  swept  by  the  whirlwind  we  had 
raised.  The  strife,  which  he  pretends  originated  with  England,  was 
kindled  by  the  guilty  ambition  of  France,  and  it  is  not  we  who  were 
answerable  for  the  miseries  of  wars  which  we  waged  in  defence  of  o^^r- 
selves  and  our  allies. 


THE   CUESE   OE   AIINEIIVA, 


ATUii.NS:  Catuchin  Convent,  il/are/t  1/,  ISll. 

Slow  siuks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 

N'ot;  as  in  northern  climes^  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  txnclouded  blaze  of  living  light  ; 

O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  tlu'ows, 

Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows; 

On  old  JEgina's  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  fast,  the  movmtain-shadows  kiss 

Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquerd  Salamis  ! 

Their  azure  arches  thror.gli  the  long  expanse, 

I\rorc  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

INIark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  licaven ; 

Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  liis  Delphiaza  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  lie  cast 
When,  Athens  !  here  thy  wisest  look'd  liis  last. 
How  Avatch'd  tliy  better  sons  liis  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  tlieir  murder'd  sage's^  latest  day  ! 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill. 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still  ; 
]5ut  sad  liis  light  to  agonising  eyes, 
And  dark  tlie  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes; 
Gloom  o'er  tlie  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  poui, 
The  land  where  Plrocbus  never  frown'd  before 
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But  ere  lie  sunk  below  Citherou's  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff  d — the  spirit  fled; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scoru'd  to  fear  or  fly, 
"Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo  !  from  high  Hj-mettus  to  the  plain 
The  qnceu  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign  j^ 
Xo  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fi^ir  face,  or  girds  her  glowing  form. 
"With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play. 
There  the  white  cohunn  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
i\nd  briglit  around,  ^^dth  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide, 
"Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  Ins  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque. 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,^ 
And  sad  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane,  yon  solitary  palm  ; 
All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye  ; 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by.* 

Again  the  ^Egean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  vrar: 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  imfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane, 
I  mark'd  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main, 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore. 
Whose  arts  and  aiTas  but  li%  e  in  poets'  lore ; 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  turn'd  to  scan. 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
Tiie  past  returu'd,  the  i)resent  seem'd  to  cease. 
And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece  ! 

Hours  roll'd  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky  ; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish'd  god  : 
But  chiefly,  Pallas  !  thine,  when  Hecate's  glarf^, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 
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O'er  the  cliill  marble,  where  the  stai^tling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  lo  !  a  giant  form  before  me  strode, 
And  Pallas  hail'd  me  in  her  own  abode  ! 

Yes,  'twas  Minerva's  self;  but,  ah  !  how  changed, 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged  ! 
Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command. 
Her  form  appear'd  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand : 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  aegis  bore  no  Gorgon  now  ; 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shaftless  e'en  to  mortal  glance; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to  clasp, 
Shnink  from  her  touch,  and  wither"d  in  her  grasp ; 
And,  ah  !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye ; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow. 
And  mourn'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  woe  ! 

"  Mortal !  " — 'twas  thus  she  spake — "  that  blush  of  shame 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 
Now  honour'd  less  by  all,  and  least  hy  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 
Seek'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  ? — look  around. 
Lo  !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 
'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth, 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both.-^ 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane  ; 
Ixecount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain : 
IVicse  Cecrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adoru'd,*"' 
That  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science  mourn'd. 
What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest — 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  di<l  the  rest. 
That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came, 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name:  ^ 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 
Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds  ! 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  lionour  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer: 
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Ai-ms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 
But  basel}'  stole  what  less  barbarians  ■won. 
So  v.-heu  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 
iSText  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last: 
Fiesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own, 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  cross'd: 
►See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost  ! 
Another  name  with  his  pollutes  my  shrine : 
Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine  ! 
Sime  retribution  stiil  might  Pallas  claim, 
^Vhcn  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame."  ^ 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  replj', 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 
"Daughter  of  Jove  !  in  Britain's  uijured  name, 
A  true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 
Frown  not  on  England ;  England  owns  him  not : 
Athena,  no  !  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot, 
Ask'st  thou  the  difiereuce  ?     From  fair  Phyles'  towers 
Survey  Boeotia ; — Caledonia's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land  ^ 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command ; 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  confined 
To  stern  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind  ; 
"^^"hose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth, 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth; 
Each  genial  influence  nurtiu'ed  to  resist : 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  eveiy  drizzly  brain, 
Till,  burst  at  length,  each  wat'ry  head  o'erflows, 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 
Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  childi'cn  far  and  wide: 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  every  where  but  north. 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 
And  thus — accursed  be  the  day  and  year  ! 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  vrorth, 
As  dull  BcDotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth ; 
So  may  her  few,  the  letter'd  and  the  brave, 
Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victoi-s  of  the  grave. 
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Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  laud, 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand; 
As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place, 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  -^n-etched  race." 

"Mortal !  "  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  "once  more 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore. 
Though  fallen,  alas  !  this  veugeance  yet  is  mine, 
To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine. 
Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  stern  behest ; 
Heai'  and  believe,  for  time  will  tell  the  rest. 

"  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light, — on  him  and  all  his  seed  : 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fii-o, 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  she  : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgi-ace. 
Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  race  : 
Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  liim  prate, 
And  Folly's  praise  repay  for  "Wisdom's  hate  ; 
Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell, 
"Whose  noJ)lest,  native  gusto  is — to  sell  : 
To  sell,  and  make — may  shame  record  the  day  !-- 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey. 
Meantime,  the  fiatteiing,  feeble  dotard,  "West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best, 
"With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er, 
And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.'*^ 
Be  all  the  bruisers  cull'd  from  all  St.  Giles'. 
That  art  and  nature  mny  compare  their  styles , 
^^^lile  brawny  bnites  in  stupid  wonder  stare, 
And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  '  stone  shop '  there.^^ 
Round  the  throngd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs  creep 
To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 
"While  many  a  lan,guid  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 
On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye; 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb ; 
Mourns  o'er  the  ditierence  of  now  and  then  ; 
Exclaims,  'These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men  !' 
Draws  slight  comparisons  of  tliese  with  tliosc, 
And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux. 
"WTicn  shall  a  modern  maid  have  swains  like  these  ! 
Alas  !  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules  ! 
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And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 

Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view. 

In  silent  indignation  mix'd  with  grief. 

Admires  the  plunder,  but  abliors  the  thief. 

Oh,  loath'd  in  hfe,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust, 

May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust ! 

Liuk'd  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome. 

Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb, 

And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin  shine 

In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line ; 

Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accurs'd, 

Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first. 

*'  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 
Fix'd  statiae  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn  ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait, 
But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate  : 
Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic — blazing  from  afar. 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war.^- 
Xot  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid,        ^ 
Or  break  the  compact  which  hei'self  had  made  ; 
Far  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithless  field 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield ; 
A  fatal  gift  that  turn'd  your  friends  to  stone, 
And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

"  Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base ; 
Lo  I  there  liebelliou  rears  her  ghastly  head, 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  purpui-eal  flood, 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 
So  may  ye  perish  ! — Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

"  Look  on  your  Spain  ! — she  chvsps  the  hand  she  hates. 
But  boldly  clasps,  and  thinists  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa  !  thou  canst  tell 
Who?e  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 
But  Lu.sitania,  kind  and  dear  ally. 
Can  spare  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 
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Oh  glorious  field  !  by  Famine  fiercely  won, 
The  Ganl  reth-es  for  once,  and  all  is  done  ! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat  ] 

"  Look  last  at  home — ye  love  not  to  look  there  ; 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair  : 
Your  city  saddens  :  loud  thougli  Revel  howls, 
Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft ; 
No  misers  tremble  when  there's  nothing  left. 
*  Blest  paper  credit ; '  ^^  who  shall  dare  to  sing? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Yet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear, 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain'd  to  hear; 
But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state, 
Ou  Pallas  calls, — but  calls,  alas  I  too  late : 
Then  raves  for  *  * ;  to  that  Mentor  bends, 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 
Him  senates  hcai',  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  'log.' 
Thus  hail'd  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod, 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

"  Now  fiire  ye  well !  enjoy  your  little  hour  ; 
Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power ; 
Gloss  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme; 
Your  strength  a  name,  your  bloated  wealth  a  dream. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 
And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind.'^ 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far. 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away ; 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumbcr'd  shores  : 
The  star\-ed  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom, 
And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  coming  doom. 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinkiiig  state 
Sliow  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight. 
Vain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once  command ; 
E'en  factions  cease  to  charm  a  factious  land  : 
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Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle, 

And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

*"Tis  done,  'tis  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain; 
Th.c  Furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign: 
Wide  o'er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains. 
And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains. 
The  banner'd  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  files. 
O'er  whose  gay  trappings  stern  Bellona  smiles ; 
The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 
That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come  ; 
The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call, 
The  glorious  deatli  that  consecrates  his  fall. 
Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms, 
And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 
But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught, 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought : 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight, 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight. 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won, 
Though  drench'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun : 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name  ; 
The  slaughter'd  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame, 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap'd  field, 
ni  suit  with  souls  at  home,  vmtaiight  to  yield. 
Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
'Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town  ? 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames  ? 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion  !  for  the  torch  was  thine 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine : 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast, 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  thern  most. 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life. 
And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regrets,  the  strife." 
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1.— Page  261,  line  22. 
That  closed  their  mnrder\l  sage's  latest  day  ! 

Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset  (the  hour  of 
execution),  uotwithstaudiug  the  entreaties  of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the 
sun  went  down. 

2.— Page  262,  line  6. 

The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reigji; 

The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own  country ;  the 
days  in  winter  are  longer,  hut  in  summer  of  less  duration. 

3.— Page  262,  line  16. 
Tlie  gleaming  turret  of  the  gag  JciosJc, 

The  kiosk  is  a  Tui'kish  summer-house ;  the  palm  is  without  the  pre- 
sent walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Theseus,  between  which 
and  the  tree  the  wall  intei-venes.  Ccphisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty, 
and  Ilissus  has  no  stream  at  all. 

4.— Page  262,  line  20. 
And  dull  were  his  thatpass'd  them  heedless  hg. 

[The  Temple  of  Theseus  is  the  most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the 
wiirld.  In  this  fabric,  the  most  enduring  stability,  and  a  simplicity  of 
design  peculiarly  striking,  are  united  with  the  highest  elegance  and 
accuracy  of  workmaiiship. — Hobhouse.] 

5.— Page  263,  line  30. 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both, 
[In  the  original  MS. — 

"Ah,  Athens!  scarce  escaped  from  Turk  and  Goth. 
Hell  sends  a  paltiy  Scotchman  worse  than  both."] 

6.— Page  263,  line  33. 
These  Cecrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adorn\l, 

Tliis  is  spoken  of  the  city  in  general,  and  not  of  the  Acropolis  In 
particular.  Tlio  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  by  sonic  supposed  the 
J'antheon,  was  finislicd  by  Hadrian;  sixteen  columns  arc  standing,  of 
tlie  must  boautiful  marble  and  architecture.  * 
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7.-Page263,  lineSS. 
Tfie  hisuUed  wall  sustains  his  hated  name  : 
[On  the  original  MS.  is  written— 

"  Aspice  qiios  Pallas  Scoto  concedit  honores 
Infra  stat  nomen— facta  suprtique  vide.'] 

S.— Page  264,  line  12. 
When  Vtrnis  half  avenged  Minerva^  s  shame.'' 

His  lordship's  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer  bears  it,  are  carved 
conspicuously  on  the  Partlienon;  above,  in  a  part  not  far  distant,  are  the 
torn  remnants  of  tlie  basso-relievo.s,  destroyed  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
remove  them.  [In  anotlier  place  there  was  deeply  cat  in  a  plaster  wall 
the  words— 

'■QCOD  XON  FECKRUXT  GOTI, 
Hoc  FECEEUST  SCOTI."] 

9.— Page  264,  line  21. 

And  well  I  hwv:  v:ithiii  that  bastard  land 
"  Irish  bastards,"  according  to  Sir  Callaghan  O'Brallaghan. 

10.  -Page  2G5,  line  26. 
And  on:  n  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore. 

ilr.  West,  on  seeing  tlie  "  Elgin  Collection,"  (I  suppose  we  shall  hear 
of  the  "  Abershaw '"  and  '•  Jack  Shephard  "  collection)  declared  himself 
"  a  mere  tyro ''  in  art. 

11.— Page  2G5,  line  30. 
And  marvel  at  his  lo>-dship's  '  stone  shop '  there. 

Poor  Crib  was  sadly  puzzled  when  the  marbles  were  first  exhibited  at 
Elgin  House  ;  he  asked  if  it  was  not  "  a  stone  shop  ? '' — He  was  right ; 
it  is  a  shop. 

12.— Page  266,  line  20. 
Yonr  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidio\is  toar. 
[The  afi"air  of  Copenhagen.] 

13.— Page  267,  line  11. 

'  Ulest  pap:r  credit;  '  icho  shall  dare  to  sing  ? 

"  Pdest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply, 
That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to'  fly."-  Pope. 

14.— Page  267,  line  30. 
And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind. 
The  Deal  and  Dover  trafiickers  in  specie. 


THE  WALTZ: 


AN    APOSTROPHIC    HYMN. 


"Qualis  in  Eurotae  ripis,  autperjuga  Cyntlii, 
Exercet  Diana  choros."— Virgil. 

'  Such  ou  Eurota's  banks,  or  Cynthia's  height, 
Diana  seems  :  and  so  she  charms  the  sight. 
When  in  the  dance  tlie  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs, and  overtops  their  heads." 

DllIDE^i's  VlBOIt. 


TO   THE  PUBLISHER. 
Sir,  ~~^*~ 

I  am  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county.  I  niiglit 
have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain  borough ;  having 
had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as  General  T.  at  the  genei-al 
election  in  1812.*  But  I  was  all  for  domestic  happiness;  as, 
fifteen  years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle- 
aged  maid  of  honour.  We  lived  happily  at  Hornem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by  the  Countess 
of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my  spouse)  to  pass  the 
winter  in  town.  Thinking  no  harm,  and  our  girls  being 
come  to  a  marriageable  (or,  as  they  call  it,  marhefxtUe)  age,  and 
having  besides  a  Chancery  suit  inveterately  entailed  upon  the 
family  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot, — of  which,  by 
the  by,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed  in  less  than  a  week, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  second-hand  barouche,  of  Avhich  I 
might  mount  the  box,  Mrs.  H.  says,  if  I  could  drive,  but  never 
see  the  inside — that  place  being  i-eserved  for  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  opera-knight. 
Hearing  great  praises  of  Mrs.  H.'s  dancing  (she  was  famous 
for  birthnight  minuets  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century), 
I  unbooted,  and  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Countess's,  expecting 
to  see  a  country  dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillons,  reels,  and  all 
the  old  paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  But,  judge  of  my  surprise, 
on  arriving,  to  sec  poor  dear  Mrs.  Hornem  with  her  arms  half 

*  dtalc  of  the  poll  (liist  day)  5. 
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round  the  loius  of  a  huge  hussar-looking  geutleniau  I  never 
set  eyes  ou  before ;  and  his,  to  say  truth,  rather  more  than 

half  round  her  waist,  turning  round,  and  round,  to  a  d d 

see-saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me  of  the 
"  Black  Joke,"  only  more  "  afftttuoso"  till  it  made  me  quite 
giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not  so.  By-and-by  they 
stopped  a  bit,  and  I  thought  they  would  sit  or  fall  down  : 
— but  no ;  with  Mrs.  H's  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  quani 
famiUariter,"  *  (as  Terence  said,  Avhen  I  was  at  school,)  they 
walked  aboiit  a  minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock- 
chafers spitted  on  tlio  same  bodkin.  I  asked  what  all  this 
meant,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child  no  older  than  our 
"Wilhelmina  (a  name  I  never  heard  but  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  though  her  mother  would  call  her  after  the 
Princess  of  Swappenbach,)  said,  "  Lord  !  Mr,  Hornem,  can't 
you  see  they're  valtzing  V  or  waltzing  (I  forget  which) ;  ond 
then  up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they 
went,  and  roimd-aboutcd  it  till  supper-time.  Kow,  that  I 
know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  things,  and  so  does  ]\[rs.  H. 
(though  I  have  broken  my  shins,  and  four  times  overturned 
!Mi's,  Hornem's  maid,  in  practising  the  preliminaiy  steps  in  a 
morning).  Indeed,  so  much  do  I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn 
fur  rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and 
songs  in  honour  of  all  the  victories,  (but  till  lately  I  have  had 
little  practice  in  that  way),  I  sat  down,  and  with  the  aid  of 
"William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  and  a  few  hints  from  Dr.  Busby, 
(whose  recitations  I  attend,  and  am  monstrous  fond  of 
Master  Busby's  manner  of  delivering  his  father's  late  sue- 

*  3Iy  Latin  is  all  forgotten,  if  a  man  can  be  said  to  liare  forgotten 
v.liat  he  never  remembered;  but  1  bought  my  title-page  motto  of  a 
Catholic  priest  for  a  three-shilling  bank  token,  after  much  haggling  for 
the  even  sixpence.  I  grudged  the  money  to  a  papist,  being  all  for  the 
memory  of  Perceval  and  "  No  popery,"  and  quite  regretting  the  dowTifall 
of  the  pope,  because  we  can't  burn  him  any  more. 
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cessful  "  Druiy  Lane  Address,") *  I  composed  tlie  following 
hymn,  wherewitlial  to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the 
public;  whom,  nevertheless,  I  heartily  despise,  as  well  as 
the  critics. 

I  ani;  Sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

HORACE  HORNEM. 

*  fgee  "Kojected  Addresses."] 
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INTEODUCTION   TO   THE  WALTZ. 


Lord  Byrox  ttrotc  to  Mr.  MuiTay  from  Cheltciiluim  in  October,  1812, 
that  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  a  poem  on  "Waltzing  -which  he  had 
just  composed  in  the  old  style  of"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers." 
It  was  a  condition  of  the  gift  that  it  should  be  brought  out  anonymously, 
and  when,  on  its  appearance  iu  the  spring  of  1813,  it  was  unfavourably 
received,  he  was  anxious  to  disclaim  it  altogetlier.  "  I  hear,"  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Murray,  "  that  a  certain  malicious  publication  on  Waltzing  is 
attributed  to  me.  This  report  I  suppose  you  will  take  care  to  contradict, 
as  the  author,  I  am  sure,  will  not  like  that  I  sliould  wear  his  cap  and 
bells."  Dancing  appears  to  be  an  instinct  witli  man;  for  there  is  not, 
we  believe,  a  single  tribe  of  savages  who  are  destitute  of  the  accom- 
plishment. Art  first  produces  elegance,  and  tlien  destroys  it.  'When 
the  limits  of  graceful  movement  have  been  attained,  public  perfonners 
aspire  to  feats  of  unnatural  difliculty,  and  in  private  life  the  passion  for 
novelty  is  no  less  fatal  to  the  perpetuation  of  refinement.  To  the  rest- 
lessness, which  prefers  a  change  for  the  worse  to  a  monotony  of  ex- 
cellence, we  owe  the  reign  of  the  AValtz,  which  is  among  the  least 
natural,  the  least  graceful,  and  the  least  social  of  dances.  The  amuse- 
ment, in  all  its  fonns,  must  often  have  awakened  painful  reflections  in 
Lord  Byron.  Once,  while  on  the  committee  of  Druiy  Lane  Theatre,  he 
had  to  ai'bitrate  in  a  dispute  between  tlie  ballet-master  and  a  performer. 
"  If  you  had  come  a  minute  sooner,"  said  Lord  Byron  to  3Ir.  James 
Smith,  who  entered  the  green-room  immediately  aftei-wards,  "  you  would 
have  heard  a  curious  matter  decided  on  by  me  :  a  question  of  tlancing  I 
— by  7ne,"  (looking  down  at  his  lame  limb)  "  whom  Nature  from  my 
birth  has  prohibited  from  taking  a  single  step."  His  countenance  fell 
■when  he  had  uttered  the  words,  as  if  embarrassed  by  the  inadvertent 
betrayal  of  feelings  he  would  have  wislied  to  conceal.  Excluded  from 
the  dance,  he  was  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  to  trip  up  the  dancers,  and 
hence  probably  the  present  poem.  Moore  speaks  of  it  as  "full  of  very 
lively  satire,"  which  is  liighcr  praise  than  most  will  tliink  it  deserves. 
Lord  Bj-rou  had  not  yet  hit  upon  that  vein  of  felicitous  sarcasm  which 
flows  stinging  and  sparkling  through  his  later  works.  The  strokes  of 
satire  in  "  The  AValtz  "  liave  little  of  the  energy  of  invective  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  the  airiness  of  ridicule  on  the  other.  A  stronger  objection  is 
that,  under  the  guise  of  "moralising  his  song,"  many  of  the  lines  ex- 
emplify the  indelicacy  they  condemn.  Tlie  charge  applies  to  almost 
every  satirist,  from  tlie  great  Roman  models,  Juvenal  and  Horace,  down 
to  tlieir  latest  imitators  in  modern  times.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  their 
zeal  to  put  Vice  to  shame,  they  had  forgotten  the  decorum  which  was 
due  to  Virtue. 
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Muse  of  the  many-twinkling  feet  I  ^  whose  charms 

Are  now  extended  np  from  legs  to  arms; 

Terpsichore  ! — too  long  misdeem'd  a  maid — 

Reproachful  term — bestow'd  but  to  upbraid — 

Henceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine, 

The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude: 

Mock'd,  yet  triumphant ;  sneer'd  at,  unsubdued  ; 

Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 

If  but  thy  co;"(ts  are  reasouabl}-  high ; 

Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  shield  ; 

Dance  forth — sans  armour  thou  shalt  take  the  field, 

Aufl  own — impregnable  to  most  fissaults, 

Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  "  Waltz." 

Hail,  nimble  nymph !  to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
The  whisker'd  votary  of  waltz  and  war, 
His  niglit  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots  ; 
A  sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes: 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  waltz  ! — beneath  whose  banners 
A  modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners  ; 
On  Hounslow's  heath  to  rival  Wellesley's-  fame, 
Cock'd,  fired,  and  miss'd  his  man — but  gain'd  his  aim. 
Hail,  moving  muse  !  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  T>ids  us  take  the  rest. 
Oh  !  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitz, 
The  latter's  loyaltj'',  the  former's  wits. 
To  "  energise  the  object  I  pixrsue,"-' 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due ! 

Imperial  "Waltz  !  imported  from  the  Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wiuc\ 
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Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteeni'd  than  thee  ; 
In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart : 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany  !  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 
As  heaven-born  Pitt  can  testify  below, 
Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 
And  only  left  us  thy  d — d  debts  and  dances  ! 
Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft, 
AVe  bless  thee  still — for  George  the  Third  is  left ! 
Of  kings  the  best — and  last,  not  least  in  worth. 
For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth, 
To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene, 
"Who  owe  us  millions — don't  Ave  owe  the  queen] 
To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  1 
So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides ; 
"Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood. 
Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud  : 
AVho  sent  us — so  be  pardou'd  all  her  foults — 
A  dozen  dukes,  some  kings,  a  queen — and  "Waltz. 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet. 
Though  now  trausferr'd  to  Buonaparte's  "  fiat  !" 
Back  to  my  theme— 0  Muse  of  motion !  say. 
How  first  to  Albion  found  tliy  Waltz  her  way  ] 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales. 
From  Hamburg's  port  (white  Hamburg  yet  had  mails), 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame — compellVl  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg — was  chill'd  to  sleep  ; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign'd  arise, 
Heligoland  !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies  ; 
AVhile  unburnt  Moscow*  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Xor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend, 
She  came — "Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  g-azettes ; 
Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  despatch, 
"Which  ''Mouiteiu' "  nor  " ^[orning  Post "  can  match  : 
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And — almost  cmsli'd  beneath  the  glorious  nev^'s — 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's  ; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs  ; 
Meiuer's  four  volumes  upon  womankind. 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind  ; 
Bninck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it. 
Of  Heyne,  such  as  shoiild  not  sink  the  packet. 

Fraught  with  this  cargo — and  her  fairest  fx-eight, 
Delightful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vessel  reach'd  the  genial  strand, 
And  round  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 
His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark ; 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought  ; 
Not  soft  Herodias,  Avhen,  with  winning  tread, 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Display'd  so  much  of  Icr/,  or  more  of  iieclc, 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  "Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  t\\arliug  to  a  Saxon  tune  ! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years  !  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse ; 
To  you  of  nine  years  less,  who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  slndl  wear, 
"With  added  ornaments  around  them  roll'd 
Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold  ; 
To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  tlic  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's  inatch ; 
To  you,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  accords — 
Ahrays  the  ladies,  and  somt times  their  lords ; 
To  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 
Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a  week ; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavours  guide, 
To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride ; — 
To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came, 
And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Waltz  ! — to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon. 
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Scotch  reels,  avauiit  I  and  couutry-dance  forego 

Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe  I 

Waltz — Waltz  alone— both  legs  and  arms  demands, 

Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  lier  hands  ; 

Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 

"Where  ne'er  before — but — pray  "  put  out  the  light." 

Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 

Shines  much  too  fiw — or  I  am  much  too  near; 

And  true,  though  strange — Waltz  whispers  this  remark, 

"  !My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dai'k !  " 

But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 

And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  AValtz. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time  ! 
Ye  quarto's  publish'd  \ipou  every  clime  ! 
0  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  roimd, 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound; 
Can  Egj'pt's  Almas  ^ — tantalising  gi-oup — 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop — 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn 
AViih  Waltz  compare,  or  after  "Waltz  be  bornj  i 
Ah,  no  !  from  "Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  "Waltz." 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yor\ 
With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  before.' — 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive  ! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host, 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 
Xo  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  Cjuake  ; 
No  stiiF-starched  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache  ; 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,''  women  in  their  shape ;) 
Xo  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press'd, 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd  ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts. 
Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial  "  "iValtz."' 

Seductive  Waltz  I — though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter's  self  proclaim'd  thee  half  a  whore ; 
Werter — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined. 
Yet  -warm,  not  wanton;  dazzled,  but  not  blind — 
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Tliougli  gentle  Qenlis,  in  Ler  strife  witli  Stacl, 
Would  even  proscribe  thee  fi'oni  a  Paris  ball: 
The  fashion  hails — from  conntesses  to  queens, 
And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes  : 
AVide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  least  our  heads  ; 
"With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 
And  cockney's  practise  what  \\\ej  can't  pronounce. 
Gods  !  how  the  glorious  theme  ixiy  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  "  \\ix\iz !  ' 

Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  clthut ; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new; ' 
New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards ; 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards  ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for  bread  ; 
New  coins  (most  new)^  to  follow  those  that  fled  ; 
New  victories — nor  can  Ave  prize  them  less, 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success ; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  most  survivors  enxj  those  who  fell; 
New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  'tis  true, 
Though  they  be  ohi,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancient  tricks),^ 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broomsticks,  all  new  sticks 
With  vests  or  ribands — deck'd  alike  in  hue. 
New  troopers  strut,  new^  turncoats  blush  in  blue : 

So  saith  the  muse :  my ,'"  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign  ; 
Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such  ; 
Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  mudi  ; 
.Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 
The  ball  begins — the  honours  of  the  house 
First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 
Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene — 
With  Kent's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Gloster's  mitn, 
Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 
Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 
From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free, 
That  spot  where  hearts"  were  once  supposed  to  be; 
Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist. 
The  strapgest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced , 
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The  lady's  iu  I'eturn  may  grasp  as  much 
As  prmcely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 
Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 
One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip  ; 
The  other  to  tlie  shoulder  no  less  royal 
Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal ! 
Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand, 
The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 
And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 
The  Earl  of— Asterisk — and  Lady — Blank  ; 
Sir — Such-a-one — with  those  of  fashion's  host, 
For  whose  blest  surnames — vide  "  Morning  Post." 
(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late. 
Search  Doctors'  Commons  six  months  from  my  date)— 
Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow, 
The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 
Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 
If  '-nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work?"  ^- 
True,  honest  Mirza  ! — you  may  trust  my  rhyme- 
Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time ; 
The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man. 
In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

0  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,  and  many  more  ! 
And  thou,  my  prince  I  w^hose  sovereign  taste  and  will 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still ! 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury  !  whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night. 
Pronounce — if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this ; 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 
Flush  in  tbe  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes  ; 
Piush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 
With  half  told  wish,  and  ill-dissembled  flame. 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast — 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  ? 

But  ye — who  never  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought  ; 
"Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap. 
Say — would  you  make  those  beauties  quite  so  cheap  ? 
Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied. 
Round  the  sliglit  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  side, 
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Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  ? 
At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign, 
To  press  the  hand  so  pvess'd  by  none  bvit  thine ; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret ; 
Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint, 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch— to  taint ; 
If  such  thou  lovest — love  her  then  no  more, 
Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a  score  ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  Waltz  !  and  dare  I  thus  blaspheme  ] 
Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 
Terpsichore  forgive  ! — at  every  ball 
My  Avife  noio  waltzes — and  my  daughters  sliall ; 
My  son — (or  stop — 'tis  needless  to  inqiiire — 
These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire ; 
Some  ages  hence  our  gcnealogic  tree 
Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  him  as  me) — 
Waltzing  sliall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends, 
Grandsons  for  me — in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 
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1.— Page  277,  line  1, 

Must  of  iJie  many-tifinhling  feet !  vhose  cTiorms 
"Gi.AXCE  their  many-tn'in'kling  feet.'"— Gray 

2.— Page  277.  line  21. 

On  Hounslow's  heath  to  rival  Welleslei/'s/am'', 

To  rival  Lord  Wellesley's,  or  his  nephew  s,  as  the  reader  pleases  : — 
the  one  gained  a  pretty  woman,  wliom  he  deserved,  bv  iighting  f.>r;  and 
the  other  has  been  tighting  in  the  Peninsula  many  a  long  day,  "  by 
Shrert-sbury  clock,"  without  gaining  anything  in  that  country  but  the 
title  of  ■'  the  Groat  Lord,'"  and  "  the  Lord  ;"  whicli  savours  of  profauaiion, 
having  been  hitherto  applied  only  to  that  Being  to  whom  "  Te  Deums  "  for 
carnage  are  the  rankest  blasphemy. — It  is  to  be  presumed  the  general 
will  one  day  return  to  his  Sabine  farm :  there 

"  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Almost  as  qukklij  as  he  conquer'd  Spain  !  " 

The  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in  a  summer;  we  do 
more— we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and  lose  them  in  a  sliorter  season. 
If  tlie  "  great  Lord's  "  Cinciunatinn  progress  in  agriculture  be  no  speedier 
than  the  proportional  average  of  time  in  Pope's  cuplet,  it  will,  according 
to  the  farmer's  proverb,  be  "  ploughing  with  dogs." 

By-the-by — one  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles  is  forgotten — it 
is.  bowever.  worth  remembering — "  Salvador  del  mundo  !  "  credite,  posteri! 
If  this  be  the  appellation  annexed  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to 
tlie  name  of  a  iivm  who  lias  rot  yet  saved  tliem — cpiery — are  they  worth 
saving,  even  in  tliis  world?  for,"according  to  the  mildest  modifications 
of  any  Cliristian  creed,  those  thvee  words  make  the  odds  much  against 
them'in  the  next—"  Saviour  of  the  world,"  quotha  ! — it  were  to  be  wished 
that  l\e,  or  any  one  else,  could  save  a  corner  ot  it — his  country.  Yet  tliis 
stupid  misnomer,  although  it  shows  the  near  connection  between  super- 
stition and  impiety,  so  far  has  its  use,  that  it  proves  there  can  be  little 
to  dread  from  those  (Catholics  (inquisitorial  Catholics  too)  who  can  confer 
such  an  appellation  oa  a  Protestant.    I  suppose  next  year  he  will  be 
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entitled  the  '•  Viryiii  Mary:"  if  so,  Lord  George  Gordon  himself  would 
hare  nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our  Lady  of  Babylon. 


3.— Page  277,  line  27. 
To  "  energise  the  object  I  pursue,^' 

[Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee  was  one 
by  Dr.  Busby,  which  began  by  asking — 

"  "When  energising  objects  men  pursue, 
"What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do? "] 

4.— Page  278,  line  35. 

While  unhurnt  ifoscow  yet  had  neics  to  semi, 

The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  be  sufficiently  coni- 
nicnded^nor  subscribed  for.  Amongst  other  details  omitted  in  the 
various  despatches  of  our  eloquent  ambassador,  he  did  not  state  (being 

too  much  occupied  with  the  exploits  of  Colonel  C ,  in  swimming 

rivci's  frozen,  and  galloping  over  roads  impassable,)  tliat  one  entire 
province  perished  by  famine  in  the  most  melancholy  manner,  as  follows : 
— In  General  Kostopchin's  consummate  conflagration,  the  consumption  of 
tallow  and  train  oil  was  so  great,  that  the  market  was  inadequate  to  the 
demand  :  and  thus  one  lunidred  and  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were 
starved  to  death,  bj'  being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet!  the  lamplighters 
of  London  have  since  subscribed  a  pint  (of  oil)  a  piece,  and  the  tallow- 
chandlers  have  unanimously  voted  a  quantity  of  best  moulds  (four 
to  the  pound),  to  the  relief  of  the  surviving  Scythians; — the  scarcity  will 
soon,  by  such  exertions,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  qitaliti/  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said,  in  return, 
tliat  the  untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sixty  thousand  beeves  for  a 
day's  meal  to  our  suffering  manufacturers. 


5.— Page  280,  line  17. 
Can  EijjpCs  Almas — tantalising  group — 
Dancing  girls— who  do  for  hire  what  "Waltz  doth  gratis. 

6.— Page  280,  line  32. 

Goats  in  their  visage,  women  in  their  shape  ; 

It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  B.aussii-re's  time,  of  the 
"Sieur  de  la  Croix,"  that  there  bo  "no  whiskers;"  but  how  far  these 
are  indications  of  valour  in  the  field,  or  e'sewhere,  may  still  he  question- 
able. :Much  may  be,  and  hatli  been,  avouched  on  botli  sides.  In  the 
olden  time  philosophers  had  whiskers,  and  soldiers  none — Scipio  himself 
was  shaven— Hannibal  thouglit  his  one  eye  haiidsouic  enougli  witliont  a 
lieard  ;  but  Adrian,  tlie  emperor,  wore  a  Ijeard  (having  warts  on  his 
chin,  whicli  neither  tlie  Empress  Sabina  nor  even  the  courtiers  ro'iM 
.nliide)— 'I'ureune  had  whiskers,  Marlborough  none-Biionapartt;  i.s  un- 
whiskcred,  the  Ilegent  whiskered;  "urgai"  greatness  of   mind   and 
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■whiskers  nifty  or  may  not  go  together;  hut  certainly  tlie  different 
occurrences,  since  the  growth  of  the  last  mentioned,  go  further  in  behalf 
of  wliiskers  than  the  anathema  of  Anselm  did  ago.insl  long  hair  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. — Formerly,  red  was  a  favourite  colour.  See  Lodowick 
ll.irrcy's  comedy  of  Kam  Alley,  1661;  Act  I.  Scene  I. 

"  Taffeta.  Now  for  a  wager— "What  coloured  beard  comes  next  by  the 
window  ? 

"  Adrinna,    A  black  man's,  I  think. 

"  Taffeta.    I  think  not  so  :  I  think  a  red,  for  that  is  most  in  fashion." 

There  is  "  notliing  ncAv  under  the  sun  ;"  but  red,  then  a  favourite,  has 
now  subsided  into  &  favourite  s  colour. 


7.-Page2Sl,  line  12. 

The  court,  the  Begent,  like  herself  were  new  ; 

An  anachronism— Waltz  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  are  before  said 
to  have  opened  the  ball  together ;  the  bard  means  (if  he  means  any  tiling,) 
Waltz  was  not  so  much  in  vogue  till  the  Kegent  attained  the  acme  of 
his  popularity.  Waltz,  the  comet,  whiskers,  and  the  new  government, 
illuminated  heaven  and  earth,  in  all  their  gloiy,  much  about  the  same 
time  :  of  these  the  comet  only  has  disappeared;  the  other  three  continue 
to  astonish  us  still.— Prfnier's  Devil. 


S.— Page  281,  line  16. 

Kev)  coiiis  (most  nev.-)  to  follow  those  that  fled, 

Amongst  others  a  new  ninepence — a  creditable  coin  noAV  forthcoming, 
worth  a  jiound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairest  calculation. 


9.  -Page  281,  line  23. 
Each  new,  quite  neic — {except  some  ancient  tricJ^s) 

"  Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  viight !  "  AYho  does  not  remem- 
ber the  "delicate  investigation"  in  the  "  Merry  AVives  of  Windsor?" — 

''Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near;  if  I  suspect  "without  cause,  why  then 
make  sport  at  me;  then  let  me  he  your  jest;  I  deserve  it.  How  now? 
whither  l)car  you  this  ? 

*•  Mrs.  Ford.  What  liave  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it?— you  were 
best  meddle  with  buck-washing." 


10.— Page  281,  line  27. 

So  saith  the  muse  :  my ,  v:hat  say  you  9 

The  gentle,  or  ferocious,  reader  may  fill  up  tlie  blank  as  he  pleases— 
there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  Ids  service  (being  already  in  the 
Regent's):  it  would  not  be  fiiir  to  back  any  peculiar  initial  against  the 
alphabet,  as  every  month  will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the  sweep- 
stakes ;— a  distinguished  consonant  is  said  to  be  the  favourite,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  the  hnowing  ones. 
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11.— Page  281,  line  41. 

That  spot  where  hearts  were  once  supposed  to  he; 

"  We  have  clianged  all  that,"  says  the  Mock  Doctor — 'tis  all  gone — 
Asmodeus  kiioivs  where.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  importance  how 
women's  hearts  are  disposed  of;  they  have  nature's  privilege  to  dis- 
tribute them  as  absurdh"  as  possible.  But  there  are  also  some  men  witli 
hearts  so  thoroughly  bad,  as  to  remind  us  of  those  phenomena  often 
mentioned  in  natural  history;  viz.  a  mass  of  stlid  stone— only  to  be 
opened  by  force— and  when  divided,  you  discover  a  toad  in  the  centre, 
lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  venomous. 

12.— Page  282,  line  18. 

1/  "  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  xcork? 

In  Turkey  a  pertinent,  here  an  impei-tiuent  and  superfluous,  question 
—literally  put,  as  in  the  text,  by  a  Persian  to  Morier,  on  seeing  a  Waltz 
in  Pera. —  Vide  Morier's  Travels. 


ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 


'Expende  Annibalcm:— quot  libras  in  duce  siimmo 
Invenies?" — Juvenal,  Sat.  x* 

"  The  Emperor  Nepos  was  ackiiowledi;eil  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Italians, 
and  bj-  the  Provincials  of  Gaul;  his  moral  virtues,  and  military  talents,  were 
loudly  celebrated ;  and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  his  govem- 
meut  announced  in  prophetic  strains  the  restoration  of  public  felicity.  *  * 
By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a  few  years,  in  a  very 

amhij^uous  state,  between  an  Emperor  and  an  Exile,  till ."—Gibbon's 

Dcdine  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.,  p.  2C0.t 


♦  ["Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay. 

And  tell  Ijow  many  pounds  his  ashes  wei;ih." — Dbyuen 

Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to  wei^h  the  ashes  of  a  person  di-covercd 
a  lew  years  since  in  the  parish  of  Eccles.  Wonderful  to  relate,  he  found  the 
vi  bole  did  not  exceed  in  w  ei^'ht  one  ounce  and  a  half !  Alas  I  the  quot  libras 
itself  is  a  satirical  exaggeration.— Giffoud.] 

t  ["1  send  you  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which  you  will  find 
singularly  appropriate." — Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Murray,  April  12,  1S14.  ] 


INTRODUCTIOX  TO  THE  ODE  TO   NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE. 


Ox  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  1814,  Lord  Byn.n  nntt-ratod  the 
resolution  he  formed,  on  tho  publication  Of''  Tlie  Corsair,"  to  cease  from 
versifying  till  he  was  turned  of  thirty.  '•  Xo  more  rhyme  for— or  rather 
from— me.  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  the  stage,  and  henceforth  will 
moimtehank  it  no  longer."'  In  the  evening  came  the  news  of  the  abdi- 
cation of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  next  day  the  poet  violated  his  vow  by 
composing  this  Ode.  It  originally  consisted  of  only  eleven  stanzas,  and 
the  subsequent  additions,  which  were  requested  by  Mr.  Murray  to  avoid 
the  stamp  duty  then  imposed  on  a  siru/le  sheet,  are  of  an  inferior  cast. 
The  three  last  stanzas  were  never  printed  during  the  poet's  life.  "  I 
don't,-'  he  said,  "  like  them  at  all,  and  they  had  better  be  left  out.  The 
fact  is  I  can't  do  anything  I  am  asked  to  do,  however  gladly  I  rcould  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  my  interest  in  a  composition  goes  off."  "While 
refusing  in  the  face  of  his  total-abstinence  pledge  to  put  his  name  to  the 
Ode,  he  directed  ilr.  Murray  to  proclaim  openly  whose  it  Avas,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  incorporating  it  with  his  avowed  productions. 
"  Nothing,"  he  said,  "but  the  occasion  which  was  phi/dcallu  irresistible 
made  me  swerve ;  and  I  thought  an  anonyme  within  my  pact  with  the 
public."  He  was  prophetic  as  well  as  poetic  on  the  event.  "  I  shall 
think  higher  of  rhyme  and  reason,  and  very  humbly  of  your  heroic 
people,  till — Elba  become  a  volcano,  and  se/ids  Jiim  out  again.  I  can't  think 
it  all  over  yet."  Southey  confessed  that  there  was  in  the  "  Ode  to 
Napoleon,"  as  in  all  Lord  Byi-on's  poems,  great  spirit  and  originality, 
though  the  meaning  was  not  always  clearly  developed — which  is  strong 
praise  from  a  hostile  quarter,  however  inadequate  to  the  merits  of  a 
piece  that  contains  such  grand  and  energetic  stanzas.  Lord  Byron  once 
asked  Southey  in  conversation  if  he  did  not  think  Napoleon  a  great  man 
in  his  villany.  The  Laureate  replied,  "  No — that  he  was  a  Mica/i-minded 
villain,"  and  on  the  publication  of  the  Ode  he  exclaimed  that  Lord  Bynm 
liad  come  round  to  this  opinion.  "With  Southey's  conception  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  can  see  no  ground 
for  his  imputing  a  change  of  sentiment  to  Lord  Byron,  who  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  consistent  with  himself.  To  say  that  a  person  is  a  great 
man,  and  a  villain,  can  only  signify  that  he  is  intellectually  great,  and 
moral'y  the  reverse — an  estimate  confinned  and  not  contradicted  by  the 
Ode.  The  main  objection  to  the  poet's  doctrine  is  that  jT.  .*Jopts  an 
imworthy  standard  of  heroism  when  he  inveighs  against  Napoleon  for 
refusing  to  fling  away  life  with  fortune,  which, — not  to  urge  any  higher 
argument,— is  the  resource  of  the  cowardly,  the  feeblo-miudcd,  and  the 
insane. 
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'Tis  done — but  yesterday  a  King  ! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing: 

So  abject — yet  alive  ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive?^ 
Since  lie,  miseall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 


Ill-minded  man  !  why  scourge  tby  kind 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee  1 
By  gazing  on  thyself  gi'own  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestion'd, — power  to  s\ve,- 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  those  that  worshipp'd  thee ; 
Kor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness  ! 


Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  will  teach 

To  after-warriors  more, 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 

And  vainly  preach'd  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  swoy, 
AVith  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 
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The  triumph,  aud  the  vanity, 

The  i-apture  of  the  strife — ^ 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victoiy, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
"Whicli  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey. 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
All  quell'd ! — Dark  Spirit !  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thv  memoi-v  ! 


The  Desolator  desolate ! 

The  Victor  overthrown  ! 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperiiil  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope? 

Or  di*ead  of  death  alone] 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave ! 


He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak, 
Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound  ;3 

Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke  - 
Alone — how  look'd  he  roimd] 

Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength, 

An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 
And  darker  fate  hast  found  : 

He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey  ; 

But  thou  must  eat  thv  heart  awav  ! 


The  Roman/  when  his  burning  heart 

AVas  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  do^^^l  the  dagger — dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home.— 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom  ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 
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The  Spauiai'd,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well  -.^ 
Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 


But  thou — from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 
Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 
To  think  that  God's  ftxir  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean  ; 


And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

AVho  thus  can  hoard  his  own  ' 
And  IMonarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne  ! 
Fan-  Freedom  !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
Wlien  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh  !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  briffhter  name  to  lure  mankind  ! 


Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Tliy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain  : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  ai'ise. 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ?  ^ 
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Weigli'd  iu  the  balance,  liero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality  !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away  : 
But  yet  iiiethought  the  liviug  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay  : 
Xor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mii-th 
Uf  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 


And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flowei", 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 
liow  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  ? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throueless  Homicide  * 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, — 
'Tis  worth  thv  vanished  diadem  !  *" 


Then  haste  thee  to  thy  siTllen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea  ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile — 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee  ! 
Or  trace  Avith  thine  all  idle  hand 
In  loitering  mood  upon  tlie  sand 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free  ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  ^  hath  now 
Transferr'd  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 


Thou  Timour  !  in  his  captive's  cage' 
AMiat  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 
While  brooodiug  in  thy  prison'd  rage  I 
But  one — "  The  world  teas  mine  !  " 
Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 
All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spix-it  pour'd  so  widely  forth — 
So  long  obev'd— so  little  worth  ! 
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Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,^° 

Wilt  thovi  withstand  the  shock  ? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  viilture  and  his  rock  ! 
Foredoom'd  by  God — by  man  accurst," 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst, 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock  ;  '- 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  j)ride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  ! 

xvir. 

There  was  a  day — there  was  an  hour, 

While  earth  was  Gaul's — Gaul  thine — 
When  that  immeasiu'able  power 

Ungated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name 

And  gilded  thy  decline, 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time, 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 


But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a  king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest, 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Kcmembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment  1  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star,  the  string,  the  crest  1 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire  !  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  ] 


Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repo39 

When  gazing  on  the  Great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  i 
Yes — one — the  first — the  last — the  boat— 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeath'd  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one  I 


NOTES  TO  THE  ODE  TO  NAPOLEON 
BUONAPAETE. 


1.— Page  291,  line  7. 

And  can  he  thus  survive  f- 

["  I  dox't  know— but  I  think  I,  even  /  (an  insect  compared  with  this 
ci'eatnre),  have  set  my  life  on  casts  not  a  millionth  part  of  this  man's. 
But,  after  all,  a  crown  may  not  be  worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to  outlive  Lodi 
for  this ! ! !  Oh  that  Juven.il  or  Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead ! 
'Expende — quot  lihras  in  duce  summo  invenies?'  I  knew  they  were 
light  in  the  balance  of  mortality;  but  I  thought  their  living  dust 
weighed  more  carats.  Alas!  this  imperial  diamond  hath  a  flaAV  in  it, 
and  is  now  hardly  fit  to  stick  in  a  glazier's  pencil ;— the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian won't  rate  it  worth  a  ducat.  Pslia!  '  something  too  much  of  this.' 
But  I  won't  give  him  up  even  now ;  though  all  his  admirers  have,  like 
the  Thanes,  fallen  from  him." — Byron  Diary,  April  9.] 

2.— rage  292,  line  2. 

The  rajJture  of  the  strife— 

'  Certaminis  gaudia "' — the  expression  of  Attila  in  his  harang;;e  to  his 
army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  given  in  Cassiodorus, 

3.— Page  292,  line  20. 

arid  not  of  the  rehound  ; 

[•'  Like  ^lilo,  he  would  rend  the  oak  ;  but  it  closed  again,  wedged  his 
hands,  and  now  the  beasts— lion,  bear,  down  to  the  dirtiest  jaekall — may 
all  tear  him." — B.  Diary,  April  S.] 


4.— Page  292,  line  28. 

The  Rovipn,  v}h(n.  his  hurning  heart 

Sylla.— [We  find  the  germ  of  this  stanza  in  the  Diaiy  of  the  evening 
before  it  was  written : — "  Methinks  Sylla  did  better ;  for  he  revenged, 
and  resigned  in  the  height  of  his  sway,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes 
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—the  finest  instance  of  glorious  contempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record. 
Dioclesian  did  well  too— Amuratli  not  amiss,  had  he  heconip,  anght 
except  a  dervise— Charles  the  Fifth  but  so  so;  but  Napoleon  worst  of 
all,"— ^.  Diary,  April  9.] 

5.— Page  293,  line  7. 

His  dotage  trijied  ivell : 

[Charles  the  Fifth  resigned,  in  1555,  his  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son  Philip,  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  in  Estreraadura,  where  he  conformed  to  all  the  rigoui  of 
monastic  austerity.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
shroud,  was  laid  in  his  cofhn,  joined  in  the  prayers  Avhich  were  offered 
up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  those  which  his 
attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.] 


6.— Page  293,  line  36. 

To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ? 

["  But  who  would  rise  in  brightest  Jay 
To  set  without  one  parting  ray  ?  " — MS.] 

7. -Page  294,  line  18. 

'Tis  luorth  thy  vanished  diadem! 

[It  is  well  known  that  Count  Ncipperg,  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  first  presented  to  Maria  Louisa  within  a 
few  days  after  Napoleon's  abdication,  became,  in  the  sequel,  her  cham- 
berlain, and  then  her  husband,  lie  is  said  to  have  been  romarkablv 
plain.    The  Coimt  died  in  1831.] 


8.— Page  294,  line  26. 
That  Corinth' s  iiedagogue  hath  now 


I "  Dionysius  at  Corinth  was  yet  a  king  to  this." — B,  Diary,  April  9. 
Dibnysiue  the  Younger,  esteemed  a  greater  tyrant  than  his  father,  on 
being  for  the  second  time  banished  from  Syracuse,  retired  to  Corinth, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  turn  schoolmaster  for  a  subsistence.] 


9,— Page  294,  line  28. 
Thou  Timour  !  in  Ms  captive^ s  cage 
The  cage  of  Bajazet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 


10.— Page  295,  line  1. 
Or,  Wee  the  thv'f  of  fire  from  heaven, 
Prometheus. 
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11.— Page  29.5,  line  5. 
Foredoom' d  hy  God—hy  man  accurst, 
[In  the  first  draught— 

"  He  suffered  for  kind  acts  to  men, 
■\Vho  liuve  not  seen  liis  like  again, 

At  least  of  kingly  stock ; 
Since  lie  was  good,  and  thou  but  great, 
Tiiou  canst  not  quarrel  with  thy  fate.'J 


12.— Page  295,  line  7. 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  moch; 

— '•  The  very  fiend's  arch  mock — 

To  lip  a  Avanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste." — Sh.vkspeare. 

■Jle  alludes  to  the  unworthy  amour  in  which  Napoleon  engaged  on  t'.io 
evVuing  of  his  arrival  at  Fontaiuehleau.] 


IIEBEEAV    MELODIES. 


ADVERTISEMEXT. 

The  subsequent  poems  were  written  at  the  request  of  my 
friend,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  for  a  Selection  of  Hebrew 
Melodies,  and  have  been  publish.ed,  with  the  music,  arranged 
by  Mr.  Braham  and  ]\Ir.  Nathan. 

Jamiar'i,  1815 


IXTRODUCTI(~)\   TO   THE  HEBREW  MELODIES. 


The  "  Hebrew  Melodies  "  were  written  in  London  in  the  autumn  of 
1S14.  The  immense  difficulty  of  sacred  poetry  is  apparent  from  the 
many  men  of  genius  who  have  attempted  it  with  only  moderate  success. 
Tlie  sublime  and  affecting  ideas  involved  in  the  theme  being  already 
expressed  in  Scripture  with  unrivalled  power,  and  familiar  to  us  from 
childhood,  it  is  neither  easy  to  call  up  thoughts  which  have  the  sem- 
blance of  originality,  nor  to  clothe  them  in  language  which  will  bear  to 
be  tried  by  the  lofty  standard  of  inspired  soug.  Lord  Byron  wisely 
resolved  not  to  walk  in  tlie  confined  and  trodden  circle  of  devotional 
strains.  lie  had  the  whole  Jewish  history  open  to  his  choice,  and  his 
text  is  in  general  those  martial,  patriotic,  and  domestic  circumstances 
which  allow  the  imagination  its  freest  range.  In  spite  of  the  judgment 
with  which  he  selected  his  subjects,  some  of  Lord  Byron's  acfjuaintances 
thought  the  "'  Hebrew  Melodies"  below  his  reputation,  pretending,  with 
jesting  exaggeration,  to  prefer  Sternhold  and  Hopkins;  nor  were  they 
received  very  favourably  by  the  public,  in  part,  perhaps,  from  their 
expecting  in  songs  the  stimng  power  of  his  longer  compositions.  The 
poet  him.,elf  did  not  look  back  upon  them  with  much  complacency. 
"  Sunburn  Kathau ! "  he  broke  out,  when  Moore  ridiculed  the  manner 
in  which  the  *•  Melodies  "  were  set  to  music — "  why  do  you  always  twit 
me  with  his  vile  Ebi'ew  nasalities  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  it  was  all 
Kinnaird's  doing,  and  my  own  exquisite  facility  of  temper?"  Subse- 
quently Jeffrey  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview  that  though  obviously 
inferior  to  Lord  Byron's  other  works,  they  displayed  a  skill  in  versifica- 
tion, and  a  mr.stery  in  diction  which  would  have  raised  an  inferior  artist 
to  the  summit  of  distinction,— a  judgment  most  gratifying  to  the  poet, 
who  said  it  was  very  kind  in  his  critic  to  like  them.  A  second  admirer 
of  the  "  Hebrew  Melodies "' — Mrs.  Grant,  the  author  of  the  "  Letters  from 
the  Mountains" — on  reading  the  exquisitely  pathetic  piece,  "  Oh  weep 
for  those  that  wept  by  Babels  stream,"  was  unable  to  resist  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  poet's  invocation.  The  most  plaintive  and  poetic 
passages,  indeed,  are  those  which  relate  to  tlie  wanderings  of  the  Jews, 
and  tlie  third  stanza  of  '•  The  Wild  Gazelle  "  is  another  mournful  note 
struck  on  the  same  string  which  might  no  less  "  ope  the  sacred  source  of 
sympathetic  tears."  Had  ail  been  equal  to  what  is  best,  the  "  Hebrew 
Melodies"  must  soon  have  excited  universal  admiration,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  somev.hat  tame  in  sentiment,  and  one  or  two,  like  "  Jephtha's 
Daughter,"  are  not  far  removed  from  the  school  of  Stenihold, 
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SHE   WALKS    IN    BEAUTY 


She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  In-ight 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  : 

Tims  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Wliich  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 


One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

AVhich  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face; 

Where  thouglits  serenely  sweet  express. 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 


And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

The  smiles  that  Avin,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  inuoceut ! 
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THE  HARP   THE   MONARCH   MINSTREL   SWEPT. 


The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 
The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 

"Which  Music  hallow'd  while  she  wept 
O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given, 
lledoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven 

It  soften'd  men  of  iron  mould. 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

Xo  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold. 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone. 
Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne 


It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God ; 
It  made  our  gladdeu'd  valleys  ring, 

The  cedai's  bow,  the  mountains  nod 

Its  sound  aspired  to  heaven  and  there  abode  !  - 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  can  not  remove. 


IF   THAT   HIGH   WORLD. 


If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres  ! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die  ! 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light — Eternity  ! 
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It  must  be  so  :  'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink  ; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gull", 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh  !  in  that  future  let  ns  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  sliares 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs  ! 


THE  AVILD  GAZELLE. 


The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 
Exulting  yet  may  bound, 

And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 
That  gush  on  holy  ground  ; 

Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 

May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by 


A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 
Hatli  Judah  witness'd  there ; 

And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 
Inhabitants  more  fair. 

The  cedars  w'ave  on  Lebanon, 

But  Jvidah's  statelier  maids  arc  gone 


More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scatter'd  race ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace  : 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lauds  to  die ; 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie  : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone, 
And  Mockeiy  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


Oil!   WEEP   rOR  THOSE. 


Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
"Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
AVeep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell  ; 
Moui-n — where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  rrodless  dwell ! 


And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice  ? 


Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave  ! 


ON  JORDAN'S   BANKS. 


On  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray, 

On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray, 

The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep — 

Yet  there—  even  there — Oh  God  !  thy  thunders  sleep ; 
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There — where  thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone  ! 
Tliere — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone  ! 
Thy  glory  shrouded  m  its  garb  of  fire  : 
Thyself — none  living  see  and  not  expire  ! 


Oh  !  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ; 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  tlie  oppressor's  spear 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  ? 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  Oh  God  ] 


JEPIITIIAS   DAUGHTER. 


Since  our  Country,  our  God — Oh,  my  Sire  ! 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow — 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now  ! 


And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more  : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  ! 


And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father  !  be  sure— 

That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 

As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 

And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. ^ 


ThoTigh  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Do  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent  ! 
1  liave  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  Father  and  Country  are  free  ! 


x2 
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AVheu  this  blood  of  thy  giviug  hath  gush'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forijret  uot  I  smiled  as  I  died  I 


Oil!   SXATCII'D   AWAY   JX   BEAUTY^S   PJ/MJM. 
I. 
On  !  snatch'd  away  iu  beauty'^  bloom, 
(.)]?  thee  shall  pi  ess  no  ponderous  tomb ; 
J}ut  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  eai'liest  of  the  year; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  iu  tender  gloom : 


And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  s':rcam 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread; 
Fond  -wi-etch  !  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  the  dead  ! 


Aw;iy  !  WG  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

Ttiat  deatli  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress  ; 

"Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ] 
Or  make  one  moui'ner  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  foi-get, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


MY   SOUL   IS   DARK. 


Mr  soul  is  dark — Oh  !  quickly  string 
The  harp  I  yet.  can  brook  to  hear ; 

And  let  thy  gentle  tinger.s  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
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If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear, 

That  soiiud  sliall  charm  it  forth  again : 
If  in  tliese  eyes  there  hirk  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  aud  cease  to  burn  inv  brain. 


But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first : 
I  teil  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep, 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst; 
For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nursed. 

And  aclfd  in  sleepless  silence  long ; 
And  now  'tis  doom'd  to  know  the  worst, 

And  break  at  once — or  vield  to  song.** 


I   SAW   THEE   WEEP. 


I  SAW  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue  ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew  : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine  ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  ravs 

That  fill'd  that  glonce  of  thine. 

II. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye. 
"Which  scai-ce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Tnose  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

Tliat  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 
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THY   DAYS   AKE   DONE. 


Thy  days  are  done,  tliy  fame  begun ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  ti'iumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 

The  freedom  he  restored ! 


Though  thou  art  fall'n,  while  we  arc  frco 
Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death  ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 
Disdain'd  to  sink  beneath  : 

AYithin  our  veins  its  currents  be, 
Thy  spirit  on  our  breath ! 


Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

Shall  be  the  battle-word ! 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd  ! 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong : 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 


SAUL, 


Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 

Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 
"  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head  ! 
King,  behold  tlie  phantom  seer  !" 
Earth  yawn'd  ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud  : 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 
His  hand  was  withei-'d,  and  his  veins  were  dry: 
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His  foot,  iu  bony  wliitenesi?,  glitter'd  there, 
Shrunkeu  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare; 
From  lips  that  moved  not  and  tmbreathiug  frame, 
Like  cavern'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  bv  the  tlmnder-stroke. 


"  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  1 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  ] 
Is  it  thou,  0  King]    Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold 
Such  are  mine ;    and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  mc  : 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day. 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low. 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow ; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide  ; 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall, 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul ! "  ^ 


SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST  BATTLE. 


WzVRRiORS  and  chiefs!  should  the  sliaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  iu  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path  : 
Buiy  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gatli ! 


TIiou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  tlie  foe. 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet ! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  mf>et. 
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Farewell  to  uthers,  out  uever  we  part, 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  lieart  1 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  lis  today  ! 


ALL  LS  VANITY,  SAITII   THE   PREACIIERJ 


Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine, 

And  health  and  youth  possess'd  me ; 
My  goblets  blush'd  from  every  vine, 

And  lovely  forms  caress'd  me ; 
I  sunn'd  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes. 

And  felt  my  soul  gro^vv  tender; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize. 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendour. 


I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  discover. 
AN^hich  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 
Tliere  rose  no  day,  there  rolFd  no  hour 

Of  pleasure  unembitter'd ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  mv  power 

That  gall'd  not  while  it  glitterd. 


The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 

And  spells,  is  won  from  harming ; 
But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart. 

Oh  !  who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 
It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore. 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it ; 
But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure 
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WHEN  coEnxEss  Y\'i;Ar,^  this  surri.RiNc;  clay 


AYhen  colJuess  wraps  this  suflfering  clay, 

Ah  !  whither  straj's  the  immortal  raiud  ] 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darken'd  dust  behind. 
Then,  nnemhodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  stops  each  planet's  heavenl}"  way  1 
Or  Hll  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thinf;-  of  eves,  that  all  survey? 


Eternal,  bonndless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display 'd. 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall  : 
Each  fainter  ti'ace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years, 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 


Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  fiirthest  heaven  had  birth, 

'JMic  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
Anrl  where  the  futiire  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be. 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Eix'd  in  its  own  eternitv. 


Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure  : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

Oer  all,  through  all,  its  thou-ht  shall  fly, 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 
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VISION   OF   BELSIIAZZAR. 
I. 

The  Kiug  was  on  bis  throne. 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hall 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judali  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  bold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine ! 


In  that  same  hour  and  liall, 

The  fingers  of  a  band 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand  : 
The  fingers  of  a  man  ; — 

A  solitary  band 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 


The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice; 
All  bloodless  wax'd  bis  look. 

And  tremulous  bis  voice. 
"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 

AYbich  mar  our  royal  mirth." 


Chaldea's  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

They  saw— but  knew  no  more. 
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A  captive  iu  tlie  land, 

A  strangei'  and  a  youth, 
lie  hoard  the  king's  command. 

He  saw  that  writing's  ti'uth. 
Tiie  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  iu  view  ; 
lie  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 


'•  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weigli'd. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay; 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the  stone  ; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne  ! " 


SUN   OF   TIIE   SLEEPLESS! 

Sux  of  the  sleepless  !  melancholy  star! 
AMiose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far, 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  difepel, 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well ! 
So  gleams  the  i^ast,  the  light  of  other  days, 
AVhich  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  pov/crless  rays 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  but  distant — clear— but,  oh  how  cold  ! 


3i(J  iii:i;i;(:\v  melodies. 


AVERK   .AIY   P.O^O^r   AS   FALSE   AS   TKnU   DEEM'ST 
IT   TO  BE. 


Were  my  bo^om  as  fiiLsc  as  thou  decm'st  it  to  be, 

I  need  not  have  wander'd  from  far  Galilee; 

It  ^Ya3  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

The  curse  Avbich.  thou  say'st.  is  tlie  crime  f>f  my  race. 


If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee  ! 
If  the  .slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotle.s.s  and  free  ! 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  i.s  an  Outcast  on  high, 
Live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 


I  have  lost  for  that  fivith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


IIEKODS    LA.MENT   FOR    MAIUAMXEJ 


On,  Mariamne  !  nov;  for  thee 

Tiie  heax't  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding  ; 
Pievenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  A\'ild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oil,  Mariamne  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading : 
Ah  !  could'st  thou — thou  would'st  pardon  now, 
Tliough  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

II. 

And  is  she  dead  ] — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  raving? 
My  wrath  but  doom'd-my  own  despair  : 

The  sword  that  smote  her's  o'er  me  waving. — 
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But  thgn  art  cold,  my  murder'd  love  ! 

And  this  dark  heart  i-s  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  scars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 


She's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem  ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing  : 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem, 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming 
And  mine 's  tlic  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming : 
And  I  have  earn'd  those  tortures  well, 

"Which  uuconsumed  are  still  eonsumiug  ! 


ON  THE  DAY  or  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM 
BY  TITUS. 


From  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome, 
I  beheld  thee,  oh  Sion  !  when  render'd  to  Rome : 
"J\vas  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy  fall 
Flash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 


I  look'd  for  thy  temple,  I  look'd  fur  my  home, 

And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come ; 

I  beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane, 

And  the  fast-fetter'd  hands  that  made  venireancc  in  vain. 


On  many  nn  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gazed 
ifad  reflected  tlic  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed  ; 
While  1  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  dcclino 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  tljat  shone  on  thy  shrine. 
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IV. 

And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day, 
But  I  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away  ; 
Oh  !  would  that  the  lightniog  had  glai'cd  in  its  stead, 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror's  head  ! 

V. 

But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scorn'd  as  thy  people  may  be, 
Our  worship,  oh  Father  !  is  only  for  thee. 


BY   THE  RIVERS   OF   BABYLON   WE   SAT  DOWN 
AND   WEPT. 


We  sate  down  and  wept  by  tlie  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 

"WTien  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  liis  slaughters, 
Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey ; 

And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters  ! 
Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 


While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roird  on  in  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song  ;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  ! 

May  this  right  hand  be  wither'd  for  ever. 
Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe  ! 


On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 
Oh  Salem  !  its  sound  should  be  free ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee  : 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me  ! 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF   SENNACHERIB. 
I. 

The  Assyiian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohoi-ts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  vras  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 


Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  Avithcr'd  and  strown. 


For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grrew  still 


And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 


And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
AYith  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail : 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  imlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 


And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  miglit  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
llath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  ! 
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A   SPIRIT   TASS'D   BEFORE   ME. 

FROM  JOB. 


A  SPIRIT  pass'd  before  me  :  I  beheld 

The  face  of  immortality  imveil'd — 

Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine — 

And  there  it  stood, — all  formless — but  divine  : 

Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake  ;  - 

And  as  my  damp  hair  stifFen'd,  thus  it  spake  : 

11. 

"  Is  niau  more  just  than  God  ?     Is  man  more  pure 
Than  he  who  deems  even  Seraphs  inseciu'e  ? 
Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  j  ust  ? 
Things  of  a  day  !  you  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heedless  and  blind  to  ^Yisdom's  wasted  light !  " 
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1— rage  303,  line  1. 

SHE   WALKS   IN   BEAUTY. 

[These  stanzas  were  written  by  Lord  Byron,  on  returning  from  a  ball 
wbere  Lady  AVihnot  Ilorton  had  appeared  in  mourning,  Avith  numerous 
spangles  on  her  dress.] 

2— Page  304,  lino  18. 

Its  sound  aspired  to  heaven  and  there  abode  ! 

["When  Lord  Byron  put  the  manuscript  into  my  hand,  it  terminated 
with  this  line.  As  this,  however,  did  not  complete  the  verse,  I  asked 
him  to  help  out  the  melody.  lie  replied,  '  Why,  I  have  sent  you  to 
heaven— it  would  be  difficult  to  go  further!'  My  attention  for  a  iew 
minutes  was  called  to  some  other  person,  and  his  Lordship,  whom  I  had 
hardly  missed,  exclaimed,  '  Here,  Nathan,  I  have  brought  you  down 
again;'  and  immediately  presented  me  the  beautiful  lines  which  con- 
clude the  melody."— Xatiiax.] 

3.— Page  307,  line  26. 

And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  heloio. 

[Jephtha  vowed,  if  he  M'as  victorious  over  the  Ammonites,  that  what- 
ever came  forth  from  his  liouse  to  meet  him  should  be  offered  for  a 
burnt  offering.  Ilis  daughter  was  the  first  to  greet  him,  and  at  her  own 
request— after  bewailing  her  childless  lot  two  months  upon  the  moun- 
tains—.she  was  sacrificed  by  her  father.  This  is  the  version  of  the  Bible 
history  adopted  by  Lord  Byron;  but  according  to  another  interpretation, 
M  liich'  agrees  equally  well  with  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  vow,  and 
better  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative,  she  was  merely  devoted 
to  a  single  life.] 

4.— Page  309,  line  13. 

And  hrea.h  at  once— or  yield  to  song. 

["  It  was  generally  conceived  that  Lord  Byron's  reported  singularities 
approached  on  some  occasions  to  derangement;  and  at  one  period, 
Indeed,  it  was  very  currently  asserted  that  his  intellects  were  actually 
impaired.    The  report  only  served  to  amuse  his  Lordship.    He  referred 
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to  the  circumstance,  and  declared  that  he  would  try  how  a  madman  could 
write :  seizing  the  pen  with  eagerness,  he  for  a  moment  fixed  his  eyes  in 
majestic  wildness  on  vacancy;  when,  like  a  flash  of  inspiration,  without 
erasing  a  single  word,  the  above  verses  were  the  result." — Natuan.] 

5.— Page  311,  line  23. 

Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul !  " 

["  Since  Tve  have  spoken  of  witches,"  said  Lord  Byron  at  Cephalonia, 
in  1823,  "  what  think  you  of  the  witch  of  Endor  ?  I  have  always  thought 
this  the  finest  and  most  finished  witch-scene  that  ever  was  written  or 
conceived ;  and  you  will  be  of  ray  opinion,  if  you  consider  all  the  cir- 
cimistances  and  the  actors  in  the  case,  together  with  the  gravity 
simplicity,  and  dignity  of  the  language."] 

6.— Page  316,  line  18 

heuod's  lament  for  mariamne. 

[Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Ilerod  the  Great,  falling  under  the  suspicion  of 
inndelit}',  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  Ever  after,  Hei'od  was  haunted 
by  the  image  of  the  murdered  3Iariamne,  imtil  disorder  of  the  mind 
brought  on  disorder  of  body,  M-hich  led  to  temporary  derangement. — 
MiLMAX. — When  Lord  Byron  was  in  the  midst  of  the  altercations  with 
his  own  wife,  he  asked  Mr.  Nathan  to  sing  him  this  melody,  and  listened 
to  it  with  an  air  of  romantic  regret] 
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Of  the  six  "Domestic  Pieces,"  the  first  three  were  written  imme- 
diately before  Lord  Byron's  departure  from  England ;  the  others  during 
his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  They  all  refer  to  the 
unhappy  separation  of  wliich  the  precise  causes  are  still  a  mystery,  and 
Avhich  he  declared  to  the  last  were  never  disclosed  to  himself,  lie 
admitted  tliat  pecuniary  embarrasfjinents,  disordered  health,  and  dislike 
to  family  restraints,  had  aggravated  his  naturally  violent  temper,  and 
driven  him  to  excesses.  He  suspected  that  his  mother-in-law  had 
fomented  the  discord,-— which  Lady  Byron  denies, — and  that  moi'e  was 
dua  to  the  malignant  ofiices  of  the  female  dependant,  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  bitterly  satirical  "  Sketch."  To  these  general  statements  there 
can  only  be  added  the  still  vaguer  allegations  of  Lady  Byron, — that  she 
conceived  his  conduct  to  be  the  result  of  insanity,  that  the  physician 
pronouncing  him  responsible  for  his  actions  she  could  submit  to  them 
no  longer,  and  that  Dr.  Lushington  her  legal  adviser,  agreed  that  a 
reconciliation  was  neither  proper  nor  possible.  No  v/eight  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  opinions  of  an  opposing  counsel  upon  accusations  made  by 
one  party  behind  the  back  of  the  other,  viiio  urgently  demanded,  and  was 
pertinaciously  refused,  the  least  opportunity  of  denial  or  defence.  lie 
rejected  the  proposal  for  an  amicable  separation,  but  consented  when 
threatened  with  a  suit  in  Doctors'  Connnous.  This  rupture,  against  his 
v.ill,  of  the  maiTiage  bond  produced  the  pathetic  remonstrance  "  Fare 
thee  well,"  winch  Sir  "Walter  Scott  tcnned  "a  very  sweet  dirge  indeed." 
Unknown  to  Lord  Byron  it  Avas  sent  to  a  newspaper,  together  with  the 
'•  .Sketch,"  about  the  middle  of  April,  by  a  too  zealous  friend,  and  Avas 
tliought  by  some  to  be  the  honest  outbreak  of  natui'al  feeling,  and  by 
others  the  artitice  of  a  practised  poet.  Moore  at  first  took  the  latter 
view,  but  changed  his  opinion  on  reading  in  Lord  Byron's  memoranda 
that  a  swell  of  tender  recollections,  as  he  sat  musing  in  his  study,  gave 
biith  to  the  stanzas,  which  were  penned,  he  said,  weeping.  The  tear- 
blotted  manuscript  confirms  this  account.  If  there  were  those  who 
doubted  whether  "  Fare  thee  well  "  was  Avritten  in  sorrow,  no  one  could 
question  that  the  companion-piece,  entitled  "  A  Sketch,"  Avas  AA'ritten  in 
auger.  It  is  a  vivid  and  powerful  portrait,  and  Avhethcr  deserved  or  not 
may  l;:.'  read   Avith   profit  by  every   fawning  slanderer  avIio  inflames 
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enmities  in  tlie  name  of  friendship,  llaviiif,' tried  in  vain  to  persuade 
Lady  Cyron  to  relent,  tlie  poet  protested  that  "  they  Avcre  no^7  divided 
fur  ever,"  but  on  visiting  Madame  de  Stael  at  Copet  she  reasoned  tlie 
point  with  him,  and,  convinced  by  her  eloquence,  he  again  endeavoured 
to  effect  an  agreement.  His  overtures  were  rejected,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately after  his  amicable  advances  had  been  repelled  that  his  indigna- 
tion found  vent  in  the  "  Lines  on  hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill." 
Her  uniform  refusal  of  any  explanation,  her  never  answering  his  letters, 
nor  holding  out  a  hope  that  their  child  might  become  a  bond  of  union, 
exasperated  him  greatly,  and  it  was  then  that,  to  vex  her,  he  retaliated 
by  the  sarcasms  which  are  scattered  throughout  his  works.  At  all  other 
times,  and  in  every  other  particular,  he  praised  iier  with  a  generous  and 
touching  warmth.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  he  wrote  to  Moore  upon  the 
original  outbreak,  "  and  I  must  say  it,  in  the  very  dregs  of  all  this  bitter 
business,  that  there  ever  was  a  better,  or  even  a  brighter,  a  tenderer, 
or  a  more  amiable  and  agreeable  being  than  Lady  B.  I  never  had,  nor 
can  have,  any  reproach  to  make  her  while  with  me.  "Where  there  is 
blame  it  belongs  to  myself,  and,  if  I  cannot  redeem,  I  must  bear  it." 
Sucli  was  his  language  to  his  dying  hour,  and  while  life  remained  he 
fondly  fancied  that  amity  might  yet  be  restored.  It  M-as  not  because 
Lord  Byron  was  a  great  poet  that  the  world  has  any  business  with  his 
domestic  feuds,  but  by  treating  of  them  in  his  writings  he  made  the 
public  a  party  to  the  quarrel,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  pass  it  over 
in  silence  or  to  pronounce  upon  it  with  certainty 
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FARE   THEE   AYELL. 

"Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  >oi  th  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  w  ith  one  we  love, 
Doth  w  ork  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

Tlie  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

Colfpidge's  Chistabsl. 

Fare  tlicc  well !  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  faro  thee  well : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  sliall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Wliere  thy  head  so  oft  hath  h.m. 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  ! 

Then  thou  would'st  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spiu'u  it  so. 
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Tliougli  the  vrorlJ  for  tliis  commend  tliee — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 

Even  its  pi'aiscs  must  offend  thoe. 
Founded  on  another's  woe  : 

Though  my  many  faults  def\xccd  mo, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ] 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  v\'rench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  avray  : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth. 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat; 

And  the  undying  thought  ^^hich  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  eveiy  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thon  wouldst  solace  gather, 
"NMien  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father  !  " 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  1 

AHien  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd, 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
AYith  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  though  knowest, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know  ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest. 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 
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Evei-y  feeling  Lath  been  shaken  ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow^ 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soid  forsakes  me  no'>v  : 

But  "tis  done — all  words  arc  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  will. 

Fare  thee  well  !  thus  disunited, 

Toi-n  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

JIarch  17,  181G. 


A   SKETCH.' 

"  II onest— honest  lago ! 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  tlice. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head  ; 
Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexpress'd, 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd — 
Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table, — where 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 
With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd, 
She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  Lately  ^^'ash'd. 
Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  wdth  the  lie. 
The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy, 
Who  could,  ye  gods  !  her  next  employment  guess- 
An  only  infant's  earliest  governess  ! 
She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learn'd  to  spell. 
An  adept  next  in  penmaiisliip  she  grows. 
As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftlv  sLows  : 
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What  slie  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 

Xone  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 

And  panted  for  the  trath  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind, 

Which  Flattery  fool'd  not,  Baseness  could  not  blind, 

Deceit  infect  not,  near  Contagion  soil. 

Indulgence  weaken,  nor  Example  spoil, 

Xor  master'd  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 

On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown, 

Nor  Genius  swell,  nor  Beauty  render  vain, 

Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain, 

Nor  Fortune  change,  Pride  raise,  nor  Passion  bow, 

Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity — till  now. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live. 

But  wanting  one  SAveet  weakness — to  forgive. 

Too  shock' d  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 

She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 

Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  fi'iend, 

For  Virtue  paixlons  those  she  Avculd  amend. 

But  to  the  theme,  now  laid  aside  too  long, 

The  baleful  burthen  of  this  honest  song, 

Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 

She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 

If  mothers — none  know  why — before  her  quake ; 

If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mothers'  sake  ; 

If  early  habits — those  false  links,  which  bind 

At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 

Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 

The  angi'y  essence  of  her  deadly  will  ; 

If  like  a  snake  she  steal  AA-ithin  your  walls. 

Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls ; 

If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind. 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find  ; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 

Etei-nal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks. 

To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells. 

And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  1 

Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 

With  all  the  kind  mendacitj'  of  hints, 

While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  sneers  with  Bmiles, 

A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles  : 
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A  plain  bluut  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming. 

To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-harden'd  scheming; 

A  lip  of  lies  ;  a  face  form'd  to  conceal, 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel  : 

With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown, — 

A  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 

Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail. 

Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale — 

(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 

Congenial  colours  in  that  soul  or  face) — 

Look  on  her  features  !  and  behold  her  mind 

As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined  : 

Look  on  the  picture  !  deem  it  not  o'ercharged — 

There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged  : 

Yet  true  to  "Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 

This  monster  v.'hen  their  mistress  left  off  trade — 

This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 

Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh  !  wretch  without  a  tear — without  a  thought;, 

Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 

The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 

Sliall  feel  far  more  than  thou  iuflictest  now ; 

]'\^el  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain. 

And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 

May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affection's  light 

Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight ! 

And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  o£  mind 

As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  ! 

Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate. 

Black — as  thy  will  for  others  would  create: 

Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust, 

And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 

Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed, 

The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  ! 

Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with  prayer, 

Look  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair  ! 

Down  to  the  dust  ! — and,  as  thou  rott'st  away. 

Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 

But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear, 

To  her  thy  malice  from  all  tics  would  tear  — 
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Thy  name — tliy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  shoiikl  hang  on  hi'gli, 
Exalted  o'er  thy  lessi  abhoir'd  compeers — 
And  festering-  in  the  iuftxmv  of  veai's. 
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When  all  around  gi-ew  drear  and  dark, 
And  reason  half  vrithheid  her  ray — 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way  ; 


In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind. 
And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 

When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind. 
The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 


When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  far, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flev,-  thick  and  fast, 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 


Oh  !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 

That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night. 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 


And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray- 
Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 
A-nd  dash'd  the  darkness  ail  awav. 
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Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 
And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook- 

Thei'e's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 


Thou  stood' st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 


The  Avinds  might  rend — the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 

To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 


But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 
Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 

For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  all. 


Then  let  the  ties  of  bafHed  love 
Be  broken — thine  will  never  break  ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move ; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shaka 


And  these,  when  ail  wafj  lest  beside, 
Were  found  and  still  are  fix'd  in  thee : 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried, 
Earth  is  no  desert-  •  cv'u  to  me. 
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STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.* 

I. 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  stai-  of  my  fate  hath  declined,^ 
Tliy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 


Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  begmling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 
And  when  winds  ai'e  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 


Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver' d, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver  d 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me  : 

They  may  crush,  bixt  they  shall  not  contemn  J 
They  may  torture  but  shall  not  subdue  me ; 

'Tis  oifjier,  that  T  thir.k— not  of  them.^ 


Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  mcj 
ThoiTgh  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 

Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 
Though  slander'd,  thou  never  eouldst  bhakc ; 
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Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  .to  defame  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie.  7 


Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  Avitli  one ; 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun  : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 


From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish' d 

Deserved  to  bo  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

"Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thcc. 

July  24,  1816. 
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My  sister  !  my  sweet  sister  !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine  : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  arc  two  tilings  in  my  destiny, — 
A  vrorld  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thco 
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he  first  were  uothiug — had  I  still  the  last. 
It  ■were  the  liaven  of  iny  happiness  ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast, 
Aud  mine  is  not  the  -sYish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress  ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsh^e's^  fate  of  yore,- 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 


If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fault  was  mine  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox  ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 


Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift, — a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray  : 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay  : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  svirvive, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 


Kingdoms  and  empires  in  mj'-  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away  : 
Something — I  know  not  what — does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience ; — not  in  vain. 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 
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Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair, 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  pvirer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 


I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  chihlhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
AVhich  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks  ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 


Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  Avhich  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation  ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date  ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire 
Hex'e  to  be  lonel}'-  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire. 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 


Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  ! — but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ; — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 
VOL.  r,  "a 
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I  did  remiud  thee  of  our  owu  dear  Lake,-" 
By  tlie  old  Hall  vvliicli  may  be  miue  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  thiuk  uot  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  : 
Sad  havoc  Time  miist  with  my  memory  make, 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before  ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Kesign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 


The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Xature  that  with  vrhich  she  will  comply — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 


I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one  : 
And  that  I  would  not : — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  beguu. 
The  earliest — even  the  only  paths  for  me — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  nov/  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept 
/had  not  suffer' d,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 


With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame  ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew, 
And  made  me  all  v.liich  they  can  make — a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue  ; 
Sm-ely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 
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And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  iDut  little  of  my  care  ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day  ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils  ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  v.iiich  might  have  fill'd  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 


And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Xot  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
And  for  the  pi-esent,  I  would  not  benumb 
Sly  feelings  farther. — ISTor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around, 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 


For  thee,  my  own  svreet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine  ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  conimencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  fast. 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last  ! 


z2 
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And  thou  wert  sad — yet  I  was  not  -witli  thee; 

Aud  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near; 
Methonght  that  joy  aud  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not^-and  pain  and  sorrow  here  ! 
And  is  it  thus  ? — it  is  as  I  foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so ;  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  the  -oTeck'd  heart  lies  cold. 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shatter'd  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb'd,  and  wish  to  be  no  more. 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore, 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 

I  am  too  well  avenged  !  — but  'twas  my  right ; 

AMiate'er  uij  sins  might  be,  ihoic  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite — 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument. 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful  ! — if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  'twill  be  accorded  now. 
Thy  nights  are  banish' d  from  the  realms  of  sleep  ! — 

Yes  !  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  shalfc  feel 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal. 
For  thou  art  pillow'd  on  a  curse  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  woe  as  real ! 
I  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee  ; 

For  'gainst  the  I'est  myself  I  could  defend, 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 

Hadst  nought  to  dread — in  thy  own  weakness  shielded, 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  jielded, 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should  not  spare ; 
And  thus  upon  the  world — trust  in  thy  tx'uth, 
Aud  the  wild  fame  of  my  imgovern'd  youth — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  are — 
Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 
A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt  ! 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord, 

And  hew'd  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword, 
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Fame,  peace,  and  hope — and  all  the  better  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart, 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife, 

And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part. 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice, 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold, 

For  present  anger,  and  for  future  gold — 
And  buying  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  enter'd  into  crooked  ways. 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise, 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  times. 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes. 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible. 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Janus-spirits — the  significant  eye 
Which  leai-ns  to  lie  with  silence— tho  pretext 
Of  prudence,  with  advantages  p.nnt'\M — 
The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend, 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won — 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done  !  '^ 

Septemler,  1S16. 
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1.— rage  329,  line  13. 


["  I  f-E.vD  you  my  last  night's  dream,  and  request  to  liave  fifty  copies 
Btriick  off,  for  private  distribution.  1  wish  3Ir.  Gifford  to  look  at  them, 
Tiiey  are  from  life."— Zo/cZ  B.  to  Mr.  Murrarj,  March  30,  1816.1 

2.— Page  332,  line  4. 

And  festering  in  the  infamy  of  years. 

[In  first  draught — "weltering."  "  I  douht  about '  ireltering.'  AVe  say 
'  weltering  in  blood ;'  but  do  tliey  not  also  use  '  weltering  in  the  wind,' 
'weltering  on  a  gibbet?'  I  have  no  dictionary,  so  look.  In  tlie  mean 
tiiue,  I  have  put  'festering;'  wliich,  perhaps,  in  any  case  is  tlie  best 
word  of  the  two.  Shakspeare  has  it  often,  and  I  do  not  think  it  too 
strong  for  the  iigurc  in  this  thing.  Quick!  quick!  quick!  quick !"'-- 
Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Murray,  April  2.] 

3. — Page  332,  line  5. 

STANZAS   TO   AUGUSTA. 

[His  sister,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Leigh.— These  stanzas-— the  parting 
tribute  to  her  whose  tenderness  had  been  his  sole  consolation  in  the 
crisis  of  domestic  misery — were,  we  believe,  the  last  verses  written  by 
Lord  Uyrou  in  England.] 

•4. — Page  331,  lino  1. 

STANZAS  TO   AUOUsTA. 

[These  beautiful  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer's  wounded  feeling.'; 
rtthe  moment,  were  irritten  in  July,  at  the  Campagne  Diodati,  near 
(Geneva.  "Be  careful,"  lie  says,  "  in  printing  the  stanzas  beginning, 
'  Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's,'  &c.,  which  I  think  well  of  as  a 
composition."] 

5.— Page  334,  line  4. 
[In  the  original  ^I.?. — 

"  Though  the  days  of  my  glory  are  OA-cr, 
And  the  sun  of  my  fame  hath  declined."'] 
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6 —Page  334,  line  24. 
Tis  of  thee  that  I  think,  not  of  them, 
[Originally  thus  :— 

"  There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me, 
And  many  a  peril  to  stem; 
They  may  torture,  but  sliall  not  subdue  me ; 
They  may  crash,  but  they  shall  not  contemn."] 

7.— Page  385,  line  i. 

Kof,  mute,  that  the  world  might  b&lie. 

[MS. — "  Though  watchful,  't'.^as  but  to  reclaim  me, 
Nor,  silent,  to  sanction  a  lie."] 

8.— Page  335,  line  21. 

EPISTLE  TO   AUGUSTA. 

[These  stanzas — "  than  -which,"  says  the  Quarterly  Review,  for 
January,  1831,  "  there  is  nothing  perhaps  moi-e  mournfully  and  deso- 
lately beautiful  in  the  -whole  range  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,"  -n'cre  also 
•written  at  Diodati,  and  sent  home  to  be  published  if  Mrs.  Leigh  sliould 
consent.  She  decided  the  other  -way,  and  the  epistle  was  not  printed  till 
1S30.J 

9.— Page  336,  line  7. 

Eeversed  for  him  our  grandsire^ s  fate  of  gore, — 

[Admiral  Byron  Avas  remarkable  for  never  making  a  voyage  without  a 
tempest.  He  Avas  known  to  the  sailors  by  the  facetious  name  of  "  Foul- 
weather  Jack." 

'•  But.  tliough  it  were  tempest-toss'd. 
Still  his  bark  could  not  be  lost." 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  "  Wager"  (in  Anson's  voyage), 
and  many  years  after  circumnavigated  the  world,  as  commander  of  a 
similar  expedition.] 

10.— Page  33S,  line  1. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Luhc, 

[Tlic  Lake  of  Newstead  Abbey,  which  he  has  described  minutely  iu 
the  thirteenth  canto  of  '•  Don  Juan."] 

11.— Page  341,  line  22. 

7 icoald  not  do  Ig  thee  as  thou  hast  done! 

\"  Lord  P>yron  had  at  least  this  much  to  say  for  himself,  tliat  he  was 
not  the  first'to  make  his  domestic  differences  atopic  of  public  discussion. 
On  the  contr.ary,  he  saw  himself,  ere  any  fact  but  the  om'  undisguised 
and  tangible  one  was  or  could  be  known,  held  up  everywhere,  and  by 
every  art  of  nialiw,  as  the  most  infamous  of  men,— because  lie  hail 
parted  from  his  wife,    lie  was  exquisitely  sensitive :  ho  was  wounded  at 
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once  by  a  tliousand  arrows;  and  all  this  -nntli  the  most  perfect  and  indig- 
nant knowledge,  that  of  all  who  were  assailing  him  not  one  knew  any- 
tliing  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Did  he  right,  then,  in  publishing 
those  squibs  and  tirades?  No,  certainly :  it  would  have  been  nobler, 
better,  wiser  far,  to  have  utterly  scorned  the  assaults  of  such  enemies, 
and  taken  no  notice,  of  any  kind,  of  tliem.  .  But,  because  this  young,  hot- 
blooded,  proud,  patrician  poet  did  not,  amidst  the  exacerbation  of  feelings 
which  he  could  not  control,  act  in  precisely  the  most  dignified  and  wisest 
of  all  possible  manners  of  action, — are  we  entitled,  is  the  world  at  large 
entitled,  to  issue  a  broad  sentence  of  vituperative  condemnation?  Do 
v:e  know  all  that  he  had  suffered? — have  v:e  imagination  enough  to  com- 
prehend what  he  suffered  under  circumstances  such  as  these? — have  v:e 
been  tried  in  similar  circumstances,  whether  we  could  feel  the  wound 
iniflinchingly,  and  keep  the  weapon  quiescent  in  the  hand  tliat  trembled 
witli  all  the  excitements  of  insulted  privacy,  honour,  and  faith. 

"  Let  people  consider  for  a  moment  what'it  is  that  they  demand  when 
they  insist  upon  a  poet  of  Byron's  class  abstaining  altogether  from  ex- 
pressing in  his  works  anything  of  his  own  feelings  in  regard  to  anything 
that  immediately  concerns  his  own  history.  We  tell  him,  in  every 
possible  form  and  shape,  that  the  great  and  distinguishing  merit  of  his 
poetry  is  the  intense  tnith  with  which  that  poetry  expresses  his  own 
personal  feelings.  We  encourage  him  in  eveiy  possible  way  to  dissect 
his  own  heart  for  our  entertainment — we  tempt  him  by  every  bribe  most 
likely  to  act  powerfully  on  a  young  and  imaginative  man,  to  plunge  into 
the  darkest  deptlis  of  self-knowledge ;  to  madden  his  brain  with  eternal 
self-scnitinies,  to  find  his  pride  and  liis  pleasure  in  what  others  shrink 
from  as  torture — we  tempt  him  to  indulge  in  tliese  dangerous  exercises, 
until  they  obviously  acquire  the  power  of  leading  him  to  the  very  brink 
of  frenzy— we  tempt  him  to  find,  and  to  see  in  tliis  perilous  vocation,  the 
staple  of  his  existence,  the  food  of  his  amlntion,  the  very  essence  of  his 
glory,— and  the  moment  that,  by  habits  of  cur  own  creating,  at  least  of 
our  own  encouraging  and  confirming,  he  is  carried  one  single  step 
beyond  what  we  happen  to  approve  of,  we  turn  round  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  spleen,  and  reproacli  him  witli  the  unmanliness  of  entertaining 
the  public  with  his  feelings  in  regard  to  his  separation  from  his  wife. 
Tliis  was  truly  the  conduct  of  a  fair  and  liberal  public !  To  our  view  of 
tlie  matter,  Lord  Byron,  treated  as  he  had  been,  tempted  as  he  had  been, 
and  tortured  and  insulted  as  he  was  at  the  moment,  did  no  more  forfeit 
Ills  character  by  writing  wliat  he  did  write  upon  tliat  tmhappy  occasion, 
than  another  man,  under  circumstances  of  tlie  same  nature,  would  have 
done,  by  telling  something  of  his  mind  about  it  to  an  intimate  friend 
across  the  tire.  The  public  had  forced  him  into  the  habits  of  familiarity, 
and  they  received  his  confidence  with  nothing  but  anger  and  scorn."' — 

LOCKHART.": 


MONODY   ON   TilE   DEATH 


THE  EIGHT  HON.  K.  B.  SHERIDAN. 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH 

OF 

THE  EIGHT  HOIS".  E.  B.  SHEEIDAN,* 

SPOKEN   AT  DEURY-LAXE  THEATRE. 


When  the  last  simsliiue  of  expiring  day 

In  summer's  twiligbt  weeps  itself  away. 

Who  liatli  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 

Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower 

Witli  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 

While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  j^ause, 

Her  breathing  moment  on  tlie  bridge  where  Time 

Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  subliine. 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm,  so  still  and  deep, 

The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 

A  holy  concord,  and  a  bright  regret, 

A  glorious  .sympathy  with  suns  tliat  set? 

'Tis  not  harsh  sorrow,  but  a  tenderer  woe, 

Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 

Felt  without  bitterness,  but  full  and  clear, 

A  sweet  dejection,  a  transparent  tear, 

I'nmix'd  with  v.xnldly  grief  or  selfish  stain, 

»S!ied  without  shame,  and  secret  without  p;iin. 

J]ven  as  the  tenderness  that  Lour  instils 

"When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 

So  feels  the  fulnesH  of  our  lieart  and  eyes 

AN'lien  all  of  Genius  which  can  perisli  dies. 

A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed — a  Tower 

Hath  pass'd  from  day  to  d  trkness — to  whose  iiour 
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Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeatli'd — no  name, 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  ! 

The  flash  of  Wit,  the  bright  Intelligence, 

The  beam  of  Song,  the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 

Set  with  their  Sun,  but  still  have  left  behind 

The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 

Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 

A  deathless  part  of  him  -who  died  too  soon. 

But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole. 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 

"Which  all  embraced,  and  lighten'd  over  all, 

To  cheer,  to  pierce,  to  please,  or  to  appal. 

From  the  chai'm'd  council  to  the  festive  board, 

Of  hi;man  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied. 

The  praised,  the  proud,  who  made  his  praise  their  pride. 

When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man, 

His  was  the  thunder,  his  the  avenging  rod. 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God  ! 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips,  and  blazed 

Till  vanquished  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.'-^ 

And  here,  oh  !  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm. 

The  gay  ci*eations  of  his  spirit  charm. 

The  matchless  dialogue,  the  deathless  wit, 

Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit  ; 

The  glowiug  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 

Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spiing ; 

These  wondrous  beings  of  his  fancy,  wrought 

To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought, 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet. 

Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat; 

A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days. 

Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 

Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight. 

Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 

Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own, 

Still  let  them  pause — ah !  little  do  they  know 

That  what  to  them  seem'd  Vice  might  be  biit  Woe. 

Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 

Is  fix'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise ; 
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Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel,  accuser,  judge,  and  spy, 
The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain, 
The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 
Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave, 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave. 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  ov/es 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows. 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 
And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny  ! 
These  ai'e  his  portion — but  if  joined  to  these 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 
If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 
And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  dooi-,^ 
To  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  Eage,  and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 
To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renew'd  caress, 
The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness  : — 
If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail. 
What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 
Breasts  to  whom  all  the  sti-ength  of  feeling  given 
Bear  hearts  electric — charged  with  fire  from  Heaven, 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 
By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 
Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nurst 
Thoughts   which   have  turn'd  to   thunder — scorch,  and 
burst.-* 

But  far  from  iis  and  from  our  mimic  scene 
Such  things  should  be— if  such  have  ever  been ; 
Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task. 
To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask. 
To  mourn  the  vanish'd  beam,  and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight. 
Ye  Orators  !  whom  yet  our  councils  yield. 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field  ! 
Tlie  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three!'' 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality ! 
Ye  Bards !  to  whom  the  Drama's  JMuse  is  dear, 
He  was  your  Master — emulate  him  here! 
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Ye  meu  of  wit  and  social  eloquence!'"^ 
He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashes  hence! 
"Wliile  Powers  of  niiud  ahnost  of  boundless  range/ 
Complete  in  kind,  as  various  in  their  change, 
Wliile  Eloquence,  Wit,  Pocs}^,  and  Mirth, 
That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 
Survive  within  oiu-  souls — while  lives  our  sense 
Of  pi-ide  in  Merit's  proud  pre-eminence. 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness,  long  in  vain, 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain, 
Sighing  that  Xature  form'd  but  one  such  man. 
And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan ! 


XOTES  TO   THE  MONODY  ON   THE  DEATH   OF 
THE  BIGHT  HON.  E,  B.  SHERIDAN. 

1.— Piige  317,  line  1. 

HEATH   OF   THE   EIGHT   UON^.  K.  R.  SHERIDAN'. 

[JIr.  Sheridan  died  tlie  7th  of  July,  ISIG,  and  this  monody  was  written 
at  Diodati  ou  the  17th,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Douglas  Kinuaird.  '•  I  did 
as  well  as  I  could,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  but  where  I  have  not  my  choice, 
I  pretend  to  answer  for  nothing."  lie  told  Lady  151essington,  however, 
that  his  feelings  were  never  more  excited  than  while  wi'iting  it,  and  that 
every  word  came  direct  from  his  heart.] 

2.— Page  3-18,  line  22. 

Till  vanquished  senates  trembled  as  the ^j  praised. 

[The  speech  against  Warren  Hastings  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
pronounced  by  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt  to  surpass  every  olfort  of  oratorj'-, 
ancient  or  modern.  But,  however  dazzling  at  the  moment,  liis  best 
speeches  lost  much  of  their  effect  upon  a  calm  perusal. 


3.— Page  349,  line  16. 

vf  rt(Z  stoop  to  Rtriuc  V)ith  Misery  at  the  door, 

[This  v.-as  not  fiction.  Only  a  fev/  days  before  his  death,  Sheridan 
wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Rogers ;— "  I  am  absolutely  undone  and  broken- 
liearted.  They  are  going  to  put  the  carpets  out  of  windov-r^  and  break 
into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and  tnke  me:  1.50^.  will  remove  all  dil'iiculty.  For 
Cod's  sake  let  me  see  you  !  "  Mr.  Moore  was  tlie  immediate  lu-arer  of 
tlie  required  sum.  This  was  written  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  on  the 
14th  of  Julv,  Sheridan's  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
— liis  pall-bearers  being  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
Karl  .Mulgrave,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Holland,  and  Earl 
Spenser.] 
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4.— Page  349,  line  28. 

Thoughts  which  have  turii'd  to  tJmnd'r — scorch,  and  Inirst. 

[In  the  original  MS.— 

"  Abandon'd  by  the  skies,  whose  beams  have  nni-st 
Their  very  thunders,  lighten— scorch,  and  burst."] 

5.— Page  349,  line  37. 

The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three  ! 

Fox— Pitt — Burke.  ["I  heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly; 
but  I  liked  his  voice,  his  mannei',  and  his  wit.  lie  is  the  only  one  of 
them  I  ever  ivished  to  hear  at  greater  length." — B.  Diary,  1821.] 

6.— Page  350,  line  1. 

Te  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  ! 

["  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He  was  superb !  I 
V.ave  seen  him  cut  up  Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de  Stacl,  annihilate 
Colman,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others  of  good  fame  and  ability.  I 
have  met  liim  at  all  places  and  parties,  aud  alwavs  found  him  convivial 
and  delightful."— i?.  Diary,  1821.] 

7.— Page  350,  line  3, 

JVhile  Poicers  of  mind  almost  of  boundless  range, 

["  The  other  night  we  were  all  delivering  our  respective  and  various 
opinions  upon  Sheridan,  aud  mine  was  this  : — '  Whatever  Sheridan  has 
done,  or  chosen  to  do,  has  been  par  excellence  always  the  best  of  its  kind, 
lie  has  written  the  best  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  best  drama  (in 
my  mind,  far  beyond  that  St.  Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggars'  Opera),  the 
best  farce  (the  Critic, —  it  is  only  too  good  for  a  farce),  and  the  best 
address  (Monologue  on  Garrick),  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very 
best  oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this 
country.'  "— J3.  Diary,  Dec,  17, 1813.] 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DREAM. 


"The  Dream" — called  in  the  first  draught  "The  Destiny"— ■was 
composed  at  Diodati  in  July,  1816,  and  reflects  the  train  of  thought 
engendered  by  the  recent  quarrel  with  Lady  Byron.  The  misery  of  his 
marriage  led  him  to  revert  to  his  early  passion  for  Miss  Chaworth, 
whose  union  had  proved  no  happier  than  his  own,  and,  amid  many  tears, 
he  traced  their  respective  fates  in  verse  which  is  the  rarest  combination 
of  historical  simplicity  with  poetic  beauty.  The  attachment  to  Miss 
Chaworth  began  in  his  childhood,  and  reached  its  height  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  when  he  spent  the  summer  holidays  of  1803  at  Nottingham,  and 
was  a  constant  guest  at  Annesley  Hall.  She  was  two  years  his  senior 
at  a  period  when  the  difference  made  her  a  woman,  and  left  Mm  a  boy. 
He  had  nothing  beyond  his  rank  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantage — 
his  genius  was  not  so  much  as  in  the  bud,  his  beauty  undeveloped,  his 
manners  rough,  and  his  temper  ungovernable.  The  succeeding  year  he 
bade  her  farewell  on  the  hill  which  is  celebrated  in  "  The  Dream."  "  The 
next  time  I  see  you,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth,"-- 
for  her  husband  originally  took  her  name, — and  she  answered  "  I  hope 
so."  She  naturally  numbered  Lord  Byron's  attachment  among  the 
fickle  ebullitions  of  juvenile  susceptibility,  and  would  have  treated  it 
with  coldness,  even  if  her  heart  had  not  been  already  won.  In  1805  slie 
was  united  to  Mr.  Musters,  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  of  an 
ancient  family.  There  was  no  sympathy  between  their  characters,  and 
his  cond\ict  to  her  was  reported  to  be  harsh  and  capricious.  Ho  never 
nlished  Lord  Byron's  allusions  to  her,  and  after  the  publication  of  "The 
Dream  "  he  cut  down  the  celebrated  "  diadem  of  trees"  which  grew  on 
his  estate.  His  beautiful  and  accomplished  bride  became  the  victim  of 
her  cares,  and  she  sunk  into  lunacy.  In  1&32  she  closed  her  tragic  life 
by  a  mournful  death.  A  party  of  Nottingham  rioters  sacked  Colwick 
Hall,  and  she  and  her  daughter  took  refuge  in  the  shrubbery,  where  her 
constitution  received  a  fatal  shock  from  the  combined  effects  of  cold  and 
terror.  Lord  Byron  always  kept  the  conviction  that  tlie  lady  of  Annesley 
would  have  averted  his  destiny.  In  18'22  having  called  ber  in  his  Diary 
"my  M.  A.  C,"  lie  suddenly  exclaims,  "Alas!  why  do  I  say  my?  Our 
union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  wliich  blood  liad  been  shed  by  our 
fathers,— it  would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich,  it  would  have  joincli 
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at  least  one  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill-matched  in  years,  and — and — 
and — what  has  been  the  result?"  The  consideration  of  his  character 
leads  us  to  think  that  the  result  would  not  have  been  widely  differei.t 
if  he  had  prospered  in  his  suit;  and  the  romance  that  must  always 
linger  round  the  name  of  Miss  Chaworth  is  probably  none  the  less 
that  it  comes  to  us  invested  with  the  hues  of  imagination  instead  of  the 
light  of  experience. 

"  Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away; 
The  wretched  are  the  faithful;  'tis  their  fate 
To  have  all  feeling,  save  the  one,  decay, 
And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 
As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 
But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore." 

So  wrote  the  poet  in  the  name  of  Tasso,  with  his  own  unrequited 
attachment  for  Miss  Chaworth  in  his  mind.  That  she  was  worthy  of  the 
lasting  passion  she  raised,  that  he  loved  her  with  a  deeper  fervour  than 
was  ever  excited  by  any  future  favourite,  may  be  readily  admitted ;  but 
had  his  love  been  successful  it  would  have  sated  itself  away,  and  the 
woman  who  could  permanently  have  fixed  his  affections  might  have 
aspirsd  to  chain  the  winds. 


THE  DEEAM. 


Our  life  is  twofold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 
And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 
They  do  divide  our  being;  they  become 
A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time. 
And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity  ; 
They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 
Tiike  Sibyls  of  the  futvire  ;  they  have  power — 
The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  they  will, 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by. 
The  dread  of  vanish'd  shadows — Are  they  so  ? 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  1— What  are  they'? 
Creations  of  the  mind '? — The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 


I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
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Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 

As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 

Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 

But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 

Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 

Scatter'd  at  intei-vals,  and  wTeathing  smoke 

Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ; — the  hill 

"Was  crown'd  with  a  pecuUar  diadem 

Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix'd, 

Xot  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  : 

These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 

Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 

Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her  ; 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful  : 

And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

A  s  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 

The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood  ; 

The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 

Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 

There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 

And  that  was  shining  on  him :  he  had  look'd 

Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 

He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers  ; 

She  was  his  voice;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words  ;  she  was  his  sight,^ 

For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hers. 

Which  colour'd  all  his  objects  : — he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all  :  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more  ;  'twas  much, 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him  ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  time-honour'd  race. — It  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not — and  why  ] 

Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 

Another ;  even  naw  she  loved  another. 
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And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 

Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd  : 

Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 

The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ; — he  was  alone, 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  :  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  coxild  not  guess  of ;  then  he  lean'd 

His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 

With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again. 

And  -with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused. 

The  Lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew. 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 

Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all.^ 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

A.  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came  ; 

He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  stops 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles  ;  he  pass'd 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 

And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood  :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  hi'a  soul  drank  their  sunbeams  :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
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Himself  like  what  he  had  been  ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all :  and  in  the  last  he  lay- 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  bad  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them  ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
"Were  fasten'd  near  a  fovmtain  ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  Avatch  the  while, 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around  : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven.^ 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who  did  not  love  her  better : — in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home, 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — but  behold  ! 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ?- — she  had  all  she  loved. 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
"What  could  her  gi'ief  be] — she  had  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VI. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  return'd. — I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  Altar — with  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
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The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood  ; — as  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 

The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 

That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reel'd  around  him ;  he  could  see 

ISTot  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall, 

And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place, 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny, — came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ]  ■* 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love ; — Oh  !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things  ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  siglit  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift  ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  1 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real !  * 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream, 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 
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The  beings  wHcli  surrounded  him  were  gone, 

Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 

For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 

"With  Hatred  and  Contention ;  Pain  was  mix'd 

In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  imtil, 

Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  davs,^ 

He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 

But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment;  he  lived 

Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men. 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains  :  with  the  stars 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide. 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal' d 

A  marvel  and  a  secret — Be  it  so. 


My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  miserv. 

July,  1S16. 


NOTES  TO   THE  DEEAM. 


1.— Page  358,  line  25. 

But  trembled  on  her  words  ;  she  was  his  sight, 

[ "  she  was  his  sight, 

For  never  did  he  turn  his  glance  until 

Her  own  liad  led  by  gazing  on  an  object." — MS.] 

2.— Page  359,  line  23. 

That  he  was  wretched,  bid  she  saw  not  all. 

["  I  had  long  been  in  love  with  M.  A.  C,  and  never  told  it,  though 
she  had  discovered  it  without.  I  recollect  my  sensations,  but  cannot 
describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well." — £.  Diary,  1822.] 

3.— Page  360,  line  16. 

That  God  alone  was  to  he  seen  in  heaven. 

[This  is  true  keeping — an  Eastern  picture  perfect  in  its  foreground, 
and  distance,  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  is  so  dwelt  upon  or  laboured 
as  to  obscure  the  principal  iigure.  It  is  often  in  the  slight  and  almost 
imperceptible  touches  that  the  hand  of  the  master  is  shown,  and  that  a 
single  spark,  struck  from  his  fancy,  lightens  with  a  long  train  of  iUu- 
miuatiou  that  of  the  reader. — Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

4.— Page  .3C1,  line  19. 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  timef 

[This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many  of  its  circumstances, 
with  Lord  Byron's  own  prose  account  of  the  wedding  in  his  Memoranda; 
in  which  he  describes  himself  as  waking,  on  tlie  morning  of  liis  mar- 
riage, with  the  most  melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding-suit 
spread  out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood  he  wandered  al)()ut  the 
grounds  alone,  till  he  was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and  joined,  for 
the  tirst  time,  on  that  day,  his  bride  and  her  family.  He  knelt  down — 
he  repeated  the  words  aft<;r  tlie  clergyman ;  but  a  mist  was  before  his 
eyes  — his  thoughts  were  elsewhere:  and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the 
coiigratulations   of  the    bystanders   to  find   that  he    was— married. — 

MOORK.] 


^  i;^  ^  'J   ■■      NOTES  TO  THE  DREAM. 

5.— Page  361,  line  36, 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 

[ "  the  glance 

Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 

For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth, 

And  shows  us  all  things  naked  as  they  are/'— M3. 

6— Page  362,  line  6. 
Like  to  the  Pontic  moriarch  of  old  days. 
Mithridates  of  Pontus. 
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